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Art.  1.  1.  Du  Pape,  par  le  Comte  Joseph  de  Maistrc,  Nouvello  edition. 
Paris,  1841. 

On  the  Pope,  By  Count  Joseph  do  Maistre. 

2.  Les  Soirees  de  St.  Petershoiirg,  ou  Entretiens  sur  1e  gouvernement 
Temporel  de  la  Providence.  Nouvclle  edition.  Bruxelles,  1839. 

The  Evenings  of  St.  Petersburg ;  or,  Conversations  on  the  Temporal 
Government  of  Providence.  By  the  same  Author. 

The  Roman-catholic  re-action  which  is  now  manifesting  itself 
with  a  daily  growing  vigour,  is  by  no  means  a  new  phenomenon. 
It  is,  indeed,  comparatively  new  in  this  country,  where  it  became 
visible  only  a  few  years  since;  but  about  thirty  years  ago  a 
metaphysico-political  school  was  formed  on  the  Continent  by  a 
few  individuals  of  first-rate  talent,  in  order  to  bring  back  mankind 
in  matters  of  religion  to  an  unconditional  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  and  in  politics  to  that  of  the  monarch.  The 
chief  founders  and  leaders  of  this  school  were  the  celebrated 
Abbe  de  Lamennais,  who  has  since  abjured  those  ])rinciplcs,  and 
ranks  now  foremost  amongst  the  opponents  of  Rome  and  the 
promoters  of  the  most  ultra-democratic  principles  ;  the  Vicomte 
de  Ronald ;  and  Count  de  Maistre,  whose  works  are  now  under 
consideration.  Count  J.  de  Maistre  belongs  to  a  distinguished 
family  of  Savoy,  where  he  was  born,  1753.  lie  was,  before  the 
Irench  revolution,  senator  in  his  country,  and  followed,  after¬ 
wards,  to  Sardinia  his  monarch,  driven  from  his  continental 
states  by  the  French.  He  remained  at  St.  Petersburg,  as  an 
I  envoy  of  his  king,  from  1804  to  1817,  and  was  afterwards  a 
minister  of  state  at  Turin,  where  he  died  in  1821.  lie  was  a 
deeply  learned  man,  possessing  a  thorough  know  ledge  of  classical 
literature,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe ; 
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he  was  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  eccle¬ 
siastical  history,  and  the  controversial  works  of  Roman  catholics 
as  well  as  of  protestants.  lie  appeal's  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  principal  authors  of  this  country,  particularly  those 
who  wrote  on  political  and  religious  subjects,  and  to  have  care¬ 
fully  followed  all  the  parliamentary  debates  which  related  to  the 
Roman-catholic  ([uestion.  llis  long  residence  at  St.  Petersburg 
gave  him  an  opjiortunity  of  acquiring  the  Russian  and  the  old 
Slavonic,  which  is  the  sacred  and  liturgic  language  of  all  the 
Slavonian  nations  who  adhere  to  Uie  Eastern  church.  Such 
information,  of  which  few  writers  may  boast,  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  first-rate  talent  as  a  writer.  Ilis  style  is  animated, 
energetic,  and  impressive,  llis  language  is  beautiful  and  eorrect. 
Nothing  can  be  more  masterly  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
handles  every  subject  which  he  undertakes,  either  to  attack  or  to 
defend,  lie  pours  out  the  tretisurcs  of  his  erudition  in  the 
manner  most  appropriate  to  the  object  of  discussion,  always 
bearing  on  the  same  point,  and  never  straying  from  it.  lie  is 
never  scurrilous  or  abusive,  but  addresses  his  adversaries  in 
courteous  and  winning  language.  llis  intimate  ac(juaintaiice 
with  the  writings  of  his  opponents  often  enables  him  to  combat 
their  principles  with  passages  extracted  from  their  own  works ; 
and,  indeed,  he  acknowledges  that  his  favourite  method  is  to 
combat  with  arms  carried  ofl‘  from  the  enemy’s  camp.  Whenever 
he  despairs  to  convince  by  argument,  he  endeavours  to  win,  by 
addressing  the  passions  and  ])rejudices  of  whole  classes,  and  no 
one  ac(|uainted  with  human  nature  can  doubt  that  this  is  often 
more  successful  than  the  most  logical  argumentation,  lie  also 
seems  to  be  perfectly  sincere  in  his  opinions ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  his  personal  character  was  very 
respectable.*  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  works  of  such  a  man  have 
produced  considerable  effect,  and  created  a  kind  of  school. 
They  have  found  warm  admirers  and  zealous  partisans  in  Prance 
amongst  the  ultra-royalist  party,  and  religious  Roman-catholic 
associations  in  that  country,  as  well  as  in  Belgium,  have  zealously 
])romoted  their  circulation.  They  arc  well  known  in  this  country 
amongst  those  who  arc  acquainted  with  French  literature,  and 
particularly  amongst  the  higher  classes. 

Count  Jc  Maistre  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  Christian,  to 
wh.atever  denomination  he  may  belong,  for  the  powerful  and 
eflective  manner  in  which  he  combats  the  mischievous  doctrines 
of  \  oltaire  and  other  infidels,  miscalled  the  philosophers  of  the 

•  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  bis  brother,  Count  Xavier  de  Maistre, 
a  (uMicral  Officer  in  tlie  Russian  se^^’ice,  and  well  known  in  rreneb 
literature  by  bis  witty  essay.  Voyage  autour  de  ma  chanibre^  and  bis 
ebarming  tales,  Le  Lepreu  cCAostCf  Le  Prisonnur  de  Caucase,  §*c. 
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eighteenth  century.  But  unfortunately  he  labours  at  the  same 
time  with  all  his  might  to  support  those  errors  and  abuses 
with  which  the  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages  has  infected  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  which  have  given  a  free  scope  to  the 
assaults  of  that  very  school  which  he  assails.  The  religious  and 
]>olitical  system  of  Count  dc  Maistre  reposes  on  the  doctrine, 
that  man,  being  degraded  by  original  sin,  his  life  is  destined  to 
expiate  that  sin,  but  that  the  sufferings  conseejuent  on  this  state 
of  things  may  be  removed,  or  at  least  mitigated,  by  ])rayer  and 
the  supererogatory  merits  of  the  pious;  that  men,  being  fundamen¬ 
tally  corrupt,  would  not  employ  their  time  for  this  end,  and  that 
governments,  therefore,  which  are  all  from  God,  must  be  severe 
and  absolute,  they  being  infallible,  and  their  will  consequently 
law ;  their  authority  may  be  limited  only  by  that  of  the  pope, 
who  may  act  as  a  judge  between  the  governments  and  the 
governed,  being  the  superior  of  sovereigns  as  well  as  of  nations. 
This  exposition  of  the  true  principles  of  the  papal  system  is  very 
important,  as  it  sets  entirely  aside  the  pretensions  of  Romanist 
writers,  that  tlicir  church  is  much  more  favourable  to  political 
liberty  than  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  ;  pretensions  which, 
in  spite  of  their  absurdity,  have  acquired,  by  the  political  com¬ 
plications  of  this  country,  such  a  degree  of  plausibility,  that 
many  sincere  protestants  labour  under  the  delusion.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  the  works  of 
Count  dc  ^laistrc,  and  which  j^roves  his  extraordinary  perspi¬ 
cuity,  is,  that  as  early  as  1817  he  predicted  that  movement 
towards  Rome  which  is  now  agitating  the  Anglican  church 
under  the  name  of  Puseyism. 

He  begins  his  work  on  the  pope,  written  in  1817,  by  en¬ 
deavouring  to  establish,  as  the  fundamental  dogma,  and  the 
corner  stone  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  infallibility  of  that  eccle¬ 
siastic.  The  arguments  which  he  employs  for  that  purpose  arc 
of  an  original  description,  lie  says — 

‘  The  infallibility  in  the  spiritual  order,  and  the  sovereignty  in  the 
temporal  one,  are  two  words  perfectly  synonymous.  Roth  these  words 
express  that  higli  power  wliich  rules  all  others,  and  from  which  all 
others  are  derived,  which  governs  and  is  not  governed,  which  judges 
and  is  not  judged. 

‘  It  is  very  imjiortant  to  remark  that  when  we  say,  that  the  church 
is  infaUibhy  we  do  not  claim  for  her  any  peculiar  privileges,  we  only 
claim  that  she  sliould  enjoy  a  right  common  to  every  possible  sove- 
reignty,  all  of  which  necessarily  act  as  if  they  were  infallible;  because 
every  government  is  absolute,  and  from  the  moment  when  it  becomes 
possible  to  resist  it,  under  the  pretence  of  error  or  injustice,  it  ceases 
to  exist.  .  .  . 

‘  It  is  no  less  evident  that  in  the  judicial  order,  which  is  but  a  part 
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of  the  fifovernment,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  power, 
which  judges  and  is  not  judged,  precisely  because-  it  pronounces  in 
the  name  of  the  Supreme  Power,  of  which  it  is  deemed  to  be  the  repre¬ 
sentative.  Clive  to  that  high  judicial  power  such  a  name  or  form  as 
you  like,  it  will  be  always  necessary  that  there  should  be  such  a  one, 
to  whom  it  will  be  impossible  to  say.  You  have  erred,  .  .  . 

‘  Now,  if  there  is  something  evident,  for  reason  as  well  as  for  fiiith, 
it  is  that  the  church  universal  is  a  monarchy.  The  idea  of  the  uni- 
rersalifi/  alone  supposes  that  form  of  government,  of  which  the  absolute 
necessity  is  based  on  two  reasons;  the  number  of  its  subjects,  and  the 
g(H)graphical  extent  of  the  empire.  .  .  . 

‘  llcllarmin  understands  it  so;  and  he  admits,  with  perfect  candour, 
that  a  limited  monarchical  government  is  better  than  a  pure  monarchy.* 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  monarchical  form  has  never  been  con¬ 
tested  or  disparaged,  except  by  those  whom  it  restrained. 

‘  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  revolted  ascribed  the  sovereignty  to 
the  churchy — i.  e.,  to  the  people.  The  eighteenth  did  nothing  but 
transfer  those  maxims  to  politics;  it  is  the  same  system,  the  same 
theory,  even  in  its  last  eonsecpiences.  What  diticrence  is  there  between 
the  church  of  Gody  conducted  only  hy  his  word,  and  the  yreat  republic 
one  and  indivisible,  yoverned  only  by  the  laics  and  the  deputies  of  the 
sovereign  people?  None!  It  is  the  same  folly,  having  only  changed 
in  time  and  name. 

‘  What  is  a  republic  as  soon  as  it  exceeds  certain  dimensions?  It 
is  a  country  more  or  less  large,  commanded  by  a  number  of  men,  who 
call  themselves  the  Ilepiihlie,  But  the  government  is  always  one,  and 
there  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  disseminated  republic.  Thus,  in  the  times 
of  the  Homan  republic,  the  republican  sovereignty  was  in  the  forum  ; 
and  the  countries  subject  to  it,  that  is  to  say,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
known  world  wx‘re  a  monarchy  of  which  the  forum  was  the  absolute 
and  pitiless  sovereign. 

‘  If  you  take  away  that  ruling  state,  there  will  not  remain  any  bond 
or  ct)nimon  government,  ami  all  unity  disappears. 

‘  It  is,  therefore,  very  improperly  that  the  presbyterian  churches 
have  pretended  to  induce  us,  by  dint  of  speaking,  to  admit  as  a  possible 
supposition,  the  republican  form  which  docs  by  no  means  belong  to 
them,  except  in  a  divided  and  particular  sense,  that  is  to  say,  that  every 
country  has  its  own  church,  which  is  republican;  but  there  is  not  and 
cannot  be  a  Christian  republican  church ;  so  that  the  presbyterian  form 
etlaccs  the  article  of  the  symbol  wdiieh  tlic  ministers  of  that  creed  are 
obliged  to  pronounce  at  least  every  Sunday — /  believe  in  the  church, 
one,  holy,  universal,  and  apostolic.  Because,  as  soon  as  there  is  no 
longer  either  a  centre  or  common  government,  there  can  be  no  unity, 
and  consequently  no  church  universal  (or  catholic),  since  there  is  no 
particular  church,  which  has,  in  admitting  that  supposition,  the  consti¬ 
tutional  means  to  know  whether  she  has  a  community  of  faith  with 
other  churches. 


•  Bellarinin,  de  Summo  Pontifice,  cap.  iii. 
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*  To  maintain  that  a  number  of  independent  churches  form  a  one 
and  universal  churchy  is  the  same  as  to  maintain,  in  other  terms,  that 
the  political  governments  of  Europe  form  only  a  single  government 
one  and  universal.  These  two  ideas  are  identical,  and  there  is  no 
means  to  quibble  about  it. 

‘  If  somebody  had  proposed  a  hingdom  of  France  without  a  King  of 
France,  an  empire  of  Russia  without  an  Emperor  of  Russia,  &c.,  it 
would  be  justly  believed  that  he  had  lost  his  wits;  it  would  be,  how¬ 
ever,  strictly  the  same  idea  as  that  of  a  universal  church  ivithout  a 
chief 

%  %  %  Ik 

‘  The  monarchical  form  being  once  established,  infallibility  is  only 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  supremacy,  or  rather,  it  is  absolutely 
the  same  thing  under  two  ditferent  names.  But  although  this  identity 
is  evident,  people  never  did  and  never  wish  to  sec  that  the  whole 
question  depends  on  that  truth;  and  this  truth,  depending  itself  on  the 
very  nature  of  things,  needs  not  at  all  the  support  of  theology,  so 
that,  in  speaking  of  unity,  error,  if  it  was  even  possible,  could  not  be 
opposed  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  as  it  (error)  cannot  be  opposed  to  the 
temporal  sovereigns,  who  have  never  pretended  to  be  infallible.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  same  thing  in  practice,  whether  one  is  not  subject  to 
error,  or  whether  it  is  impossible  to  accuse  him  of  it.  Thus  should 
it  even  be  agreed  that  no  divine  promise  was  given  to  the  pope,  he 
would  be  no  less  infallible,  or  deemed  to  be  such,  as  the  bust  tribunal; 
because  every  judgment  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  is  and  must  be 
considered  just,  in  every  human  association,  under  every  imaginable 
form  of  government;  and  every  true  statesman  will  understand  me, 
when  I  say,  that  it  matters  not  only  to  know  whether  the  sovereign 
pontiff  is,  but  whether  he  must  be  infallible.* 

This  is  certainly  a  novel  and  original  mode  of  proving  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  pope,  and  the  arguments  employed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  author  arc  undoubtedly  logical,  but  biiscd  entirely 
upon  false  premises.  It  is,  indeed,  not  necessary  to  be  a  great 
statesman,  in  order  to  know  that  no  political  community  can 
exist  without  possessing  a  sovereign — that  is  to  say,  an  authority 
somewhere  vested  and  specified  in  some  manner ;  but  in  itself, 
absolute  and  uncontrolled.  It  is  the  same  principle  which  rules 
Persia  and  the  United  States,  except  that  it  is  exercised  by  the 
Shah  at  Teheran,  and  by  the  Congress  at  VViishington  ;  and  the 
only  difference  between  those  governments  lies  in  the  manner 
in  wdiich  the  sovereign,  or  the  sin)reme,  absolute,  and  uncontrolled 
power,  is  established,  distributed,  and  executed.  But  every  one 
who  is  a  little  conversant  with  the  j)rinciples  of  political  philoso¬ 
phy  knows  likewise  that,  the  reason  w'hcrcforc  a  community 
submits  to  such  an  authority  is  inevitable  necessity,  as  there 
arc  no  other  means  of  repressing  violence  and  securing  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  property  and  other  rights  to  all  the  members  of  that 
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community.  In  a  word,  the  foundation  of  such  an  authority  is 
expediency.  The  same  ease  is  in  the  judicial  authority,  jndjjring 
without  appeal,  as  the  risk  of  having  sometimes  an  unjust  venlict 
presents  much  less  danger  than  the  certainty  of  having  none  at 
all  which  can  be  executed.  It  is  the  same  principle  of  expediency 
which  regulates  the  laws  of  prescription,  by  which  the  rights  of 
individums  arc  sometimes  sacrificed  for  the  general  security  of 
property.  But  we  think  it  a  very  startling  proposition  to  apply 
this  principle  as  the  means  of  testing  the  truths  most  important 
to  mankind.  We  admit  that  it  is  possible,  and  even  necessary  to 
mankind,  to  say,  in  many  cases,  I  submit  to  this  and  that,  because 
it  is  expedient  to  do  so,  but  we  cannot  conceive  in  what  case  a 
man  can  conscientiously  say,  ‘  I  believe  it,  because  it  is  expedient 
to  believe,’  unless  religion  becomes  a  matter  of  mere  form. 
We  also  conceive  that  such  a  man  as  Voltaire  could  say — 

*  Et  si  Dieu  if existait  pas  il  faudrait  I’inventer 

and  that  pagan  and  infidel  politicians  might  talk  about  tlic 
necessity  of  a  rclitj;ion  in  order  to  keep  people  in  submission  to 
the  government.  This  is  very  natural  in  persons  who  have  no 
religion  themselves,  but  that  such  a  good  Roman-catholic  writer 
as  Count  de  jNIaistre  should  bring  forward  such  an  argument,  is 
indeed  very  strange ;  and  we  may  observe  that  the  infallibility 
of  the  chief  of  Mahommedanism  might  be  established  upon 
equally  good  grounds  as  that  of  the  pope,  by  employing  the  ar¬ 
gument  used  by  the  author.  Yet,  although  none  of  the  defenders 
of  that  school  had  perhaps  ventured  to  argue  in  such  a  daring 
manner,  it  is  their  general  ])racticc  to  establish  a  paradoxical 
position,  and  to  deduce  from  it  strictly  logical  consequences,  l)V 
w^hich  many  superficial  and  imaginative  minds  arc  easily  led 
astray.  Their  opponents  ought,  therefore,  always  to  attack  their 
premises,  which,  once  overturned,  the  consequences  will  of 
themselves  fall  to  the  ground. 

As  for  the  unity  and  universality  of  the  church,  there  cannot 
l>c  any  other  than  the  community  of  all  true  believers.  We  con¬ 
sider  all  such  as  members  of  the  church  universal  and  as  our 
brethren  in  Christ,  whatever  denomination  they  belong  to, 
or  whatever  imnerfections  or  suj>erstitious  practices  disfigure 
and  encumber  tneir  profession.  Our  Saviour  has  expressly  de¬ 
clared,  that  when  two  or  three  meet  together  in  his  name,  he 
will  bewith  them.  This  is  a  positive  declaration,  and  no  human 
authority  can  overturn  it.  Our  author  is  perfectly  aw’arc  of  the 
difficulty,  and  says  of  this  passage : — 

‘  I  ask  what  do  these  w’ords  signify,  and  it  will  be  very  diflicult  to 
induce  me  to  sec  in  them  anything  else  but  what  I  do  see,  which  is 
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a  promise  made  to  men,  that  God  will  lend  an  ear  more  particidarli/ 
merciful  to  every  assembly  of  men  united  to  pray  to  him* — Du  Papcy 
p.  13. 

Nowwc  protestants  do  not  want  anything  more  than  that  God 
should  mercifully  hear  our  prayers. 

The  author  expatiates  largely  on  this  subject,  in  order  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  pope  over  councils.  lie  combats  the 
opinions  expressed  on  this  subject  by  Bossuct,  Fleury,  and 
other  defenders  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  endeavours  to  es¬ 
tablish  his  position,  by  quoting  not  only  lloman-catholic  but 
Greek  and  protestant  divines,  who  considered  the  ]>opc  as 
chief  of  the  Roman-catholic  church.  We  shall  not  enter  into 
all  these  dissertations,  supported  by  much  learning  and  sophistry, 
but  cannot  omit  mentioning  the  manner  in  which  he  defends 
several  doctrines  and  practices  of  his  church,  for  which  there  is 
no  foundation  whatever  in  the  gospel.  The  favourite  argu¬ 
ments  which  he  employs  on  such  occasions  arc  analogies 
existing  between  the  above  mentioned  doctrines  and  practices 
and  those  of  several  nations  of  the  world.  This  he  acknowledges 
himself  in  the  following  manner: — 

‘  I  confess  that  I  am  very  fond  of  practical  ideas,  and  above  all,  of 
those  striking  analogies  which  are  found  between  the  dogmas  of 
Christianity  (read  Roman  catliolic)  and  those  universal  doctrines  which 
were  always  professed  by  mankind,  and  to  which  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  any  human  origin.’ — Soirees  de  St,  Peter shourgy  vol.  ii.,  p.  180. 

As  an  instance  of  this  mode  of  arguing,  we  may  select  his 
theory  of  indulgences,  as  one  of  the  most  important  ditferences 
between  the  lloman-catholic  and  the  protestant  church. 

‘  It  is  a  fact,’  he  says,  *■  that  this  is  a  belief  which  is  as  natural  to 
man  as  sight  or  breath,  and  this  belief  throws  the  greatest  light  on  tlic 
ways  of  Providence  in  the  government  of  the  moral  world.  1  am  now 
exposing  this  universal  dogma  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  on  a 
point  which  created  so  much  rumour  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  wliich 
was  the  lirst  pretext  for  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  which  men  have 
committed  against  God.  There  is  not,  however,  a  protestant  father 
who  had  not  granted  indulgences  in  his  house,  who  had  not  j)ardoned 
a  child  deserving  punishment  through  the  intercession  and  for  the  merits 
of  another  child  with  whom  he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied.  There 
is  no  protestant  sovereign  who  1ms  not  granted  fifty  indulgences  during 
his  reign,  in  granting  an  ofHce,  in  pardoning  or  commuting  a  [)unish- 
ment,  &e.,  through  the  merits  of  fathers,  brothers,  sons,  relatives,  or 
ancestors.  This  principle  is  so  general  and  so  natural,  that  it  sliows 
itself  at  every  moment  in  the  slightest  acts  of  human  justice.  You 
have  laughed  many  times  at  the  silly  balance  which  Homer  has  placed 
in  the  hands  of  his  Jupiter,  apparently  to  render  him  ridiculous* 
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Christianity  nhcws  us  quite  another  balance.  On  one  side  all  the 
crimes;  on  the  other,  all  the  atonements.  In  one  scale  the  gooil  works 
of  all  men,  the  blood  of  martyrs,  the  sacrifice  and  tears  of  innocence 
accumulate,  in  order  to  form  a  counteriioise  to  the  evil  which,  since 
the  origin  of  things,  pours  its  envenomed  floods  into  the  other  scale. 
Salvation  will  overcome  in  the  end,  and  in  order  to  accelerate  that  uni¬ 
versal  work,  as  well  as  that  expectation  for  which  the  whole  creation 
fjroaneth^  it  is  sufficient  that  man  should  will.  He  not  only  enjoys  his 
own  merits,  but  the  atonement  of  others  are  imputed  to  him  by  the 
eternal  justice,  provided  he  should  have  willed  it,  and  had  rendered 
himself  worthy  of  that  reversibUity,  Our  separated  brethren  have 
contested  this  jn-inciple,  as  if  the  redemption  which  they  worship 
witli  us  was  something  different  from  a  great  induhjence  granted  to 
MANKIND  by  the  infinite  merits  of  the  greatest  innocence  voluntarily 
immolated  for  ns.  There  is  a  very  important  observation  to  be  made 
on  tliis  point;  man  who  is  the  son  of  truth  is  so  thoroughly  created 
for  the  truth,  that  he  cannot  be  deceived  except  by  a  corruption  or 
misinterpretation  of  that  very  truth.  They  have  said;  The  God-man 
has  paid  for  nSy  consequently  we  have  no  need  of  any  other  merits; 
they  ought  to  have  said,  consequently  the  merits  of  the  innocent  may 
serve  the  guilty.  As  the  redcmjition  is  nothing  else  than  a  great  in- 
dulgenccy  indulgence  in  its  turn  is  but  a  diminished  redemption.  The 
disproportion  is  undoubtedly  immense;  but  the  principle  is  the  same, 
and  the  analogy  is  incontestable.  Is  not  the  general  indulgence  vain 
for  him  wlio  wills  not  to  profit  by  it,  and  who  destroys  it,  as  far  as  it 
regards  himself,  by  the  bad  use  which  he  makes  of  his  liberty  ?*  The 
same  case  is  with  the  particular  redemption.  It  seems  as  if  error  was 
forewarned  against  this  analogy,  by  denying  the  merit  of  good  works; 
but  the  friglitful  grandeur  of  man  is  such  tliat  the  sovereign  ruler  and 
the  king  of  virtues  treats  him  with  respect.'\  lie  acts  not  for  liim,  except 
with  liiin,  he  does  not  force  his  will ;  it  is  necessary  that  man  should, 
by  a  humble  and  courageous  eo-operation,  api>ropriate  to  himself  that 
atonement,  for  otherwise  it  will  remain  foreign  to  him.  He  must  un¬ 
doubtedly  pray  as  if  he  could  do  nothingy  but  he  must  act  as  if  he 
could  do  everything.^  Nothing  is  granted  except  to  his  efforts, 
whether  he  possesses  his  own  merits,  or  apjiropriates  to  himself  those 
ol  another.’ — Soirees  de  St.  Petersbourgy  vol.  ii.,  p.  181. 

The  absurdity  of  such  a  doctrine,  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  most  positive  texts  of  Scripture,  is  evident.  Either  the  re¬ 
demption  ol  mankind  by  the  atonement  of  our  Saviour  was  coin- 
p|^'lc  or  it  was  not.  In  the  first  case,  what  need  is  there  of  any 
diminished  redemption  ?  and  would  not  the  author,  as  well  as 


ords  taken  from  the  poem  on  Grace,  by  Louis  Racine, 
t  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  c.  xii.,  v.  18.  The  text  of  the  vulgate  quoted  by 
our  author  says  cum  magna  reverentiuy  but  the  English  version  says,  wUb 
great  favour. 

X  ords  taken  from  the  poem  on  Grace,  by  Louis  Racine. 
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every  Roman-catholic  Christian,  be  shocked  at  the  bare  idea  of 
the  supi)osition  that  they  asserted  the  second!  Yet  we  see 
no  nicdiiiin  between  them.  But  the  Roman-catholic  church 
avoids  such  impertinent  inferences  from  its  doctrines,  and  our 
author  says,  in  speaking  of  Bible  societies : 

‘  It  is  not  the  reading  but  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  that 
is  useful ;  the  tender  dove  which  swallows  and  partly  triturates  the 
grain,  which  she  afterwards  gives  to  her  young,  is  the  natural  image 
of  the  church,  explaining  to  the  faithful  that  written  word  which  she 
has  adapted  to  their  understanding.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  read 
without  notes  and  explanation,  are  a  poison.* — Ibid.,  p.  214. 

Wc  have  here,  indeed,  a  fine  specimen  of  what  the  Scriptures 
may  be  rendered  in  our  author’s  doctrine  of  Indulgences.  Yet 
reserve  in  teaching  has  been  recommended  in  our  days  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  jirotestant  university. 

In  his  defence  of  Auricular  Confession,  our  advocate  makes  not 
an  attempt  to  support  it  by  the  language  of  St.  James,  ‘  Confess 
your  faults  one  to  another,’  &c.,  as  is  usual  with  writers  of  his 
school.  lie  rests  his  defence  entirely  on  his  favourite  mode  of 
reasoning  by  analogy. 

‘  There  is  not  a  dogma  in  the  catholie  church,’  he  says,  ‘  not  even  a 
general  custom  belonging  to  the  high  discipline,  which  has  not  its  roots 
in  the  extreme  depths  of  human  nature,  and  consequently  in  some 
general  opinion,  more  or  less  altered  here  and  there,  but  common  in  its 
])rinciple  to  all  nations.  The  develoi)ment  of  this  principle  would 
furnish  a  subject  for  an  interesting  work.  I  shall  not  stray  much  from 
my  subject  by  giving  a  single  instance  of  that  marvellous  accord;  I 
shall  choose  confession,  only  in  order  to  make  myself  better  under¬ 
stood.  What  may  be  more  natural  to  man  tlian  that  movement  of 
heart  which  leans  to  another  in  order  to  pour  into  it  a  secret  ?*  The 
unfortunate  who  is  torn  by  remorse  or  grief,  needs  a  friend,  a  con¬ 
fidant,  who  will  listen,  console,  and  sometimes  direct  him.  The 
stomach  which  contains  poison,  and  whicli  suffers  a  spontaneous  con¬ 
vulsion  in  order  to  eject  it,  is  the  natural  image  of  a  heart  into  wliieh 
crime  has  poured  its  poison.  It  suffers,  it  is  agitated,  it  contracts 
itself,  until  it  has  met  with  the  ear  of  friendship,  or  at  least  with  that 
of  kindness. 

‘  But  when  we  i)ass  from  confidence  to  confession,  and  when  the 
.avowal  is  made  to  authority,  universal  conscience  acknowledges  in 
that  spontaneous  confession  an  expiating  power  and  merit  of  grace, 
riiere  is  but  one  sentiment  on  this  point,  from  the  mother  who  inter¬ 
rogates  her  child  about  broken  crockery,  or  sweetmeats  eaten  against 
her  orders,  to  the  judge  who  interrogates  the  thief  or  the  murderer. 

‘  It  often  happens  that  the  guilty  refuses  the  imjiunity  which  he 
might  obtain  by  silence.  A  mysterious  instinct,  even  stronger  than 

•  Expression  of  Bossuet  in  his  funeral  sermon  for  the  Queen  of  England. 
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that  of  self- presen’ ation,  urges  him  to  seek  tlie  punishment  which  he 
might  have  avoided.  Even  in  cases  where  he  has  no  fear,  either  of 
witnesses  or  torture,  he  exclaims — Yes,  it  is  I  !  And  I  might  (luote 
merciful  legislations,  which  entrust  in  such  cases  the  high  magistrates 
with  the  power  of  mitigating  punishment  without  recurring  to  the 
sovereign. 

‘  It  is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  in  the  simple  avowal  of  our 
faults,  independently  of  every  supernatural  idea,  something  which  is 
intinitely  conducive  to  establish  in  man  rectitude  of  heart  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  conduct.  Moreover,  as  every  crime  is,  by  its  nature,  a 
reason  for  committing  another,  every  spontaneous  avowal  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  reason  for  amendment ;  it  eciually  saves  the  guilty  from 
despair  and  obduracy,  to  one  or  other  of  which  crime  cannot  abide  in 
man  without  conducting  him. 

‘  ‘  Do  you  know,’  said  Seneca,  ‘why  we  conceal  our  vices?  Because 
we  are  plunged  in  them ;  os  soon  as  we  confess  them,  we  shall  be  cured.* 

.  .  .  All  the  legislators  of  the  world  have  acknowledged  these  truths, 
and  have  turned  them  to  the  profit  of  humanity. 

‘  Moses  stands  at  their  head.  He  establishes  in  his  laws  an  express 
confession,  and  even  a  public  one.* 

‘  The  ancient  legislator  in  India  has  said, 

‘  In  proportion  as  a  man  who  has  committed  a  sin  shall  truly  and 
voluntarily  confess  it,  so  far  he  is  disengaged  from  that  offence,  like 
a  snake  from  a  slough.  The  same  ideas  liave  acted  everywhere  and  in 
all  times;  confession  was  found  amongst  all  nations  who  had  received 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  It  was  found  in  Peru,  amongst  the  Brah¬ 
mins — the  Turks,  in  Thibet  and  Japan. 

‘  How  has  Christianity  acttnl  on  this  point,  as  well  as  on  all  others? 
It  has  revealed  man  to  himself;  it  has  laid  hold  of  his  inclinations,  of 
his  universid  and  eternal  beliefs;  it  has  uncovered  these  antique  foun¬ 
dations;  it  has  cleared  them  from  every  soil,  and  has  honoured  them 
by  a  divine  stamp;  and  on  these  natural  foundations  it  has  established 
the  supernatural  theory  of  penitence  and  sacramental  confession.* — 
Du  Pape,  p.  297. 

We  agree  with  the  author  in  all  that  he  says  about  the  spon¬ 
taneous  avowal  of  our  faults,  be  they  great  or  small,  and  that  this 
is  the  surest  road  to  amendment ;  we  also  agree  that  the  feeling  of 
its  necessity  is  deeply  implanted  by  the  Almighty  in  the 
human  heart,  and  that  those  superior  minds  who  have  appeared 
amongst  many  nations  having  arrived  at  that  truth,  by  a  deep 
study  of  the  moral  nature  of  man,  had  made  use  of  it  either  in 
their  cmlcs  of  law  s,  or  precents  of  morality ;  but  w  e  do  not  see 
any  reason  whatever  why  Christians  should  establish  a  sii[)er- 
natural  theory  on  what  has  no  foundation  in  the  Bible.  If  we 
arc  to  believe  su{)ernatural  things,  for  which  we  have  not  the 

•  Leviticus,  v.  6,  Id,  and  18 ;  vi.  6.  Numbers,  v.  6,  7. 
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authority  of  revelation,  why  should  we  not  admit  all  those  super¬ 
stitions  which  spring  from  feelings  inherent  in  the  human  heart, 
such  as  love,  fear,  hope,  &c.  We  therefore  protest  against  this 
confusion  of  divine  truth  with  the  offspring  of  such  feelings, 
which,  though  sometimes  right,  cannot,  if  adopted  as  a  whole, 
but  lead  astray  those  who  are  not  enlightened  by  the  gospel.  We 
also  protest  against  his  expression,  when  he  says  that  Christianity 
has  laid  hold  of  the  inelination  of  man,  &c.  lie  ought  to  have 
said  Roman  Catholicism,  which  has  based  its  dogmas  and  dis¬ 
cipline  on  the  depths  of  human  nature^ — i.  e.,  on  the  weaknesses 
inherent  in  that  nature.  The  same,  howxver,  was  done  by  the 
Egyptian  priests,  the  Persian  magi,  and  other  hierarchies,  which 
have  enslaved  and  kept  mankind  in  subjection  in  different 
countries  and  ages.  The  framers  and  supporters  of  these  sys¬ 
tems  not  being  enlightened  by  divine  revelation,  endeavoured  to 
guide  the  moral  life  of  mankind  by  means  of  human  agency, 
supported  by  the  invention  of  a  divine  authority.  This  fraud 
may  plead  expediency  in  its  excuse,  but  what  can  be  urged  for 
those  who,  having  received  the  revealed  truths,  prefer  to  them  the 
vain  sophistries  of  human  wisdom.  It  appears  also  to  us  protes- 
tants  a  rather  strange  theory  which  places  the  inspired  lawgiver 
of  the  Ilebrew^s  at  the  head  of  profane  legislators. 

Rut  the  author  out-herods  llerod  by  his  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  celibacy  of  priests,  which  begins  now  to  be  in  great  favour 
with  certain  divines  of  the  Anglican  church,  to  whose  edification 
w’c  recommend  what  follows : — 

‘  It  is  an  opinion  common  to  men  of  all  ages,  all  places,  and  all 
religions,  that  there  is  in  continence  so^nething  hcavenhf^  which  ejcalts 
many  and  renders  him  agreeable  to  divinity ,  and  that  by  a  natural 
consequcncey  every  sacerdotal  functiony  every  religious  acty  every  sacred 
ccrcmonyy  agrees  but  littlcy  or  does  not  agree  at  ally  with  marriage, 

‘  There  is  no  legislation  in  the  world  which  has  not  in  some  manner 
constrained  the  priests  in  this  point,  and  which  has  not  made,  even  in 
regard  to  other  men,  a  more  or  less  severe  abstinence,  an  accompani¬ 
ment  of  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  solemn  ceremonies. 

‘  The  Hebrew  priests  could  not  marry  a  repudiated  woman,  and  the 
high  priest  could  not  even  marry  a  widow. 

‘  The  Talmud  adds,  that  he  could  not  marry  two  wives,  although 
polygamy  was  allowed  to  the  rest  of  tlie  nation,  and  all  (the  priests) 
were  obliged  to  be  pure  in  order  to  enter  the  sanctuary. 

‘  The  Egyptian  priests  had  likewise  only  one  wife.  The  hiero¬ 
phant  of  the  Greeks  was  obliged  to  preserve  celibacy  and  the  most 
rigorous  continence. 

‘  Origen  informs  us  what  means  were  employed  by  the  hierophant 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  vow,  by  which  antiquity  expressly 
confessed  the  great  importance  of  continence  in  the  sacerdotal  func¬ 
tions,  and  the  weakness  of  human  nature  reduced  to  its  own  forces. 
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*  The  priests  in  Ethiopia,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  were  recluses,  and 
preserved  celibacy;  and  Virgil  observes,  as  shining  in  the  Elysiaii 
lields, — 

‘  The  priests  who  always  preserved  chastity.* 

‘  The  priestesses  of  Ceres  at  Athens,  where  the  laws  invested  tliein 
with  the  highest  importance,  were  chosen  by  the  people,  and  fed  at 
tlic  public  expense.  They  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  w’orship  of 
the  goddess,  and  >vere  obliged  to  live  in  the  most  severe  eontinenee. 

‘  Such  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  known  >vorld;  and  after  a  lapse  of 
centuries,  w'e  lind  the  same  ideas  in  Peru.  What  price,  what  honours 
have  not  all  nations  of  the  world  granted  to  virginity?  Although 
marriage  is  the  natural  state  of  man  in  general,  and  even  a  holy  state 
according  to  an  opinion  equally  general,  there  is  how  ever  a  certain 
respect  which  is  apparent  everywhere,  for  a  virgin ;  she  is  considered 
as  a  siq)erior  being  ;  and  wdien  she  loses  that  quality,  even  in  a  law  f  ul 
manner,  it  appears  as  if  she  were  degrading  herself.  The  aflianced 
women  in  Greece  ow^ed  to  Diana  a  sacrifice  as  an  expiation  for  this  kind 
of  profanation.  The  laws  had  established  at  Athens  peculiar  mysteries 
relating  to  that  ceremony.  The  w'omen  strictly  observed  those  rites, 
being  afraid  of  the  goddess’s  ire,  should  they  neglect  their  observance.* 
Virgins  consecrated  to  God  arc  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  in  all 
epochs  of  mankind.  Is  there  anything  more  celebrated  in  the  world 
than  the  vestals?  The  Roman  empire  shone  with  the  worship  of 
1  VaY^i,  it  fell  together  with  if. 

‘  The  sacred  lire  in  the  temple  of  IMincrva  at  Athens  w^as  preserved 
as  it  w’as  at  Uomc,  by  virgins.  The  same  vestals  w^erc  found  amoug.'‘t 
other  nations,  as  in  India  and  in  Peru,  and  what  is  very  remarkable  in 
this  hu<t-namcd  country,  the  violation  of  their  vow  was  j)unished  in 
the  very  same  manner  as  at  Koine, — virginity  being  considered  there 
as  a  sacred  character  e(iually  agreeable  to  the  emperor  and  to  the 
divinity. 

‘  In  India,  the  laws  of  Menu  declare,  that  all  the  ceremonies  which 
arc  prescribed  for  marriages  concern  only  virgins,  those  females  w  ho 
do  not  belong  to  them  being  excluded  from  every  legal  ceremony. 

‘The  voluptuous  legislator  of  Asia  luis  however  said — The  diseijdcs 
of  Jesus  ])reserved  virginity,  although  it  w^as  not  commanded  hg  the 
desire  whit'h  theg  had  to  please  God,  The  daughter  of  Jehosaphat 
preserved  her  virginity.  God  breathed  his  spirit  into  her,  she  believed 
the  w  ords  of  her  Lord  and  the  Scriptures.  She  w  as  of  the  number  of 

those  who  obey.  Whence  comeSy  then,  this  universal  sentiment  ? 

♦  ♦  *  *  #  # 

‘  I  return  to  the  eternal  dogma  of  mankind — That  nothing  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  divinity  than  eontineneVy  and  that  not  only  every 
sacerdotal  fnnetuaty  but  every  saerificcy  every  prayer,  every  religions 
act  regnired  preparationSy  more  or  less  conformable  to  that  virtue. 

•  ‘  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  ancients  cannot 
but  marvel  whence  could  be  derived  a  sentiment  which  had  established  such 
mysteries^  and  had  the  force  to  persuade  men  of  their  importance.  It  must 
necessarily  have  some  root,  but  where  is  it  humanly  to  be  found.* — y^ote  of 
the  Author, 
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*  Such  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the  ancient  world.  The  navi¬ 
gators  of  the  fifteenth  century  having  doubled  the  universe,  if  we  so 
may  express  ourselves,  found  the  same  opinions  in  the  new  hemisphere. 
An  idea  which  is  common  to  nations  so  ditferent  from  each  other,  and 
wlio  never  had  any  point  of  contact,  is  it  not  natunU?  Does  it  not 
necessarily  belong  to  the  spiritual  essence  which  constitutes  us  what 
wc  are?  Whence  could  all  have  taken  it,  if  it  were  not  innate?* 

Our  limits  preclude  us  from  examining  in  detail  the  quota¬ 
tions  adduced  by  our  author  in  support  of  celibacy.  We  think, 
however,  it  might  easily  be  proved,  that  man,  notwithstanding 
his  fallen  condition,  has  preserved  in  all  ages  and  countries  a 
certain  sense  of  virtue,  more  or  less  distinct  according  to  the 
intellectual  cultivation  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
idea  of  subjecting  our  passions  to  the  dictates  of  reason  was  never 
lost  amongst  mankind,  except,  perhaps,  in  some  few  cases  of  the 
lowest  mental  degradation.  But  although  this  obligation  was 
never  entirely  lost  sight  of,  it  always  manifested  itself  in  a  man¬ 
ner  more  or  less  perverted.  Nothing  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to 
the  generality  of  men  than  to  overcome  the  natural  feelings  and 
impulses  implanted  in  their  hearts  for  the  continuation  of  their 
race.  Yet  it  was  precisely  that  difficulty  which  excited  admira¬ 
tion  amongst  different  nations  for  those  who  had  vanquished 
them,  and  the  universal  laxity  of  manners  which  prevailed  in  the 
ancient  world,  and  now  prevails  amongst  nations  unenlightened 
by  the  gospel,  rendering  the  contrast  more  striking,  increased 
the  intensity  of  such  admiration.  Wc  think  the  universal  respect 
which  our  author  has  traced  with  so  much  care  through  all  ages 
and  countries,  is  the  natural  result  of  that  admiration  which 
mankind  entertains  for  those  who  overcome  difficulties,  and  is 
not  in  any  degree  the  consequence  of  a  peculiar  principle  as  he 
pretends.  We  also  think  that  the  sanctions  given  to  marriage 
m  the  inspired  volume,  whether  by  positive  injunction  or  by 
obvious  implication,  arc  of  much  more  value  than  all  those  tra¬ 
ditions  and  customs  of  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Infidels,  which  he 
has  adduced  in  support  of  the  celibacy  imposed  by  his  church 
on  her  ministers. 

;  Count  dc  Maistre  has  based  his  arguments  on  the  weakness 
of  our  nature,  and  has  consequently  relied  on  reasonings  as 
absurd  as  those  which  an  eminent  clergyman  found  a  few  years 
ago  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  Ireland.*  But  our  author 
knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was  about,  and  nothing  can  give  a 
better  idea  of  his  talent  and  perspicacity,  than  the  manner  in 
which  he  handles  the  subject  ol  the  churclics  which  arc  opposed 
to  his  own. 


♦  *  Ireland  f  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev,  Baptist  Noel,  p.  24. 
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The  most  important,  and,  to  our  readers,  the  most  interesting 
of  his  remarks,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  established  church 
of  our  own  countrj\ 

‘  Everything,*  he  says,  *  seems  to  demonstrate  that  the  English 
nation  is  destined  to  begin  that  great  religious  movement  which  is 
now  prepiU-ing,  and  which  will  become  a  sacred  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  They  possess  two  inappreciable  advantages,  of  which  they 
arc  not  themselves  aware,  but  which  will  enable  them  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  who  were  the  first  to  abjure  it.  These  advantages  consist  in 
that  most  fortunate  contradiction,  which  makes  their  religious  system 
at  the  same  time  the  most  evidently  fidse,  and  most  evidently  the 
nearest  to  truth.  Tliere  is  no  need  of  research  or  arguments  to  know 
that  the  Anglican  religion  is  false.  It  is  prejudged  by  intuition  ;  it  is 
false  as  the  sun  is  clear;  it  is  quite  sufRcient  to  look  at  it.  The  An- 
f/iican  hierarchy  stands  isolated  in  Christendont,  conseqttenthj  it  is  null. 
Nothing  sensible  can  be  replied  to  this  simple  observation.  Its  epis- 
cojiacy  is  ecpially  rejected  by  the  catholic  church,  and  by  the  protes- 
tant.  But  when  it  is  neither  catholic  nor  protestant,  what  is  it  then? 
Nothing  at  all.  It  is  a  civil  and  local  establishment,  diametrically 
ojiposed  to  the  universality,  wdiich  is  the  exclusive  sign  of  truth. 
Either  this  religion  is  false,  or  God  became  incarnate  for  the  English. 
There  is  no  medium  between  these  two  propositions.  Their  divines 
frecpiently  appeal  to  the  establishment,  without  perceiving  that  this 
very  word  annuls  their  religion,  because  it  admits  novelty  and  human 
action,  two  great  anathemas,  equally  visible,  decisive,  and  indelible. 
Other  divines  of  the  same  school,  and  even  prelates,  wishing  to  escape 
from  those  anathemas  of  which  they  have  an  involuntary  conviction, 
adopted  the  strange  expedient  of  maintaining  that  they  were  not  pro- 
testa nts ;  upon  which  we  may  say  to  them — fVho  are  you,  then  ? 
Apostolical,^  they  say.  But  this  is  undoubtedly  only  to  make  us 
laugh,  if  it  were  possible  to  laugh  at  such  serious  subjects,  and  at  such 
estimable  men. 

‘  The  Anglican  church  is  moreover  the  only  association  in  the  world 
which  has  declared  herself  to  be  null  and  ridiculous  by  the  very  act  of 
her  constitution.  She  solemnly  proclaimed  in  this  act  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  neither  more  nor  less,  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
which  it  is  necessary  to  swear,  in  order  to  belong  to  that  church.  But 
one  of  these  articles  (the  twenty-fifth)  solemnly  declares  that  God,  in 
constituting  his  church,  has  not  left  infallibility  on  the  earth,  that  all 

•  Tlie  author  says  in  another  place  of  the  same  book,  ‘  The  Anglican 
church,  to  the  good  sense  and  pride  of  which,  it  is  equally  repugnant  to  be 
in  pretty  bad  company,  has  for  some  time  imagined  that  she  is  not  7^ro- 
testant.  Some  members  of  the  clergy  have  openly  defended  tliis  thesis,  and, 
as  by  admitting  this  supposition,  they  found  themselves  to  be  w’ithout  a 
name,  they  said  that  they  were  apostolicals.  It  appears,  however,  tliat  it  is 
too  late  for  giving  to  one’s  self  a  name,  and  Europe  is  become  too  imj)crti- 
nent  to  believe  such  an  ennoblement.  The  parliament,  meanwhile,  lets 
the  (ipostolicals  call  themselves  as  they  please,  and  ceases  not  to  protest 
that  it  is  protestant  *^Du  Pape,  p.  885. 
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the  cliurclies,  beginning  by  that  of  Rome,  have  erred;  that  they  have 
grossly  erred  in  point  of  dogma,  even  in  point  of  morals  ;  so  that  none 
of  tliein  professes  the  right  of  prescribing  a  belief,  and  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  the  Christian.  The  Anglican  chureh 
consequently  declares  to  her  children,  that  she  has  a  right  to  eoinmand 
them,  but  that  they  also  have  a  right  not  to  obey  her.  At  the  same 
moiiKUit,  with  the  same  pen,  with  the  same  ink,  and  on  the  same 
paper,  slie  deelares  the  dogma,  and  declares  that  she  has  no  right  to 
(leelare  it.  I  hope  that  in  the  interminable  catalogue  of  human  follies, 
this  will  always  hold  one  of  the  first  places.* 

‘  After  this  solemn  declaration  of  the  Anglican  church,  nothing  w^as 
wanting  but  the  evidence  of  civil  authority,  to  ratify  that  judgment, 
niul  this  is  found  in  the  parliamentary  debates  on  the  catholic  eman¬ 
cipation,  in  1805.  In  one  of  those  noisy  meetings,  which  only  serve  to 
prepare  a  more  distant  and  more  happy  epoch,  a  sentence  escaped  the 
attorney-general  of  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  which,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  has  not  been  remarked,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  things  which  had  been  uttered  in  Europe  for  a 
century: — ^  I  think,*  said  he,  addressing  the  House  of  Commons,  ^  that 
no  alternative  van  exist  between  keeping  the  establishment  we  have,  and 
putting  a  Roman-catholic  establishment  in  its  place 

‘  Tlie  comment  on  this  inappreciable  ingeniousness  is  very  simple. 
It  is  as  if  the  attorney-general  had  said,  ‘  Our  religion  is,  as  you  know, 
only  a  purely  civil  establishment,  which  has  no  otlicr  support  than  the 
law  of  the  country  and  the  interest  of  every  individual.  Why  are 
we  Anglicans?  Certainly,  not  because  we  are  influenced  by  persua¬ 
sion,  hut  from  fear  of  losing  our  goods,  honours,  and  privileges.  The 
word  faith,  having  consequently  no  meaning  in  our  language,  and  the 
conscience  of  the  English  being  catholic,  we  shall  obey  it  from  the 
moment  that  it  shall  not  cost  us  anything.  In  one  instant  we  shall 
be  all  catholics.’ 

‘  But  if  there  is  nothing  so  evidently  false  as  the  Anglican  system, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  does  recommend  itself  to  us  as  being  the  nearest 
to  the  truth.  Controlled  by  three  terrible  sovereigns,  and  it  is  our 
<luty  to  say,  controlled  likewise  by  a  superior  good  sense,  the  English 
could,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  resist  to  a  remarkable  point  that  tor¬ 
rent  whicli  was  carrying  away  other  nations,  so  as  to  preserve  several 
catholic  elements.  Hence  that  ambiguous  physiognomy  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  Anglican  church,  and  which  so  many  writers  have  ob- 
serv(‘d.  She  is,  undoubtedly,  not  the  legitimate  sj)ouse,  but  the 
mistress  of  a  king  ;  and  although  evidently  the  daughter  of  Calvin, 
she  has  not  the  brazen-faced  appearance  of  her  sisters.  Raising  her 
head  with  a  majestic  air,  she  utters  in  a  sufliciently  distinct  manner 

The  Article  25  is  evidently  by  mistake  quoted  for  the  Article  20.  The 
author  is  not  correct  in  stating  that  the  articles  declare  that  all  churches, 
beginning  by  that  of  Rome,  have  erred,  whilst  it  is  said  (Article  19),  ‘As  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  have  erred,  so  also  the  church 
of  Rome  hath  erred,*  &c. 

t  Parliamentary  Debates  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  943.  London.  1805. 
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the  names  of  fathers^  council^  and  chiefs  of  the  church ;  her  hand 
wears  the  crozier  with  ease,  she  seriously  speaks  of  her  nobility,  and 
under  the  mask  of  an  isolated  and  rebellious  mitre,  knows  how  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  certain  remainder  of  ancient  grace, — venerable  wreck  of  a 
dignity  which  is  no  longer.  O  noble  English  !  you  formerly  were  tlie 
first  enemies  of  unity;  to-day,  the  honour  of  bringing  it  back  in 
Europe  devolves  ui)on  you.  Error  raises  there  its  head,  only  because 
our  two  languages  (English  and  French)  ai-e  enemies.  If  they  become 
allied  on  the  first  of  these  subjects,  nothing  will  resist  them.  It 
matters  only  to  seize  the  fortunate  opportunity  which  politics  present 
to  you  at  this  moment.  One  single  act  of  justice,  and  time  will  do 
the  rest.* — Du  Pape,  pp.  423 — 428. 

This  was  written  in  1817,  wdicn  few,  if  any,  persons  in  this 
country  foresaw  that  ‘  great  movement’  which,  according  to  the 

Credietion  of  the  author,  ‘  the  English  nation  is  destined  to 
egin,*  and  which  has  actually  commenced,  and  is  advancing 
with  fearful  rapidity. 

The  political  doctrines  of  popery,  as  developed  in  the  works 
under  review,  dcscr\’e  particular  notice.  They  constitute  a 
practical  refutation  of  the  opinion,  that  Catholicism  is  more 
favourable  to  political  liberty  than  protestantism,  or  at  least,  that 
it  is  not  less  so.  This  opinion,  artfully  supported  by  some 
writers,  originated  in  this  country  from  the  unnatural  position  in 
which  the  Roman  catholics  stood  towards  the  protestants,  when 
the  latter,  having  vanquished  the  defenders  of  absolutism,  became 
themselves  oppressors  of  their  opponents.  This  state  of  things 
produced  its  natural  results,  in  rendering  the  vanquished  more 
liberal  than  the  victors. 

We  have  already  quoted  the  passage  of  our  author,  where  he 
complains  of  the  influence  which  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  had  produced  on  the  political  opinions  of  the  eighteenth. 
He  devclopes  his  ideas  on  this  subject  in  a  more  distinct 
manner,  in  the  following  passage,  where  he  speaks  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  learning  and  free  discussion  on  the  state  of  society : — 

‘  On  all  parts  they  (the  learned  men,  savants')  have  usurped  an  in¬ 
fluence  without  limits;  and  still,  if  there  is  anything  certain  in  this 
world,  it  is,  according  to  my  opinion,  that  it  belongs  not  to  science  to 
guide  men.  Nothing  that  is  necessary  is  entrusted  to  it;  only  a  mad¬ 
man  may  believe,  that  Goil  has  charged  academies  with  instructing  us 
what  we  owe  to  him.  It  belongs  to  prelates,  to  the  noblemen,  and  to 
the  great  officers  of  the  state  to  be  the  depositaries  of  the  conservative 
truths,  to  teach  nations  what  is  good  and  wdiat  is  bad,  wdiat  is  true  and 
what  is  false  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  order.  Others  have  no  right 
to  reason  u()on  such  matters.  They  have  natural  sciences  for  their 
amusement.  Of  what  can  they  complain?  lie  'who  speaks  or  wTites 
in  order  to  take  a  national  dogma  from  a  people,  ought  to  be  hanged 
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like  a  ilomestic  thief.  Even  Rousseau  has  admitted  it,  without  think¬ 
ing  of  what  he  asked  for  himself.*  AVhy  was  the  imprudence  com¬ 
mitted  of  granting  speech  to  everybody?  This  is  what  Inus  lost  us.*— 1 
Soirees  de  St,  Petersbourg,  vol.  ii.,  p.  99. 

This  is  indeed  a  startling  commentary  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  But  many  persons  will  object  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  personal  opinion  of  the  author,  not  waiTanted  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman-catholic  church.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Roman-catholic  writers  who  have  endeavoured  to  establish 
political  liberty  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman-catholic  church, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Abbe  de  Lamcnnais,  were  condemned  by 
the  pope  in  the  most  untpialified  manner,  whilst  all  those  who 
have  supported  despotism  by  the  same  doctrines  have  always 
been  praised  and  favoured.  Protestants  may  indulge  in  the 
wildest  theories  about  the  application  of  refigion  to  politics, 
without  being  controlled  by  any  other  authority  than  that  of 
other  writers  who  may  choose  to  refute  them ;  but  whenever  a 
Roman-catholic  makes  such  an  application,  the  authority  of  his 
church  never  fails  to  condemn  it.  vVe  shall,  however,  give  them 
another  unanswerable  proof,  that  this  is  a  positive  doctrine  of 
that  church,  neither  unauthorized  nor  obsolete,  but  proclaimed 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  by  the  present  pojxi  himself,  in  his 
encyclical  letter,  addressed  to  the  Roman-catholic  clergy,  and 
dated  the  15th  August,  1832. 

After  many  complaints  of  the  evils  of  the  present  times,  such 
as  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  secret  societies,  contempt  for  clerical 
authority,  attempts  to  abolish  the  celibacy  of  the  priests,  and 
religious  iudifference,  he  continues  : — 

‘  From  this  most  corrupt  source  of  indifferentism  flows  that  absurd 
and  erroneous  maxim,  or  rather,  that  delirament,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  assure  and  vindicate  the  Uhertg  of  conscience  for  whomsoever  it  may 
ho.  The  way  to  this  most  pestilential  error  is  prepared  by  that  full 
and  immoderate  freedom  of  opinion  which  is  widely  ranging  for  the 
ruin  of  civil  and  religious  society,  because  several  assert,  with  an  ex¬ 
treme  impudence,  that  some  good  may  result  from  it  to  r(‘ligion.  But 
St.  Augustinus  said.  What  gives  sooner  death  to  the  soul  tiam  freedom 
of  error  and,  indeed,  every  check  which  might  retain  men  in  the 
paths  of  truth  being  taken  off,  their  nature,  inclined  to  evil,  falls  into 
a  jweeipice,  and  we  may  say  with  truth,  that  the  bottomless  pit  is 
opened,  that  pit  whence  St.  John  saw  arising  a  smoke  which  darkened 
the  siin,  and  coming  out  locusts  which  devastated  the  earth.  Hence 
clmnges  of  mind,  corruption  of  youth,  contempt  for  the  most  sacred 
tilings  and  laws  spread  amongst  the  people — in  a  word,  the  greatest 


*  Vide  Contrat  Social, 
t  St.  Augustinus,  Epistolar  clxvi. 
VOL.  XIII.  N  N 
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postilenco  to  society,  because  experience  shows,  since  the  remotest 
aiiti(|uity,  that  states  which  had  been  flourishing  by  their  riches,  power, 
and  glory,  |)erished  by  tliat  evil  alone— the  immoderate  liberty  oi' 
opinions,  the  licence  of  speech,  and  love  of  innovation. 

‘  To  this  refers  that  wicked,  detestable,  and  never  sufHciently  to  be 
execrated  liberty  of  the  book  trade,  to  publish  any  writing  whatever, 
a  liberty  which  several  dare  to  demand  and  to  promote.  We  are 
horror-struck,  venerable  brethren,  considering  with  what  monstrous 
doctrines,  or  rather  errors,  we  are  beset,  and  which  are  spread  every¬ 
where  by  an  enormous  multitude  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  w^orks  of 
small  volume,  but  great  malice,  and  whence  issues  malediction  spreading 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  we  deplore.  There  are,  however, 
sucli — oh,  how  it  grieves  us  to  say! — who  have  arrived  to  such  a  pitch 
of  impudence  as  strenuously  to  assert  that  the  deluge  of  errors  pouring 
from  that  source  is  sulliciently  compensated  by  some  book  which  may 
apjM'ar  in  defence  of  religion  amidst  that  flood  of  depravity.  It  is  not 
permitted,  and  contrary  to  every  law,  to  do  on  purpose  a  certain  and 
a  gr(‘,ater  evil,  for  the  hope  that  some  good  may  result  from  it.  What 
man  in  his  senses  will  maintain,  that  poisons  should  be  allowed  to 
spread,  to  be  publicly  sold,  to  be  carried  about  and  even  drunk,  because 
they  are  remedies  by  which  those  wdio  use  them  may  escape  from 
death. 

‘  The  discipline  of  the  church,  in  destroying  the  pestilence  of  bad 
l)ooks,  was  very  different  since  the  times  of  the  apostles,  of  whom  w^e 
read,  that  they  burnt  a  great  quantity  of  books.  It  is  sufficient  to 
read  the  law  s  enacted  on  that  subject  by  the  fifth  council  of  Lateraii, 
and  the  ordinance  given  since  that  time  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  our  prede¬ 
cessor  of  happy  memory,  in  order  to  prevent  that  which  had  been 
wholesomely  invented  for  the  increase  of  faith  and  the  propagation  of 
useful  science,  from  being  employed  to  a  contrary  object,  and  causing 
injury  to  the  faitliful.’ 

Now  WT  ask  the  defenders  of  Romanism,  who  maintain  that 
it  is  not  opposed  to  political  or  religious  liberty,  what  is  the 
meaning  ot  the  declaration,  that  ‘  the  liberty  of  conscience,^ — i.e., 
religious  liberty,  is  an  absurd  and  erroneous  maxim,  or  rather,  a 
ihTirament ;  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  a  w  icked  and  detest¬ 
able  thing,  and  which  can  never  be  sufficiently  execrated ;  and 
that  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  the  censure  under  which 
the  press  is  groaning  in  despotic  countries,  as  uniust,  is  false, 
daring,  and  injurious  to  the  holy  see,  wdiich  boasts  here  to  have 
always  striven  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  man,  and  to  destroy 
with  fire  all  the  noxious  and  even  suspected  books,  of  which 
the  censure  belongs  to  its  ministers.  If  any  Roman  catholic 
denies  and  abjures  such  doctrines,  and  \\c  sincerely  hope  that 
there  are  many  who  conscientiously  do  so,  we  tell  him  he  be¬ 
comes  by  this  very  fact  a  protestant,  because,  as  (>ount  de 
Maistre  has  well  obserx^d,  ‘  Whoever  protests  either  against  the 
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whole  authority  of  the  pope,  or  some  points  of  it,  becomes  a 
protestant  He  is  either  uninformed  about  the  true  doctrines  of 
tlic  church  of  Rome,  or  he  does  no  longer  belong  to  it,  except 
nominally.’  We  appeal  to  his  own  sound  sense,  whom  are  we, 
who  are  without,  to  believe  ;  whether  the  supreme  chief  of  the 
church,  who  makes  an  official  declaration,  or  a  simple  member  of 
that  church,  who  relics  on  no  other  authority  than  that  of  his 
private  judgment, — of  that  very  private  judgment,  the  use  of 
which,  in  matters  of  religion,  is  the  constant  theme  of  reproach 
to  us  from  his  party.  Now  the  only  difference  between  us  and 
tliose  Roman  catholics  who  sincerely  abjure  the  doctrines  con¬ 
tained  in  the  encyclical  letter  of  the  pope  is,  that  we  go  farther 
in  the  exercise  of  that  judgment  than  they  go,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  w^e  both  are  acting  on  the  same  principle.  We 
ask  them,  moreover,  whether  they  w  ill  take  on  themselves  to  say 
that  the  pope  is  in  error?  Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  there  is  jin 
end  of  the  papal  authority  ;  if  not,  they  have  acted,  in  denying 
the  necessity  of  the  censure,  and  asserting  the  liberty  ot  the 
press,  ^  xcith  an  extreme  impudence^  according  to  the  words  of 
that  authority;  wdiich  cannot  be  wrong.  But  arc  not  the  very 
same  doctrines  taught,  although  in  a  somewffiat  disguised  manner, 
by  divines  who  protest  against  being  protestants,  although  the 
law  of  the  land  considers  them  as  such,  and  grjvnts  them  many 
advantages,  solely  on  account  thereof?  It  is  quite  possible  to 
wTite  against  transubstantiation,  and  yet  to  defend  some  of  the 
worst  doctrines  of  Romanism. 

We  must  add,  that  the  events  of  these  times  clearly  prove  that 
the  pope  has  much  more  at  heart  the  maintenance  of  absolute 
power  in  Europe  than  the  preservation  of  his  immediate  authority 
in  some  provinces,  which  he  seems  disposed  to  offer  as  a  sop  to 
Cerberus,  provided  he  may  thereby  guard  the  remainder  of  his 
dominions  from  the  progress  of  liberal  views.  This  we  see 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Poland  and  Spain.  When  the  former 
country  raised  the  banner  of  national  independence,  the  Roman- 
catholic  clergy,  wuth  a  few  exceptions,  joined  in  the  general 
movement,  and  several  of  them  gave  splendid  proofs  of  a  devoted 
patriotism.  Yet  that  manifestation  was  condemned  in  the  most 
unqualified  manner  by  the  present  pope  in  his  hreve^  addressed 
in  July,  1832,  to  the  Polish  bishops.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  whose  favour  the  above-mentioned 
hrere  was  issued,  ordered  that  about  four  millions  inhabiting  the 
Polish  provinces  incorporated  with  Russia,  who  had  followed 
for  centuries  that  branch  of  the  Greek  church  which  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Rome,  should  abjure  their  obedience  to  the  pope,  and 
acknowledge,  like  the  church  of  Russia,  the  emperor  for  their 
J^piritual  chief.  The  bishops  were  easily  gained  over  to  sign  a 
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union  with  the  Uus£»lan  church,  hut  a  ^eat  number  of  the  lower 
clerjry,  j>anicularly  {)arLsh  priests,  refused  to  subscrilx?,  nobly 
preferring  transportation  to  Siberia  to  a  betrayal  of  their  cun-  | 

science.  Our  own  religious  convictions  are  greatly  opposed  to 
theirs,  yet  we  caiuiot  but  feel  the  greatest  respect  for,  and  bestow 
the  must  unresen’ed  .praise  upon,  those  high-m’mded  men  who  J 

preferred  to  suffer  such  a  |)enalty  rather  than  deny  what  they  | 

conscientiously  believed  to  be  the  truth.  But  what  was  the  con-  I 

duct  of  the  po|)e  on  tliat  occasion?  lias  he  denounced  the  I 

Em|)eror  of  Russia  as  an  oppressor  of  the  church?  Has  he  } 

ordered  public  prayers  to  be  said  tluroughout  Roman-catholic 
Christendom  for  the  release  of  those  noble  martyrs,  iis  he  has  \ 

done  for  the  recovery  of  the  church  property  couHscateil  by  the  4 

Cortes  of  Spain  ?  5io  such  thing.  In  an  allocution,  w  hich  he 
was  comjMjlleil  for  decency’s  siike  to  publish,  he  feebly  complains 
of  the  bishops  who  had  abjured  his  supremacy,  and  expresses 
his  hopes  that  the  magnanimous  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Siime 
emj)cror  who  had  caused  the  separation,  and  transported  to 
Silx'ria  the  priests  who  remained  faithful  to  Rome,  will  set  all 
these  matters  right.  The  absurdity  of  this  allocution  is  too 
glaring  to  rc(juire  any  comment. 

How  different  is  the  conduct  of  the  same  pojx?  towards  Spiin, 
which  has  till  now’  presened  intact  the  Roman-catholic  church. 

Is  not  Espartcro,  who  reguhu-ly  attends  mass,  denounced  as 
sacrilegious  by  all  the  ailherents  of  paj)al  authority  ?  and  are  not 
public  prayers  ordered  throughout  the  Roman-catholic  worUl,  in 
order  to  bring  al)out  a  change  in  the  present  state  of  things  in 
S|>ain  ?  The  reason  of  this  contradiction  is,  however,  obvious, 

.^pain  has  adopted  liberal  institutions,  and  their  indis|H‘nsable 
accompaniment,  ‘  the  never-lo-l>e-sufficienlly  exccrattHl  lilH'riy 
of  the  press.’  This  will  rapidly  lead,  not  only  to  the  religious 
emancipation  of  the  Ten  insula,  but  w  ill  also  j)ow  erfully  act  on 
Italy  itself. 

The  author  endeavours  to  ])rove,  by  a  great  display  of  historical 
erudition  and  much  sophistry,  that  the  poj)es  are  the  natural 
judges  between  monarchs  and  nations,  and  that  the  latter  should 
never  rise  against  the  most  tyrannical  sovereigns,  but  apply  to 
the  pope  for  tlic  redress  of  tlieir  wrongs.  He  maintains,  that 
such  a  check  to  absolute  pow  er  ought  to  be  preferred  by  monarchs 
to  that  which  is  imposed  u|)on  them  by  |)opular  constitutions,  as 
it  is  much  less  humiliating  to  Ik?  controlleil  by  the  pojx?  than  by 
his  own  subjects,  because  the  popes,  in  struggling  against 
monarchs,  were  always  acting  as  the  delegates  of  vioil. 

‘  Kmlerie,’  says  he,  ‘  under  the  of  the  pop',  might  have  Imumi 
an  «»l»it‘et  ot  torn»r,  |R'rhaps  of  coinp.assion,  hut  never  of  i*ontenipt,  no 
iiion*  than  David  pn>strat«Kl  b<!fore  the  angel  w’ho  brought  him  the 
plagues  of  the  Lonl.’ — Du  Pnpv,  p.  33o. 
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Ill  another  jvirt  of  the  same  work  he  savjj, — 

‘  lluit  it  Is  much  better  for  the  luonareh  to  K*  dejKKiid  by  the 
than  by  hi?  subjects,  because  the  iK>[»e,  in  siwritiein^  the  kii^g,  would 
save  the  majesty;  he  would  not  neglect  any  personal  aIh>viations  which 
etreumstanees  might  |»ermit,  but  alx>ve  all,  and  this  deserves  s<»mo 
attention,  lie  would  fulminate  against  the  pi\»ji*ct  of  depriving  the 
wliole  dynasty,  even  for  enWs,  ami  the  morv*  S4.c  for  the  faults  of  a 
single  heml.  lie  would  teach  the  nations  ‘  that  it  w  the  family  tchivk 
reitjns  ;  that  the  case  ichivh  has  hapfHtied  is  entirely  similar  to  that 
an  ordiuartf  suevesskat^  oitcMcil  hp  death  or  illfuss ;  ami  he  icoitUi  eml 
bp  proclaimimj  an  anathema  apainst  every  man  U'ho  tctmld  be  darinp 
enmtph  to  t/nestion  the  rkjhts  of  the  reiijnimj  house.* ' — Ib.,  [k  2'SS. 

Does  not  this  |nissiige  forcibly  reuiiiul  us  of  certain  ihK'trines 
proclaimeil  not  very  long  ago,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts 
from  the  tlirone  of  this  country  w  as  a  national  sin  ? 

The  doctrines  which  we  have  ex|X)scd  in  this  article  will 
probably  appear  to  the  plain  sense  of  our  readers  absurd^  and 
luiinv  of  them  will  |H?rhaj>s  wonder  how  it  is  |x>ssible  that  they 
should  tind  converts?  \et  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  similar 
opinions  are  rapiilly  gaining  grouiul.  We  have  already  expressed 
our  belief  that  this  mav  l>e  greatlv  attributed  to  that  weakness 
of  the  human  mind  which  is  more  eiisily  {Krsuaded  by  the 
(juibblcs  of  Ciisuistry  than  by  the  arguments  of  a  straightforwanl 
reasoning.  We  must  add,  that  the  doctrines  we  have  referred 
to,  often  tlaltcr  the  passions  and  interests  of  individuals  and  of 
classes,  as  an  illustration  of  which,  we  might  adduce  our  authors 
reasoning,  piige  359,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  cpiote  if  our 
space  |X'rmitted. 

Let  us  now  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  once  more  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  reaction  of  Koine,  whether  ojk'h  or  dis-  * 
guised,  is,  notwithstanding  the  striking  absurdity  of  its  preten¬ 
sions,  making  rapid  strides,  and  in  cniarters  where,  considering 
the  educational  advantiiges  jx)ssessed,  knowledge  ought  to  be 
general.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  manner  of  promoting  and 
defending  certain  doctrines  to  ilecide,  at  least  for  a  time,  their 
success  or  failure ;  and  this  a})jx?ars  to  be  the  main  cause  to 
which  the  progress  of  the  rcactioninry  movement  may  be  ascribed. 
The  development  of  our  views  on  this  |K)int  would  require  a 
separate  article,  and  \sc  may  perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  attempt 
it.  We  conclude  at  present  w’ith  the  earnest  hojx'  that  the 
reign  of  truth  will  be  the  result  of  the  great  stniggle  which  is 
now  beginning  thix)ughout  all  the  civilized  world,  between  the 
prineiples  of  Rome  and  those  of  the  Reformation.  This  state 
of  things  is  undoubtedly  Ix'tter  than  religious  indifferenct*,  in 
the  condemnation  of  which  we  entiivly  agree  with  our  op|H)- 
nents ;  yet  the  contlict  may  be  proiluctive  of  great  harm,  as  it 
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uiKiuchlioiKibly  will  l>c  severe  and  protracted.  Unfortunately, 
the  history  of  religious  parties  shows  but  few  exainjiles  of  a 
rational  and  peaceful  discussion  of  great  questions,  devoid  of 
bitterness  and  |)ersonality,  and  carried  on  with  the  sole  object  of 
ascertaining  the  truth.  We  therefore  most  earnestly  beseech 
and  sincermy  exhort  all  our  fellow  protestants  who  arc  engaged 
in  that  solemn  contest,  never  to  forget  in  these  trying  circuin- 
stanccs  the  precept  of  Augustinus,  ‘  In  necessariis  unitaSy  in  duhils 
libertasy  but  above  all,  *  in  omnibus  charitas.^ 


Art.  II.  Memoirs  ami  Correspondence  of  Francis  Horner ^  M.P. 

Edited  by  his  Brother,  Leonard  Horner,  Esep  2  Vols.  London: 

J.  Murray. 

The  name  of  Francis  Horner  is  probably  unknown  to  most  of 
our  readers.  His  premature  death,  and  the  rapid  succession  of 
stirring  events  since  his  day,  have  prevented  his  reUiining  that 
hold  on  the  popular  mind  for  which  many  of  his  early  friends 
looked,  and  which  the  admirable  qualities  ot  his  intellect  warranted 
them  in  so  doing.  The  general  public  will  therefore  need 
some  inducement  to  take  up  the  volumes  before  us,  and  this 
is  amply  supplied  in  the  nature  of  their  contents.  It  has  rarely 
been  our  lot  to  peruse  a  biographical  work,  partly  political  and 
partly  literary,  which  combines  in  so  abundant  a  measure  what¬ 
ever  constitutes  such  a  work  both  attractive  and  valuable. 
The  |)crsonal  (pialities  of  Mr.  Horner,  the  distinguished  character 
of  his  early  associates,  the  dce}>  interest  and  importance  of  some 
of  the  literary  cntcqirises  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part,  his 
extensive  corrcsjiondcnce,  and  early  introduction  into  the  best 
circles  of  his  day,  all  attach  a  charm  to  his  Memoirsy  which,  de¬ 
sultory  as  they  arc,  renders  them  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  informing  publications  which  the  press  has  issued  for  some 
time  past.  In  a  brief  and  modest  preface,  Mr.  Leonard  Horner 
informs  us  of  the  various  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  bring 
out  the  Memoirs  of  his  brother  in  a  more  continuous,  and,  iis 
some  would  think,  [xjrfectcd  form.  From  this  account,  we  learn 
that  the  design  of  issuing  such  a  work  was  altogether  abandoned, 
until  the  publication  of  tlic  memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel  llomilly  sug¬ 
gested  a  new  course,  which  has  been  followxd  out  with  the 
happiest  effect  in  the  volumes  now’  before  us.  As  the  materials 
employed  by  the  editors  of  that  w’ork  were  very  similar  to  those 
in  the  |K)ssession  of  Mr.  Homer’s  brother,  the  latter  tells  us,  ‘  1 
felt  an  assurance  that  by  a  careful  selection  from  the  papers  and 
con-es|X)ndence,  by  the  addition  of  a  few^  pages  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  and  close,  anil  by  filling  up  occasions  blanks  in  the  course 
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of  the  narrative,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  my  brother  himself 
relate  the  history  of  his  life.  Such  is  the  work  I  now  venture  to 
lay  before  the  public.’ 

The  letters  given  are  not  more  than  one-third  of  those  which 
were  in  the  editor’s  possession,  while  only  a  small  number  of 
those  of  his  correspondents  have  been  admitted.  ‘  I  have  been 
obliged,’  Mr.  Horner  remarks,  ‘  to  omit  much  that  I  would  wil- 
linijiy  have  published,  but  I  restricted  my  work  to  two  volumes, 
which  I  considered  the  utmost  length  to  which  it  could,  with  any 
propriety,  be  extended.’  This  decision  was  probably  wise,  though 
we  confess  the  letters  published  arc  so  valuable,  that  we  are  ready 
to  regret  more  have  not  been  given. 

Mr.  Francis  Horner  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1778.  His  father  was  a  merchant  of  that  city,  who  ‘  had 
assiduously  cultivated  a  naturally  strong  understanding,’  and  was 
thus  well  fitted,  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Horner,  to  favour  the 
early  development  of  those  talents  by  which  their  son  was  dis¬ 
tinguished.  ‘His  earliest  friend  was  Henry  Brougham,’  and  in 
1786  he  was  sent  to  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  whence  he 
removed  in  1792  to  the  University,  which  was  then  at  the  height 
of  its  reputation,  numbering  amongst  its  professors  Robertson  the 
historian,  Dugald  Stewart,  John  Playfair,  and  Hugh  Blair.  He 
remained  at  college  until  the  summer  of  1795,  and  during  the 
last  year  of  his  residence  was,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend, 
Ilciiry  Brougham,  a  leading  member  of  the  ‘Juvenile  Literary 
Society.’  Bein^  designed  for  the  Scottish  bar,  his  father  wisely 
determined  on  his  prosecuting  his  studies,  for  a  time,  in  England, 
in  order,  principally,  that  he  might  free  himself  from  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  a  provincial  dialect.  In  pursuit  of  this  object  he  rtv 
moved  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London  in  the  close  of  1795, 
and  took  up  his  residence  with  the  Rev.  John  Hewlett,  of 
Shacklcwell,  a  clergyman  of  whom  he  subsequently  sjKike  in 
terms  of  uniform  esteem.  He  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  on 
the  6th  of  June  1800,  but  within  two  years  removed  to  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  on  the  wider  and  more  remunerative 
field  which  our  courts  supply. 

Before  leaving  Scotland,  Mr.  Horner  took  an  active  part  in  the 
origination  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  his  letters,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  correspondents,  contain  freipicnt  allusions  to  the 
early  history  of  this  journal,  some  of  which  we  shall  extract  for 
the  information  of  our  readers.  ‘  The  Review,’  he  informs  us  in 
his  journal  of  September  30th,  1802,  ‘was  concerted  about  the 
end  of  last  winter  between  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  and  myselt. 
The  plan  was  immediately  communicated  to  Murray,  Allen,  and 
Hamilton ;  Browm,  Brougham,  and  the  two  Thompsons,  have 
gradually  been  made  parties.’ 
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Considerable  diflieuUies  were  experienced  in  the  accoin]>lish- 
iTicnt  of  their  design,  and  Mr.  Jeffrey,  on  wlioni  the  editorsliip 
devolved,  was  sometimes  almost  disposed  to  abandon  the  project 
in  despair.  Writing  to  Mr.  Homer  under  date  of  April  J),  1802, 
he  says, 

‘  I  must  first  tell  you  about  the  Review  though,  that  you  may  be 
satisfied  it  holds  the  lii*st  place  in  my  affection.  We  are  iu  a  iniseiable 
state  of  backwardness,  you  must  know,  and  have  been  giving  some 
symj>toms  of  despondency;  various  measures  have  been  tried,  at  least, 
against  the  earlincss  of  our  intended  day  of  publication;  and  hints 
have  been  given  of  a  delay  that  I  am  afraid  would  j>rove  fatal.  Some¬ 
thing  is  done,  however,  and  a  goo<l  deal,  I  hope,  is  doing.  Smith  has 

gone  through  more  than  half  his  task.  So  has  Hamilton.  Allen  has 

made  some  progress;  and  Murray  and  myself,  1  believe,  have  studied 
t)ur  f»arts,  and  tuned  our  instruments,  and  arc  almost  rcadif  to  hc<fut. 
On  the  other  hand,  Thompson  is  sick,  llrown  has  engaged  for  nothing 
but  Miss  Baillie's  plays;  and  Timothy  has  engaged  for  nothing,  but 

prolessed  it  to  be  his  opinion  the  other  day  that  he  would  never  put 

pen  to  [)apcr  iu  our  cause.  Brougham  must  have  a  sentence  to  himscli’; 
and  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  think  it  a  ]deiisant  one.  You  remember 
how  cheerfully  he  approved  of  our  plan  at  first,  and  agreed  to  give  ns 
an  article  or  two  without  hesitation.  Three  or  four  days  ago  1  }no- 
posed  two  or  three  books  that  I  thought  would  suit  him;  he  answered, 
with  perfect  good  humour,  that  he  had  cliangcd  his  view  of  our  plan  a 
little,  and  rather  thought  now  that  lie  should  decline  to  have  any  con¬ 
nexion  with  it.’ — Vol.  i.,  p.  1S(). 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  characteristic  than  the  closing  ])art 
of  this  extract.  Unhappily,  Lord  Brougham  is,  in  this  rcsj)ect, 
much  the  same  as  was  Henry  Brougham,  and  his  biographer  will, 
in  consequence,  have  to  tell  of  an  unsteadiness  of  j)urp()sc  which 
has  wasted  his  mental  faculties  and  neglected  opportunities  ot 
public  usefulness  such  as  no  other  modern  statesmen  has  enjoyed. 
In  the  September  following,  we  Jire  told  that  ‘  Brougham  is  now 
an  efficient  and  zealous  member  of  the  party,*  and  was  engaged 
iu  the  preparation  of  a  pajier  for  the  iirst  number.  This  number 
appeared  in  November,  and  the  measure  of  success  which  at¬ 
tended  the  ]>rojcct  is  thus  referred  to  in  Mr.  Horner’s  journal. 

‘  November  20th. — Before  I  iiroceed  to  speak  of  my  own  studies,  1 
shall  make  a  short  memorandum  with  respect  to  the  reception  which 
the  first  number  of  our  Review  h;vs  met  with  in  Kdinburgh,  for  we 
have  not  yet  got  an  account  of  its  fate  in  I^ndon.  I’^pon  the  whole, 
I  do  not  tliiuk  wc  have  gained  much  character  by  it;  it  is  considered 
as  res|H'etablc  enough  in  point  of  talents,  hut  the  severity,  in  some  of 
the  papc'rs,  it  may  be  called  scurrility,  lias  given  general  dissatisfaction. 
In  tlio  next  number,  we  must  soften  our  tone,  and  be  more  indulgent 
to  fully  and  to  bail  taste.  Jeffrey  is  the  person  who  will  derive  most 
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liuiioui*  IVom  tliw  publication,  as  Lis  articles  in  this  number  ai*o  geiie- 
nilly  known,  and  are  incomparably  the  best;  I  have  received  the 
^rreater  pleasure  from  this  circumstance,  because  the  •  genius  of  that 
little  man  has  remained  almost  unknown  to  all  but  his  most  iutioiate 
ac4uaintanccs.  Ilis  manner  is  not  at  iirst  pleasing;  what  is  worse,  it 
is  of  that  cast,  which  almost  irresistibly  impresses  upon  strangers  the 
idea  of  levity  and  superficial  talents.  Yet  there  is  not  any  man  whose 
real  character  is  so  much  the  reverse;  he  has  indeed  a  very  sportive 
and  playful  fancy,  but.it  is  accompanied  with  very  extensive  and  varied 
information,  with  a  readiness  of  apprehension  almost  intuitive,  with 
judicious  and  calm  discernment,  witli  a  profound  and  jienetrating  un¬ 
derstanding.  Indeed,  both  in  point  of  candour  and  of  vigour  in  the 
rciu^oning  powers,  1  have  never  personally  known  a  liner  intellect  than 
Jetfrey’s,  unless  1  were  to  except  Allen’s.’ — Ib.,  pp.  205,  206. 

The  first  impression  of  this  number,  consisting  of  seven 
hmulrcd  and  fifty  copies,  was  soon  exhausted,  and  a  second  of 
c(pial  extent  was  in  conscc|ucncc  immediately  put  to  press. 
‘You  will  not,’  writes  Mr.  Horner,  ‘he  surprised  that  we  have 
given  a  good  deal  of  disappointment  by  the  temperate  air  of  our 
politics ;  nothing  short  of  blood  and  atheism  and  democracy 
were  predicted  by  some  wise  and  fair  ones,  as  the  necessary 
production  of  our  set.’  Writing  to  the  same  gentleman  on  the 
24 ill  of  the  following  January,  Mr.  Horner  gives  the  following 
brief  account  of  the  second  appearance  of  himself  and  friends. 

‘  This  day  wc  publish  a  second  numbenof  our  Review.  I  think  you 
will  find  it  free,  at  least  nearly  so,  from  some  of  the  objections  that 
were  most  strongly,  and  all  of  them  justly,  urged  against  the  former. 
There  iu*c  scarcely  any  insignificant  books — no  sermons — few  jierson- 
alitics — the  general  train  of  criticism  less  abusivT.  Wc  arc  not  indeed 
([uite  purified  of  all  our  gross  faults,  but  the  opinion  of  our  friends  has 
made  a  considerable  impression  upon  us.  I  think  this  number  has  no 
articles  so  good  as  some  of  the  last;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  careful 
disipiisition.’ — Ib.,  pp.  214,  215. 

So  far  their  success  exceeded  their  expectations.  The  state 
both  of  literature  and  of  ])olitical  parties  called  for  such  a 
journal,  and  the  men  who  combined  to  produce  it,  united  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  with  distinguished  talents  and  a  varied  if 
not  profound  scholarship.  The  irreligious  tone  which  perv^aded 
the  Review  for  several  years  was  matter  of  deep  regret,  and 
served  to  alienate  from  its  ranks  many  who  were  otherwise  dis¬ 
posed  to  regard  it  with  favour.  Its  course,  however,  apart  from 
this  consideration,  was  not  free  from  discouraging  circumstances. 
Hostility  was  engendered  in  many  quarters,  and  on  various 
accounts.  This  will  always  be  the  case  with  a  public  journal,  even 
when  its  conduct  is  unexceptionable.  Those  whose  ojunions  arc 
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condemned  will  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  and  such  authors  as 
have  looked  in  vain  for  the  praise  to  which  they  deem  their 
labours  entitled,  will  naturally  join  the  malcontents.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  Mr.  Jeffrey,  dated  December  6th,  1808,  will 
not  be  uninteresting  or  unimportant  to  the  future  literary 
historiim  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

‘  I  sec  by  the  Courier  that  the  combustion  which  the  review  of 
Ccvallos  has  excited  here,  has  spread  in  some  degree  to  London.  1 
am  convinced,  too,  that  it  has  damaged  us  a  little;  and  am  so  much 
l)cr6uadcd  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  make  more  than  an  ordinary 
exertion  at  this  crisis,  that  I  take  courage  to  do  that  which  is  now  very 
painful  to  me — to  solicit  your  aid  in  my  day  of  need.  The  tories 
liaving  got  a  handle  are  running  us  down  with  all  their  might;  and  the 
ghosts  of  all  the  miserables  we  have  slain  are  rising  to  join  the  ven¬ 
geance.  Walter  Scott  and  William  Erskine,  and  about  twenty-live 
jHjrsons  of  consideration,  have  forbidden  the  llcview  to  enter  their 
doors.  The  Earl  of  Buchan,  I  am  informed,  opened  his  street  door, 
and  actually  kicked  it  out!  Then,  Cumberland  is  going  to  start  an 
anonymous  rival;  and,  what  is  worse,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Scott,  Ellis,  Frcre,  Southey,  and  some  others,  are  plotting  another. 
You  must  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  really  necessary  for  us  now  to  put 
on  a  manful  countenance,  and  to  call  even  the  emeriti  to  our  assistance. 

I  entreat  you  to  do  an  article  for  me  during  the  liolidays.  We  shall 
scarcely  be  out  before  the  end  of  January,  and  I  might  even  give  you 
the  whole  of  that  month,  if  you  need  it.  Now,  I  do  think  that  you 
would  give  me  100/.  if  I  was  in  great  need  of  it;  and  this  will  cost 
you  less  work  than  you  could  do  for  50/.  for  any  knave  of  a  solicitor, 
and  it  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence  and  gratification  to  me  than 
any  100/.  could  be.  Persuade  yourself  for  once  then,  my  dear  Horner, 
that  this  is  not  a  solicitation  of  custom,  but  that  I  make  it  with  as  much 
real  anxiety  and  earnestness,  and  as  much  dread  of  a  refusal,  as  if  I 
were  asking  a  pecuniary  boon.  You  shall  have  your  choice,  of  course, 
of  a  subject;  but  I  wish  you  would  put  your  notes  and  notions  of 
hlalthus  together  at  last.  It  is  a  fine  subject,  and  you  are  in  a  manner 
pledged  to  it.  But  if  you  can  think  of  anything  more  popular  or 
striking,  take  it — only  no  party  polities,  and  nothing  but  exemidary 
moderation  and  impartiality  on  all  politics.  I  have  allowed  too  much 
mischief  to  be  done  from  my  mere  indifference  and  love  of  sport;  but 
it  would  be  inexcusable  to  spoil  the  powerful  instrument  we  have  got 
bold  of,  for  the  sake  of  teasing  and  playing  tricks.  Tell  me,  too,  what 
you  think  I  should  do  myself.  I  grow  stupid  from  day  to  day  ;  but  I 
w’ill  cheerfully  detiicate  the  holidays  to  this  service,  if  you  will  con¬ 
descend  to  guide  me.’ — Ib.,  pp.  437 — 439. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  present  Lord  Brougham 
was  amongst  the  earliest  friends  of  Mr.  Horner,  and  w’c  are 
tempted  by  the  interest  of  the  theme  to  transfer  to  our  pages  a 
few  of  the  references  which  occur  to  this  distinguished  man. 
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It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  same  qualities,  both  of  intellect 
and  of  heart,  as  arc  exhibited  by  the  jHier,  are  conspicuous  in 
these  allusions  to  his  early  character.  Writing  in  1798  to  the 
Rev.  John  Hewlett,  Mr.  llomer  asks — 

‘  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Brougham?  He  is  an  uncommon 
genius,  of  a  composite  order,  if  you  allow  me  to  use  the  expression; 
he  unites  the  greatest  ardour  for  general  information  in  every  brancli 
of  knowledge,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  activity  in  the  business, 
luid  interest  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  with  all  the  powers  ol*  a 
mathematical  intellect.  Did  you  notice  his  physiognomy?  1  am  curious 
to  know  your  observations  on  it.’ — Ib.,  p.  66. 

Again  in  1802,  writing  to  a  friend,  he  says: — 

‘  Brougham  has  concluded  a  bargain  about  his  book  with  Longtnan, 
who  has  been  here  making  purchases  of  that  kind;  he  talks  of  sending 
it  to  the  press  in  about  two  months.  The  title,  an  ‘  Enquiry  into  the 
Colonial  Policy  of  the  European  Powers.’  That  it  will  do  him  great 
credit,  I  have  no  doubt;  I  hope  it  may  be  the  means  of  introducing 
him  into  a  respectable  line  of  political  connexions.  Old  Liverpool 
wrote  himself  into  notice  by  a  seasonable,  though  puny,  pamplilet  on 
the  rights  of  neutrals.  Should  an  active  scene  be  opened  to  Brougham, 

I  shall  tremble  >vith  anxiety  for  some  time,  though  it  is  what  1  very 
ardently  wish;  his  information  on  political  subjects,  especially  in  some 
depaitments,  is  now  immense;  his  talents  arc  equal  to  the  most  effective 
use  and  display  of  that  knowledge.  But  his  ardour  is  so  urgent  that 
I  should  be  afraid  of  his  being  deficient  in  prudence.  That  he  would 
ultimately  become  a  leading  and  predominant  mind,  I  cannot  doubt  ; 
but  he  might  attempt  to  fix  himself  in  that  place  too  soon,  before  he 
had  gone  through  what,  I  presume,  is  a  necessary  routine  of  subordi¬ 
nation,’ — Ib.,  pp.  204,  205. 

In  his  journal  for  August  26th,  1804,  Mr.  Horner  records  the 
particulars  of  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  Professor  Plju  fiiir, 
respecting  a  scheme  for  a  new  Encyclopaedia 'agitated  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  which  had,  however,  been  dropped,  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  suital)lc  editor.  The  high  opinion  entertained  of 
the  ability  and  varied  acquisitions  of  Mr.  Brougham  is  strikingly 
shown  in  the  following  statement  of  the  journalist ; — 

‘  Mr.  Playfair  asked  me  about  Brougham,  observing,  very  justly, 
that  had  he  remained  at  Edinburgh  he  would  have  been  the  man 
for  editor  of  the  Encyclopaidia.  I  told  him  fairly  that  I  should  not 
expect  that  Brougham  would  bestow  that  perseverance  in  composition 
and  minute  execution  on  which  the  merits  of  elementary  treatises 
must  very  much  depend,  and  that  at  any  rate  he  was  for  the  present 
wholly  absorbed  in  political  schemes,  with  the  view  of  bringing  him¬ 
self  into  action,  though  I  thought  it  not  an  improbable  event,  if  he 
were  disappointed  in  his  immediate  views,  that  he  might  bmy  himself 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement,  devoted  to  science  and 
literature,  and  occupied  with  some  vast  scheme  of  literary  ambition.’ — 
lb.,  pp.  258,  259. 
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Tlicrc  was  a  time  when  we  should  have  refleeted  with  uniuiu- 
glcd  pleasure  on  the  fact,  that  the  young  adventurer’s  ‘  immediate 
views’  were  not  disjippointcd.  Would  that  it  were  so  still,  hut 
alas !  for  Lord  llrougliam’s  fame,  his  bitterest  foe  cannot  desire 
a  more  humiliating  spectacle  than  his  lordship  at  present  ex¬ 
hibits.  The  sport  of  impetuous  passions,  he  recklessly  trifles 
with  a  rcjmtation  which  was  once  the  idol  of  his  country,  and 
can  scarcely  fail  to  he  speedily  identified  with  that  most  despi¬ 
cable  of  all  classes,  ])olitical  apostates.  But  enough  of  this ;  we 
have  shared  too  largely  in  the  admiration  witli  which  Lord 
Brougham  was  formerly  regarded  to  feel  other  than  ])aiii  at  his 
]>rcsciit  degraded  position.  His  entrance  into  parliament  is 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Horner  in  a  letter  dated  January  6,  1810, 
in  terms  of  unminglcd  satisfaction,  whilst  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  peculiarities  of  his  clumictcr  is  shown.  ‘  Upon  the 
whole,’  siiys  the  letter  writer,  ‘  I  would  predict,  that  though  he 
may  very  often  cause  irritation  and  uncertainty  about  him  to  be 
felt  by  those  with  whom  he  is  politically  connected,  his  course 
will  prove,  in  the  main,  serviceable  to  the  true  faith  of  liberty 
and  liberal  principles.  For  him  personally  it  will  be  very  i’or- 
tunatc  if  he  has  some  probationary  years  to  pass  on  the  op|K)silion 
side  of  the  House.’ 

The  two  men  were  evidently  cast  in  very  diftbrent  moulds, 
and  we  are  not  therefore  sur})riscd  that  some  alienation  took 
place  between  them.  *  His  alienation  from  me,’  says  Mr.  Horner 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Jeffrey,  *  for  reasons  which  I  never  have  been 
able  to  guess,  is  the  only  considerable  misfortune  I  have  ever 
suffered  in  my  life,  and  it  would  take  cpiitc  a  load  off*  my  mind 
if  he  would  give  me  a  hint  to  catch  at,  for  forgetting  that  I  ever 
had  suffered  it.  I  have  alwtws  cherished  a  hope  that  we  may  in 
time  approximate  again.’  Tiiis  hope  was  subsequently  in  some 
measure  realized,  and  Mr.  Horner  records  the  fact  in  terms  of 
the  most  entire  satisfaction. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  career,  Mr.  Horner  looked 
to  ])olitics  as  his  ultimate  destination,  and  to  his  profession  as 
the  means  of  giving  him  an  independent  and  influential  standing 
among  liis  fellow  aspirants.  ‘  rolitical  adventure,’  he  remarks 
in  his  journal,  ‘  is  a  game  which  I  am  disqualified  from  playinj^ 
by  many  circumstances  of  my  character,  and  which  I  am  resolved 
to  decline.  But  some  share  in  public  business  acquired  by 
reputation,  and  supported  on  an  independent  footing,  is  a  fair 
object,  and  almost  the  only  reward  that  stimulates  me  to  the 
law.’  In  this  expectation  he  wjis  not  disappointed.  His  repu¬ 
tation  had  preceded  him,  and  as  his  acquaintance  amongst  the 
Whig  party  was" extensive,  he  was  speedily  admitted  to  the  most 
select  circles  of  its  members.  His  first  visit  to  Earl  Fitzwilliaiu’s 
is  thus  noticed  in  his  journal ; — 
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<  I  have  been  at  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s;  the  party,  like  all  large  ones, 
unsatisfactory.  I  had  the  pleasure,  however,  of  seeing,  and  being 
intixxluced  t<>,  Windhani  and  Sheridan.  1  heard  Windham  talk  no 
more  than  to  enchant  me  with  his  manner;  Sheridan,  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  more  at  length,  and  h\  an  appropriate 
manner,  for  he  went  afterwards  with  the  younger  men  of  the  company 
to  a  tavern,  where  we  sat  till  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Ilis 
serious  conversation,  about  the  defence  bill  and  some  other  matters, 
was  very  tame;  but  his  satire  and  pleasantry  full  of  tire  and  vigour. 
He  seems  to  me  rather  too  attentive  to  strangers,  though  his  manners 
are  certainly  very  polished;  but  this  courteous  notice  of  one  looks  as 
if  it  had  a  purpose,  though  it  may  not.’ — Ib.,  pp.  254,  255. 

From  this  period  to  the  close  of  life,  his  letters  abound  in 
political  information,  always  interesting,  and  marked  by  the 
attributes  of  a  mind  at  once  honest,  discriminating,  and  candid. 
The  future  historian  of  our  political  parties  will  find  in  these 
letters  some  of  his  most  valuable  materials,  and  we  cannot  do 
better  than  transfer  a  portion  of  them  to  our  pages.  Writing 
under  date  of  May  24,  1803,  when  the  feeble  administration  of 
Mr.  Addington  was  struggling  with  the  increased  difficulties 
arising  out  of  the  expected  renewal  of  hostilities  with  Franco, 
Mr.  Horner  says; — 

‘  You  are  indebted  for  this  letter  to  a  severe  disappointment  I  met 
with  this  evening,  in  not  getting  into  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
great  display  is  expected,  on  account  chiefly  of  the  nicety  and  various 
embarrassments  under  which  the  question  must  })resent  itself  to  more 
than  one  of  the  parties.  They  are  now  in  the  very  heat  and  j>ride  of 
the  debate;  twelve  o’clock.  After  waiting  all  the  morning,  1  got  no 
farther  than  the  door  of  the  gallery.  Everybody  here  seems  to  be  of 
one  mind  as  to  the  justice  of  the  war,  in  respect  of  the  case  (as  we 
lawyers  may  call  it)  that  this  country  can  make  out  against  llonaparte; 
but  the  policy  of  war  at  the  present  juncture  is  a  different  (piestion, 
of  which  people  take  various  views. 

‘  T1  le  old  opposition  party  held  a  meeting  last  night  to  discuss  their 
plans;  I  learned  a  few  particulars  of  it.  Fox  spoke  with  great  mode¬ 
ration,  expressed  his  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  jieacc,  but  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  difliculties  of  the  conjuncture.  He  had  to  submit  to 
the  folly  of  some  of  his  associates.  AVould  you  imagine  that  that  gretit 
statesman,  Ixu-d  Suffolk,  embraced  this  seasonable  occasion  of  giving 
Fox  a  formal  lecture  upon  some  improprieties  of  his  former  comliict^ 
beginning  with  the  coalition,  and  ending  with  the  evidence  at  Maid¬ 
stone.  This  was  meant  merely  as  friendly  advice.  Sheridan  was  so 
drunk,  that  the  first  time  he  spoke  he  was  unintelligihlc;  he  afterwards 
h<*cam<'  more  articulate,  and  dwelt  a  good  deal  upon  the  danger  of 
throwing  the  doctor,  by  too  severe  an  attack,  into  the  arms  of  Pitt. 
This  id(‘a  I  lind  very  prevalent  among  many  of  the  friends  and  par¬ 
tisans  of  the  old  opposition.  But  Fox’s  observation  was  more  manly; 
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that  tliey  were  bound  to  expose  those  errors  and  weaknesses  of  which 
they  were  convinced,  and  were  not  entitled  to  practise  an  over¬ 
cautious  and  temporizing  forbearance  upon  a  calculation  of  any  con¬ 
tingencies.’ — ^pp.  218 — 220. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  he  refers  to  the  debate 
from  which  he  had  been  excluded,  and  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  speeches  of  Fox  and  Pitt : — 

‘  By  all  the  accounts  I  have  collected,  both  Pitt  and  Fox  made  a 
very  great  display.  Pitt’s  peroration  was  a  complete  half  hour  of  liis 
most  powerful  declamation,  not  lowered  in  its  tone  for  a  moment;  not 
a  particle  of  all  this  is  preserved  in  the  report  lately  published,  thougli 
said  to  be  done  by  Canning.  Fox’s  speech  was  quite  of  a  dillercnt 
cast,  and  not  at  all  in  the  tone  which  he  usually  adopts;  no  high  notes, 
no  impassioned  bursts,  but  calm,  subtle,  argumentative  pleasantry, 
lie  very  seldom  attempts  to  keep  the  house  laughing;  but  in  this 
speech,  I  understand,  it  was  evidently  his  design  throughout,  and 
Mackintosh  says  he  never  heard  so  much  wit.  A  good  many  of  tlic 
points^arc  repeated,  none  of  which  are  in  the  newspapers,  but  I  cannot 
pretend  to  give  you  them.  I  remember,  however,  the  compliment  he 
paid  to  Pitt’s  speech,  that  ‘  if  Demosthenes  had  been  present,  he  must 
have  admired,  and  might  have  envied.’  ’ — Ib.,  p.  221. 

Mr.  Addington  speedily  resigned,  when  Pitt  returned  to 
office,  and  the  old  opposition,  reinforced  by  the  Grenville  party, 
])rcpared  for  a  severe  struggle  with  the  court  favourite.  The 
death,  however,  of  Pitt,  January  23,  1806,  threw  parties  into 
temporary  confusion.  An  amendment  was  to  have  been  moved 
in  the  Cfommons  on  the  previous  day,  but  the  illness  of  the 
minister  touched  the  generous  heart  of  his  rival,  and  his  sub¬ 
sequent  death  induced,  of  course,  an  abandonment  of  the 
design. 

‘  A  few  hours  before  going  down  to  Westminster  there  w^as  a  moot¬ 
ing  at  Mr.  Fox’s  house  of  a  few  of  the  principal  persons  of  opposition; 
Cow|>or  was  there.  Fox  stated  to  them  that  he  thought  it  impossible 
they  could  enter  into  the  discussion;  he  could  not  wliile  they  had  the 
idea  that  Pitt  was  in  extremities; — ‘  mentem  mortalm  tangunt^  ho 
said.  Cowper  described  him  as  appearing  to  feel  very  sensibly  the 
calamity  of  his  distinguished  rival;  and  he  described  it  by  saying,  tliat 
Fox  appeared  to  feel  more  than  Lord  Grenville,  who  was  present  also.’ 
rrlb.,  p.  328. 

The  state  of  parties  compelled  the  king  most  reluctantly  to 
send  for  Lord  Grenville,  who  immediately  informed  his  Majesty 
*  that  the  person  writh  whom  he  should  consult  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  was  Mr.  box,’  to  which,  of  course,  the  king  had  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  submit.  The  royal  •  intentions  were  from  the  first 
known  to  be  hostile  to  tlie  Wliig  party.  There  was  no  confidence* 
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between  him  and  its  leaders,  and  in  taking  them  into  his  coun¬ 
cils,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  getting  rid  of  them  as  soon  as 
circumstances  permitted.  The  following  notices  of  some  of  the 

Krsons  interested  in  the  negotiations  now  carried  on,  occur  in 
r.  Horner’s  journal. 

‘  In  the  interval  between  Pitt’s  death  and  the  message  to  Ix>rd 
Grenville, — that  is,  between  Thursday  and  Sunday,  an  offer  was  cer¬ 
tainly  made  to  Lord  Wellesley,  from  the  remainder  of  the  ministry, 
and,  of  course,  with  the  king’s  approbation,  to  take  the  lead  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  He  declined  it  immediately  and  distinctly.  This  was 
made  known  to  the  prince,  I  presume,  by  Lord  AVellesley  himself, 
who  hits  courted  his  Koyal  Highness  since  Ids  arrival  very  assiduously, 
and  with  success;  the  prince  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Fox  as  an  instance 
of  great  generosity  in  Wellesley.  Mr.  Fox  probably  viewed  it  as 
iKjlonging  rather  to  the  virtue  of  prudence  and  address.  This  was 
mentioned  to  me  by - . 

‘  Sheridan  is  very  little  consulted  at  present,  and,  it  is  said,  will  not 
have  a  seat  in  the  c.abinet.  This  is  a  distressing  necessity.  His 
habits  of  daily  intoxication  are  probably  considered  as  unfitting  him 
for  trust.  The  little  that  has  been  confided  to  him  he  has  been  runninjj 
about  to  tell;  and  since  Monday,  he  has  been  visiting  Sidmouth.  At 
a  dinner  at  Lord  Cowper’s  on  Sunday  last,  where  the  prince  was,  he 
got  drunk,  as  usual,  and  began  to  speak  slightingly  of  Fox.  From 
what  grudge  this  behaviour  proceeds  I  have  not  learned.  The  whole 
fact  is  one  to  investigate  with  candour,  and  with  a  full  remembrance 
of  Sheridan’s  great  services,  in  the  worst  times,  to  the  principles  of 
liberty. 

‘  So  Lord  Holland,  according  to  the  projected  arrangement,  has  not 
a  scat  in  the  cabinet.  He  has  been  too  disinterested;  and  the  future 
operations  of  this  ministry  may  suffer  for  it.  He  determined  not  to 
take  a  step  higher  than  Lauderdale,  who  has  been  absent  all  the  while; 
Holland  would  not  consent  to  be  raised  over  him.  He  has  given  way 
likewise  for  Lord  Henry  Petty,  in  order  to  secure  him  a  high  situation.* 
—11).,  pp.  332,  333. 

Lord  Ellenborough’s  admission  to  the  cabinet,  as  one  of  the 
Addington  party,  was  strongly  objected  to  by  Mr.  Homer  and 
others  on  constitutional  grounds,  as  he  might  have,  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  chief  judge,  ‘  to  try  those  prosecutions  which  he  had 
concurred  in  the  cabinet  to  order.’  ^  These  general  reasons,’ 
he  remarks,  ‘  are  doubly  enforced  in  the  present  instance  by  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  man.  In  the  year  1801  he  changed 
at  an  hour’s  notice  the  opinions  and  language  of  his  life  to  become 
a  court  lawyer,  and  has  never  felt  the  dignity  of  his  great  station 
a  restraint  upon  his  temper,  from  uttering  what  is  to  the  purpose 
of  the  day  wdth  the  utmost  coarseness  of  factious  warfare.’ 

Mr.  Fox  did  not  long  survdvc  his  great  rival.  His  health  had, 
for  some  time,  been  declining,  and  now  utterly  failed  beneath 
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the  onerous  labours  of  his  position.  He  expired  on  the  13th  of 
September,  and  the  event  was  announced  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Jeffrey,  wherein  the  writer  feelingly  exclaims,  *  The  giant  race 
is  extinct,  and  we  are  left  in  the  hands  of  little  ones,  whom  wc 
know  to  be  diminutive,  having  measured  them  against  the 
others.’ 

‘  I  look  upon  what  has  been  called  Mr.  Fox’s  party,  the  remains 
of  the  old  Whig  faction,  as  extinguished  entirely  with  him;  his  name 
alone  kept  the  fragments  together  after  the  party  had  been  long  ago 

broken  to  pieces . We  are  deprived,  by  this  calamitous  death, 

of  our  great  leader  in  all  popular  principles  of  administration ;  no  man 
of  acknowledged  and  commanding  talents  is  left  to  supply  his  place. 
Hut  there  are  a  few  men  whose  integrity  and  steadiness  have  Ix  on 
tried,  and  a  few  others,  younger  men,  who  are  confided  in  by  those 
who  know  them  best,  llowick,  Lauderdale,  Holland,  and  Petty,  are 
the  persons  in  whom  I  am  inclined  to  repose  my  confidence,  though  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  ought  to  yield  the  supremacy  to  Grenville, 
while  he  perseveres  in  the  same  honourable  conduct  to  which  he  has 
adhered  since  his  junction  with  Mr.  Fox.  The  new  appointment  will 
Im*  a  sort  of  test,  not  precisely  the  disposal  of  the  seals,  but  the  maniuT 
in  which  the  vacant  seat  in  the  cabinet  is  filled.  I  look  with  very 
great  solicitude  to  the  course  of  parties  during  the  next  six  months; 
it  will  be  a  period  probably,  though  not  at  first,  of  severe  and  decisive 
probation.  I  have  no  fears  of  Lord  Grenville  himself ;  he  is  fn'c 
from  all  levity  or  ticklencss  of  conduct,  certainly,  and  has  given 
pledges  which  he  has  too  much  obstinacy,  as  well  as  honesty,  to 
forfeit.  A  few  years  of  opposition  gave  him  some  sentiments  which 
will  remain;  and  the  circumstances  of  his  family,  their  influence, 
fortune,  and  pretensions,  make  them  now  a  knot  of  aristocrats,  not 
ready  to  submit  to  the  crowm,  but  disposed  to  make  terms.  You  per¬ 
ceive,  therefore,  that  I  consider  an  alliance  with  the  Grenvilles  as  a 
measure  of  prudence  for  the  Whigs;  but  my  speculations  wdll  perha])s 
appear  as  fallacious,  ns  you  would  think  the  subject  of  them  unw'orthy 
of  a  philosopher's  approbation,  even  if  they  were  better  founded  in 
themselves.* — Ib.,  pp.  374 — 376. 

In  the  November  following,  Mr.  Horner  was  returned  for  the 
borough  of  St.  Ives,  in  Cornwall,  but  a  general  election  ensuing 
on  the  dismissal  of  the  \Vliig  administration  in  the  spring  ot 
1807,  he  was  not  re-elected  till  July,  when  hy  liord  Carrinstoirs 
interest,  he  was  returned  for  Wendover.  The  Duke  of  rort- 
land’s  administration,  which  followed  that  conse([uent  on  the 
death  of  Mr,  Fox,  was  but  short-lived,  and  overtures  w’^ere  made 
to  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey  to  coalesce  with  Mr.  Percival. 
These  were  of  course  rejected,  and  the  approaches  subsemicntly 
made  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  proauctive  of  no  lasting 
sottlemcnL  The  conduct  of  the  latter  personage  was  at  first 
regarded  by  Mr.  Horner  as  distinguished  oy  ‘  eminent  propriety’ 
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and,^  |>erfect  honour/  but  the  hollowness  of  his  professions  was 
speedily  detected,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  following*  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  llallam,  dated  July  24,  1812  ^ 

*  I  regret  very  much  that  you  arc  not  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville  in  their  rupture  of  the  negotiation.  It 
is  perhaps  a  nice  question  of  conduct,  and  one  of  those  in  which  there 
is  liardly  any  other  test  but  success  to  be  resorted  to.  Upon  the  whole 
circumstances,  piu'ticularly  with  what  has  been  added  to  our.  knowledge 
of  them  by  Lord  Moira’s  subsequent  conduct,  and  by  Lord  S[x*ncer’rt 
statement  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I  think  their  mode  of  closing  the 
negotiation  was  the  most  honourable  and  upright  for  themselves, 
though,  with  a  little  moi*e  reserve,  they  might  have  left  it  to  be  ter¬ 
minated  with  more  disgrace  to  the  prince.  1  was  prepared,  I  own  at 
the  same  time,  to  pardon  them  if  they  had  been  less  sturdy  about  the 
household,  and  thought,  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  their  getting 
power,  with  the  views  they  had  of  using  it,  that  they  might  bti  defended 
against  the  abuse  that  was  in  preparation  for  them,  if  they  should  have 
yielded  to  the  court  its  pretensions  respecting  the  household.  I  am 
now  satisfied,  looking  back  to  the  whole  intrigue,  that  they  never  had 
any  chance  of  coming  into  otHce,  and  am  somewhat  inclined  to  appre¬ 
hend  that  the  high  tone  of  personal  honour,  and  the  strict  stoical 
maxims  of  political  conduct,  which  the  present  leaders  of  the  Whig 
opposition  are  guided  by,  in  their  negotiations  about  olHce,  and  without 
the  observance  of  which,  power  can  have  but  little  to  gratify  smL  men, 
arc  not  calculated  to  obtain  place  for  tliem,  except  in  a  favourable 
conjuncture  of  accidents,  or  to  win  immediate  favour  for  them  with 
the  public,  whether  they  gain  the  places  or  are  disappointed.  I  will 
nut  say  that  nothing  of  the  peculiarities  of  temper  was  to  Ixi  detectctl 
in  their  prompt  and  jieremptory  manner  of  negotiating ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  negotiated  with  all  the  odds  against  them,  arising 
from  their  integrity  and  rigid  honour  being  known  to  those  who 
intrigued  against  them  with  fewer  scruples.  Never  was  there  a  time, 
in  my  remembrance  of  politics,  which  brought  out,  in  so  strong  a 
light,  the  characters  of  all  the  persons  engaged  in  the  transaction;  and 
1  am  sorry  to  say,  that  sonic  of  whom  I  ivas  anxious  to  form  or  to 
keep  a  high  opinion,  such  as  Canning  and  Whitbread,  sunk  a  great 
way  in  my  estimation  before  it  was  all  over.’ — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  113,  114. 

The  allusion  to  Mr.  Whitbread  at  the  close  of  this  extract  must 
not  be  understood  as  conveying  a  more  general  censure  than  was 
intended.  It  respected  only  a  particular  negotiation,  and  was  , 
perfectly  consistent  with  a  high  estimate  of  Mr.  Whitbread’s 
integrity  and  services.  The  death  of  that  practical  senator,  who 
represented  a  class  of  which  few  representatives  remain  amongst 
ns,  gave  occasion  to  the  following  summary  of , his  character  in  a 
letter  to 'Mr.  llallam,  July  22,  1815  : — 

‘  The  event  tliat  has  mo.«t  agitated  me  since  I  parted  from  you,  is 
the  death  of  Wjiitbrcad,, which  you  mentioned  with  scntiinents  that 
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pave  me  a  real  pleasure;  for  I  shall  ever  respect  his  memory,  and  with 
something  like  atfection  too,  for  the  large  portion  of  my  life  which,  in 
a  certain  sense,  I  consider  as  having  been  passed  with  him,  and  for 
the  impression  he  had  made  upon  me  of  his  being  one  of  the  most 
just,  upright,  and  intrepid  of  public  men.  As  a  statesman,  I  never 
regarded  him  at  all;  he  had  no  knowledge  of  men  or  affairs  to  fit  him 
for  administration;  his  education  had  been  very  limited,  and  its 
defects  were  not  supplied  by  any  exj>erience  of  real  political  business : 
but  he  must  always  stand  high  in  the  list  of  that  class  of  public  men, 
the  peculiar  growth  of  England  and  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
perform  great  services  to  their  country,  and  hold  a  considerable  place 
in  the  sight  of  the  world,  by  fearlessly  expressing  in  that  assembly  the 
censure  that  is  felt  by  the  public,  and  by  being  as  it  >vere  the  organ 
of  that  public  opinion  which,  in  some  measure,  keeps  our  statesmen  to 
their  duty.  Ilis  force  of  character  and  ability,  seconded  by  his  sin¬ 
gular  activity,  had,  in  the  present  absence  of  till  men  of  genius  and 
ascendancy  from  the  House,  given  him  a  pre-eminence  which  almost 
marks  the  last  years  of  pai-liament  with  the  stamp  of  his  peculiar 
manner.  His  loss  wdll  lead  to  a  change  of  this ;  in  all  points  of  taste 
and  ornament,  and  in  the  skill,  too,  and  prudence  of  debate,  the  change 
may  probably  be  for  the  better;  but  it  will  be  long  before  the  people 
and  the  constitution  are  supplied  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  a 
tribune  of  the  same  vigilance,  assiduity,  perseverance,  and  courage,  as 
Samuel  Whitbread.  The  manner  of  liis  death  quite  overwhelmed  me, 
I  could  think  of  nothing  else  for  days  together,  nor  do  I  remember,  in 
our  own  time,  another  catastrophe  so  morally  impressive,  as  the  in¬ 
stantaneous  failure  of  all  that  constancy,  and  rectitude,  and  inflexibility 
of  mind,  which  seemed  possessions  that  could  be  lost  only  with  life; 
yet  all  the  wdiile  there  was  a  speck  morbid  in  the  body  which  rendered 
them  as  precarious  as  life  itself.’ — Ib.,  pp.  260,  261. 

The  following  reference  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett  will  not  he 
uninstructive  to  those  \vho  arc  interested  in  marking  the  course 
through  which  the  would-be  patriot  is  transfused  into  the  cour¬ 
tier.  It  is  under  date  of  June  26,  1810  : — 

‘  What  a  curious  scene  was  exhibited  last  week  in  this  city;  and 
w’hat  would  John  Wilkes  or  Cardinal  de  Retz  have  said,  to  such  a 
false  step  as  Burdett  hixs  made,  in  failing  to  appear  in  the  procession 
prepared  for  him.  He  has  acted  in  that  a  more  temperate  and  peaceable 
part,  than  1  had  previously  given  him  credit  for;  but  it  is  manifest, 
that  his  conduct  is  inconsistent  with  itself,  that  all  he  had  done  before 
required  him  to  go  on,  and  that  he  had  advanced  too  far  in  the  popular 
race  to  turn  back.  His  popularity  is  accordingly  very  much  impaired. 
The  agitators  and  desperate  spirits  have  had  it  proved  to  them,  that  he 
is  not  a  leader  for  them,  and  has  not  mettle  enough;  and  the  good- 
hearted^  mob  have  found,  to  their  disappointment,  that  whether  it  be 
w'ant  of  courage,  or  too  good  a  taste,  he  will  not  ahvays  enter  into  all 
their  noise.  T.lio  more  intelligent  of  his  pai’ty  must  be  satisfied  that  he 
is  deficient  in  resolution,  and  cannot  always  be  depended  on.  His  powers 
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of  doing  mischief  are  diminished,  therefore,  if  he  ever  had  any  mis¬ 
chievous  designs,  which  I  do  not  believe;  and  if  tlie  public  were  once 
satisfied  that  he  is  no  longer  popular  with  the  multitude,  and  thereby 
formidable,  I  think  he  has  qualities  that  would  enable  him,  in  his  way, 
to  do  good  occasionally,  and  to  assist  other  public  men  in  doing  good 
in  tlieirs.  Vain  he  is,  no  doubt,  and  always  acting  upon  the  suggestions 
of  others,  and  those  often  inferior  to  himself ;  but  he  has  a  prompt  in¬ 
dignation  against  injustice  and  oppression,  one  of  the  best  elements  of 
the  passion  for  liberty;  and  by  great  and  fortunate  labour  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  talent  for  speaking  in  public.  I  believe  he  loves  his  country 
and  the  ancient  institutions.  I  think,  too,  he  has  considerable  candour 
in  judging  of  the  talents  as  well  as  motives  of  other  men;  but  there 
have  been  some  symptoms  of  a  veiy  pitiful  jealousy,  towards  those 
who  have  interfered  with  him  in  his  own  line  of  Westminster  popu¬ 
larity.  He  has  rendered  himself  a  remarkable  man,  though  I  fear  he 
is  not  likely  to  do  any  great  or  lasting  service  to  the  public;  his  late 
transactions  have  extended  his  popularity  beyond  the  capital,  to  which 
it  was  confined  before;  but  in  the  end  they  have  lessened  it  in  the 
capital.* — lb.,  pp.  49,  50. 

Sir  Samuel  llomilly’s  election  contest  at  Bristol  in  1812  is 
amongst  the  earliest  of  our  youthful  recollections.  Wc  well 
remember  the  admiration  he  excited,  the  esteem,  amounting  in 
many  cases  to  affection,  with  which  he  was  regarded,  the  un¬ 
wonted  enthusiasm  awakened  on  his  behalf^  and  the  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment  which  his  defeat  inflicted.  With  these  remem¬ 
brances  still  fresh,  we  have  been  much  interested  by  the  corres¬ 
pondence  which  passed  between  this  most  estimable  and  distin¬ 
guished  senator  and  Mr.  Horner  immediately  after  the  defeat  of 
the  former.  ‘  I  hope.’  says  Mr.  Horner,  ‘  you  will  not  decline  a 
scat  if  any  of  those  who  have  boroughs  should  (as  I  cannot  doubt 
they  will)  put  it  in  your  power.  I  know  your  objection  to  that 
mode  of  holding  a  scat  in  the  House ;  but  as  long  as  the  repre¬ 
sentation  continues  on  its  actual  footing,  I  cannot  agree  that  a 
man  who  knows  he  can  serve  the  public  ought  to  refuse  that 
opportunity  of  serving  them.’  Sir  Samuel  acknowledged  this 
communication  with  the  courtesy  which  it  merited,  remarking 
at  the  close  of  his  letter,  ‘  I  certainly  have  not  made  up  my 
mind  to  refuse  coming  into  parliament  in  the  way  you  mention. 
My  opinion  upon  that  subject  is  greatly  altered,  since  it  has 
become  the  only  legal  way  in  which  to  me  parliament  can  be 
accessible.’ 

Wc  know  not — indeed,  wc  are  clearly  of  opinion — that  in  the 
then  state  of  the  representation,  valid  objection  could  be  taken 
to  this  decision,  at  the  same  time  that  we  congratulate  ourselves 
and  the  country  on  the  rotten-borough  system  having  been  so 
far  destroyed.  Much  undoubtedly  yet  remains  to  be  done ;  but 
the  mighty  achievement  already  eftected  holds  out  the  promise* 
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of  its  certain  accomplisliment.  After  the  triumph  of  the  popular 
will  in  the  case  of  the  Reform  Bill,  we  need  not  despair  ot  any 
triumph,  however  strongly  opposed  by  aristocratical  prejudice 
and  interests. 

A  brief  visit  was  paid  in  the  summer  of  1814  to  Jeremy 
Bentham,  then  residing  at  Ford  Abbey,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Axminster,  and  the  following  brief  account  of  the  daily 
avocations  of  that  celebrated  man  will  not  be  uninterestini;  to 
our  readers.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Anne  Horner ; — 

‘  There  are  some  handsome  rooms,  furnished  in  the  taste  of  Kin" 
"William’s  time;  one  of  these,  very  spacious  and  hung  with  tapestry, 
Mr.  Bentham  has  converted  into  what  he  calls  liis  ‘  scribbling  shop:’ 
two  or  three  tables  are  set  out,  covered  with  white  napkins,  on  which 
are  placed  two  or  three  music  desks  with  manuscripts;  his  technical 
memory  (I  believe),  and  all  the  other  apparatus  of  the  exhaustive 
method.  I  was  present  at  the  mysteries,  for  he  went  on  as  if  we  liad 
n(»t  been  with  him.  A  long  walk,  after  our  breakfast  and  before  his, 
began  tlic  day.  He  came  into  the  liouse  about  one  o’clock,  tlic  tea 
things  being  by  that  time  set  by  Ins  writing-table,  and  lie  jirocc'cded 
very  deliberately  to  sip  his  tea,  while  a  young  man,  a  sort  of  juipil  and 
amanuensis,  read  the  newspapers  to  him,  paragraph  by  paragrajili. 
This  and  the  tea  together  seemed  gradually  to  prepare  his  mind  lor 
working,  in  which  he  engaged  by  degrees,  and  became  at  last  ({iiite 
absorlxal  in  what  was  before  him,  till  almut  five  o’clock,  when  he  nu  t 
us  at  dinner.  He  iierinitted  me  to  sit  in  the  same  room,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  looking  over  some  old  volumes  which  he  had  found  in  the 
Iiousc;  but  I  was  much  more  attentive  to  his  own  proceedings;  this  is 
his  daily  course  throughout  the  year.  Adam,  who  had  never  seen  him 
b(‘fore,  w:is  delighted  with  the  suavity  and  cheerfulness  of  his  mainuM*. 
1’e.sides  th(‘  young  man  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Cohen,  he  has  living 
with  him  Mr.  Mill  (a  gentleman  who  writes  a  good  diml  in  the  Kdin- 
burgh  Review,)  and  his  whole  family.’ — lb.,  pp.  179,  ISO. 

So  early  as  1812  wc  meet  with  allusions,  in  the  letters  of 
Horner’s  correspondents,  to  the  state  of  his  health,  .and  an  in- 
ci'easing  anxiety  is  evinced,  lest  his  nnineroiis  engagements 
should  tax  too  heavily  his  physical  strength.  He  himself  ap]>c.ars 
to  have  lieen  entirely  free  from  serious  apprehension,  and  the 
active  part  whieh  he  took  in  many  of  the  (piestions  which  came 
lieforc  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  early  part  of  1816,  might 
seem  to  betoken  vigorous  health.  In  a  letter  to  his  father, 
June  5th,  he  says,  ‘  I  am  still  a  little  plagued  with  a  cough,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  at  all  material  except  the  circumstance  of 
its  continuing  so  long,  which  I  think  is  owing  to  the  cold 
weather.  To  be  (piite  sure  of  this,  1  have  (by  L.ady  Holland's 
desire)  seen  Dr.  Warren,  who  thinks  there  is  nothing  in  it,  but 
considers  the  stomach,  as  t)f  old,  chiefly  in  fault,  and  has  given  m(‘ 
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sonic  directions  to  observe  on  that  head/  llis  friends,  however, 
were  far  from  sharing  in  the  indifference  with  wliich  he  treated 
tliesc  ailments.  Symptoms  of  jiulmonary  affection  developed 
themselves,  and  he  was  urged  to  submit  his  ease  to  the  judgment 
of  eminent  medical  practitioners,  lie  followed  their  advice,  but 
this  most  insidious  of  human  diseases  baffled  all  skill,  and  speedily 
terminated  his  life.  It  was  at  length  resolved  to  try  the  effects 
of  a  southern  climate,  which  he  announced  to  Lady  Holland  on 
the  30th  of  September,  in  terms  full  of  delusive  hope. 

‘Dr.  Gregory,  Avitli  the  concurrence  of  the  other  i)hysicians,  is  of 
opinion  that  all  is  sound  yet,  no  harm  done,  but  that  care  and  precau¬ 
tion  next  winter  are  indispensably  necessary,  not  only  against  cold 
and  fatigue,  but  every  degree  of  exertion.  They  have  positively  in¬ 
terdicted  me  from  my  tu’ofession  during  the  winter,  and  have  strongly 
adv  ised  me  to  pass  the  cold  mouths  of  that  season  and  the  spring  in  a 
southern  climate.  I  put  in  a  word  for  two  warm  rooms  at  home,  in 
wliich  I  promised  to  coniine  myself;  but  they  urged  the  importance  of 
getting  to  a  climate  wdiere  I  might  still  have  open  air  and  regular  ex¬ 
ercise.  That  consideration,  and  a  conviction  that  after  this  opinion 
has  been  delivered  by  them,  my  family  would  feel  constant  anxiety  if 
1  did  not  follow  it,  have  determined  me  to  go  abroad.  IVly  brother 
has  offered  to  go  with  mo,  wherever  it  is;  and  we  shall  set  out  for 
London  on  Saturday,  where  1  must  be  for  two  or  three  days,  in  order 
to  make  some  necessary  arrangements.’ — lb.,  p[).  343,  344. 


Lady  llollaiul’s  reply  to  this  eomimmicatiou  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  expressions  of  a  kind,  and  gentle,  yet  warm- hearted 
friendship,  with  which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  meet,  and,  as  equally 
honourable  to  her  ladyship  and  to  jNIr.  Horner,  we  should  tran¬ 
scribe  it  if  our  limits  were  not  already  exceeded.  Her  ladyship 
would  have  detained  him  at  I  lolland-lioiLse  for  the  winter,  but  his 


medical  advisers  were  decided,  and  he  departed  in  conseciuenee 
for  Pisa.  On  the  4th  of  February,  1817,  he  informed  his  father 
that  his  health  was  improving,  and  expressed  the  fullest  conli- 
denee  as  to  the  result.  ‘He  at  no  time  appeared  to  despair 
of  ultimate  recovery,  and  never  uttered  a  word  indicating 
apprehension  that  he  wiis  labouring  under  a  fatal  disease  ;  l)iit  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  expressed  a  belief  that  his  recovery 
would  be  slow,  and  that  he  should  have  a  long  interval  of  repose 
before  he  should  be  able  to  resume  his  active  duties.’  His  hopes, 
however,  were  wholly  illusive,  for  the  disorder  under  which  he 
was  suffering  had,  at  this  very  time,  nearly  attained  its  fatal  con¬ 
summation. 

‘  Two  (lays  after  he  had  written  tlic  last  letter  to  his  father,  tlm 
(lilliculty  of  breathing  and  the  cough  reappeared  with  some  severity; 
on  the  following  morning  they  were  somewhat  abated;  but  towards  the 
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evening  they  returnetl,  iiccoinpanied  by  drowsiness.  1  sle[>t  in  a  room 
next  to  liis  own,  with  an  open  door  between  us.  In  the  night  I  lu'ard 
him  moaning,  and  on  going  to  him,  he  said,  that  lie  moaned  IVoni 
difticulty  of  breathing;  but  that  lie  wished  to  be  left  to  sleep.  1  sent 
for  Dr.  Vacca,  who  came  at  seven  in  the  morning; — it  was  Saturday, 
the  8th  of  February.  lie  found  his  patient  labouring  greatly  in  his 
breathing,  with  strong  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  a  low,  intermit¬ 
tent,  and  iri-egular  pulse;  his  forehead  covered  with  a  cold  sweat,  and 
his  face  and  hands  of  a  leaden  colour.  He  was,  however,  perfectly 
sensible,  and  spoke  in  a  clear  distinct  manner;  expressing  neither  ap¬ 
prehension  nor  anxiety  about  himself.  Various  stimulating  apidica- 
tions  were  tried,  but  they  afforded  no  relief ;  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
gradually  increasing. 

‘  Although  I  had  entire  confidence  in  the  skill  of  Dr.  Vacca,  1  re¬ 
quested,  towards  the  afternoon,  that  there  might  be  a  consultation  with 
another  physician.  They  came  together  soon  after  four  o’clock,  and 
I  left  the  bed-side  of  the  patient,  to  receive  them  in  the  adjoining 
room ;  I  was  absent  about  ten  minutes,  and  returned  alone,  to  prei>aro 
him  for  seeing  the  new  physician.  On  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  I 
found  his  face  deadly  pale,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  his  hand  cold;  for  a  few 
moments  I  flattered  myself  that  he  had  only  fainted  from  weakness; 
but  the  sad  reality  was  soon  revealed  to  me, — the  precious  object  of 
my  care  was  taken  from  us  for  ever.’ — Ib.,  pp.  406,  407. 

It  appeared,  from  a  post-mortem  examination  which  was  in¬ 
stituted,  that  Mr.  Horner’s  disease  was  not  consumption,  but 
^an  enlargement  of  the  air  cells,  and  a  condensation  of  the 
substance  of  the  lungs.’  The  case  was,  therefore,  beyond  human 
remedy  ;  and  his  country  w’as,  in  consccmcncc,  deprived  of  one 
of  its  most  generous  sons,  and  an  extended  circle  of  friends  of  one 
of  its  brightest  ornaments,  before  the  maturity  of  his  powers  or 
of  his  fame.  Such  was  the  subject  of  these  memoirs — a  rare 
compound  of  intellect  and  affection. 

*  His  success  in  the  House  of  Commons,’  says  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith,  ‘  was  decided  and  immediate,  and  w^nt  on  increasing  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life.  Though  put  into  parliament  by  one  of  the  great  borough 
lords,  everyone  saw  that  he  represented  his  own  real  opinions;  without 
hereditary  w’calth,  and  known  as  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
his  independence  was  never  questioned;  his  integrity,  sincerity,  and 
moderation,  were  acknowledged  by  all  sides,  and  respected  even  by 
those  impudent  assassins  who  live  only  to  discourage  honesty  and 
traduce  virtue.  The  House  of  Commons,  as  a  near  relation  of  mine 
once  observed,  has  more  good  taste  than  any  man  in  it.  Horner,  from 
his  manners,  his  ability,  and  his  integrity,  became  a  general  favourite 
with  the  House;  they  suspended  for  him  their  habitual  dislike  of  lawyers, 
ot  political  adventurers,  and  of  young  men  of  consccderable  (acihnfs 
from  the  North.* — Ib.,  p.  436. 

This  is  high  praise,  but  not  higher  than  was  due.  hraiicis 
Horner  possessed  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  w  inning  elements 
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ofonr  nature,  and  wanted  only  one  (luallty  to  render  his  character 
complete.  Religion — in  its  evangelical  and  j)crsonal  sense — 
was  absent,  and  we  conse([uently  meet  in  his  letters  with  a  few 
expressions  denotive  of  hostility  to  the  more  vital  and  spiritual 
forms  of  Christianity.  What  was  the  special  cause  of  this  we 
know  not.  It  is  ours  to  deplore  the  fact ;  while  we  freely  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  in  the  very  loveliness  and  integrity  of  the 
character  exhibited,  we  find  additional  reason  to  regret  that  this 
last  perfection  of  the  human  mind  was  not  attained. 


Art.  III.  Dcs  PrisoiiSy  ct  des  Prisomiiers,  Par  le  Dr.  Vingtriiiicr, 

Medecin  eii  chef  des  Prisons  de  lloucn,  &e.  &e.  A  Versailles. 

8  VO.  1840. 

Dr.  Vingtrinier,  from  whose  work  upon  Prisons  and  Prisoners 
the  following  details  and  documents  are  taken,  is  advantageously 
known  in  France  for  his  persevering  pursuit  of  every  improve¬ 
ment  calculated  to  confer  histing  correction  upon  the  unhappy 
victims  of  vice.  During  many  years  he  has  more  particularly 
devoted  attention  to  the  care  young  criminals,  both  within  the 
walls  of  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  and  after  their  discharge 
FROM  confinement,  to  wliicli  last  subject  it  is  intended  to  limit 
this  article.* 

Melancholy  as  the  aspect  of  every  prison  is,  and  wretched  as 
all  their  inmates  are  under  any  circumstances,  it  is,  above  all,  in 
the  case  of  the  young,  that  the  inevitably  demoralizing  contact 
of  a  gaol  is  fatal  to  the  mind,  and  its  enervating  influence  mis¬ 
chievous  to  the  body.  The  full-grown  culprit  may  already  have 
ac([uired  some  habits  which  counteract  the  effect  of  evil  Jissocia- 
tions,  and  some  muscular  strength  to  bear  the  crushing  weij^ht  of 
labour  without  due  motives,  or  to  resist  the  contjigion  of  even 
more  destructive  idleness.  But  the  young,  with  their  eager 
aptitude  to  learn,  receive  in  prison  the  seeds  of  vice  in  a  hot-bed, 
and  with  their  tender  limbs,  which  demand  the  play  of  the  spirits 
as  much  as  the  free  air  for  a  full  growth,  they  must,  when  in  con¬ 
finement,  lose  all  the  just  proportions  that  should  belong  to 
human  beings. 

Feeling  these  things  keenly,  some  benevolent  and  judicious 
Frenchmen  have  devised  means  of  safely  shortening  the  time  of 
imprisonment  to  young  criminals,  and  of  suitably  disposing  of 

*  In  1826,  Dr.  Vingtrinier  published  a  notice  upon  the  prisons  of  Rouen  ; 
in  1828,  an  Essay  on  the  Reform  of  Penal  Laws;  in  1833,  an  Essay  on 
Lunatics  in  Prison  ;  in  1839,  an  Essay  on  Penitentiaries  and  Patkonage 
Societies  for  young  Criminals  ;  and  in  1840,  the  volume  from  which  the 
text  is  chiefly  taken. 
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tbcin  wlicn  ilisclmrgcil.  This  great  reform  properly  applied  in 
other  nations,  M  ill  constitute  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  record^s  of 
civilization. 

These  means  are, — inducing  avcU  selected  families  in  their 
own  country  to  receive  discharged  criminals,  and  establishing  a 
good  system  of  superintendence  over  both  them  and  their  luaslers. 

This  was  done  at  first  by  the  agency  of  voluntary  societies ; 
and  of  late  years,  by  that  of  the  government  in  connexion  with 
such  societies. 

The  first  trial  was  made  at  Strasburg,  in  1823.  Others  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Paris,  Rouen,  Lyons,  Rordcaux,  and  clscwdicre.  Success 
Ikus  generally  attended  these  efforts,  and  the  system  is  now  in 
extensive  action. 

A  full  detail  of  the  plan  and  result  may  be  given  in  ti  few 
words,  and  a  ra])id  view  of  the  progress  and  present  state  of 
prison  discipline  generally  in  France,  as  well  as  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  criminals  after  their  discharge,  will  be  useful  in 
England.  Each  branch  of  the  subject,  although  it  must  be  legis¬ 
lated  upon  singly,  is  connected  with  other  branches  of  it ;  and 
however  peculiar  some  circumstances  of  each  country  may  ho, 
all  have  great  common  bonds  with  human  nature,  which  lead 
them  to  frc(|ucnt  simultaneous  action,  and  render  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  cacli  invaluable  to  all. 

Dr.  Vingtrinicr  gives  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
last  observation.  At  the  very  time  that  the  patriots,  whom 
Thomson  j)aucgyriscs  in  the  ‘  Seasons,’  and  upon  whose  cxann>lc 
the  illustrious  Howard  only  improved,  were  awakening  in 
England  the  sympathy  for  prisoners  which  has  prevailed  with 
many  uneipial  results  to  this  day,  a  Romish  preacher,  Gros  dc 
Resplas,  in  a  sermon  before  liOuis  XV.,  roused  the  conscience 
of  even  a  corrupt  court  in  the  same  cause.  Warned  by 
the  scenes  he  haa  witnessed,  Avhen  discharging  the  duties  of 
visitor  to  capiudly  condemned  criminals,  the  venerable  priest 
concluded  an  clocpicnt  discourse  by  a  declaration,  that  he  had 
seen  these  w  retched  beings  rejoice  at  the  approach  of  the  hour 
of  execution  which  w'as  to  end  their  more  horrible  imprison¬ 
ment. 

This  sermon  produced  a  new  law’,  promulgated  in  1780,  for 
the  reform  of  the  prisons  in  France  ;  and  ever  since  that  year, 
its  successive  governments— kingly,  republican,  imperial,  and 
constitutional — have  followed  u])  tne  effort  with  various  success. 
1  he  Uevolution,  too,  in  fdling  the  prisons  of  France  w  ith  crowds 
ot  victims  belonging  to  classes  little  accustomed  before  to  their 
actual  terrors,  left  deep  impressions  on  the  minds  of  many 
rctlccting  men,  afterwards  restored  to  power,  which  have  given 
a  strong  impetus  to  the  general  reform  on  this  head. 
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The  leading  improvement  was,  the  building  of  nineteen  vast 
gaols  distributed  throughout  the  country,  and  filled  with  prisoners 
condemned  to  more  than  one  year’s  confinement.  Worh  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  all  these  gaols,  and  they  bear  the  name  of  central  houses, 

‘  maisons  centrales,’  with  a  view  to  the  substitution  of  the  idea 

pcnitaitiari/  labour  for  that  of  mere  incarceration. 

These  nineteen  gaols  are  distinct  from  the  prisons  in  which 
people  are  confined  for  less  than  one  year,  and  before  trial.  The 
other  prisons  are, — first,  jwlice  stations,  in  which  drunken  jieojdc 
and  others  are  confined  for  a  night  before  being  taken  to  the 
magistrate ;  secondly,  the  prisons  to  which  people  arc  committed 
for  trial,  and  immediately  after  sentence ;  and  thirdly,  prisons 
with  various  wards,  not  extending  to  the  purj^oscs  of  the  central 
houses. 

At  Rouen,  the  jirison  of  this  third  class  described  by  Dr. 
Vingtrinicr  in  detail,  has  distinct  wards  for  debtors — for  people 
committed  for  trial — for  criminals  condemned  to  one  year’s  im¬ 
prisonment — for  young  criminals — and  for  military  culprits. 

In  all  these  prisons  much  remains  to  be  done,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  accomplished.  In  some  of  them,  says  Dr. 
Vingtrinicr,  exactly  the  same  system  is  apidicd  to  men  convicted 
of  the  blackest  crimes,  and  to  those  who  have  only  committed 
what  we  tcnii  misdemeanors ;  and  often  well  managed  prisons, 
in  which  great  criminals  arc  passing  ten  or  twenty  years’  in- 
luirccration,  arc  better  provided  with  comforts  than  the  gaol  to 
which  an  individual  is  committed  for  trial,  who  may  be  acquitted 
of  any  offence,  lie  appeals  earnestly  for  a  wise  uniformity  of 
})lan  that  shall  remove  all  such  imperfections. 

Riit  he  enlarges  more  earnestly,  and  at  greater  length,  on 
another  very  important  point.  After  a  long  struggle,  the  hard 
treatment  of  j)risoncrs  in  former  days  was  condemned  by  all 
thinking  men,  and  is  supposed  to  be  abandoned  for  ever  by  the 
government  in  France.  Within  the  last  twelve  years,  however, 
a  new  spirit  has  arisen,  and  severit//  is  again  proclaimed  as  the 
true  principle  of  prison  discipline.  Once  it  was  a  settled  opinion, 
that  under  the  more  moderate  system,  crime  sensibly  diminished. 
The  criminals  in  France,  who  in  1818  amounted  to  2569  in 
number,  were  in  fact  reduced  to  1622  in  1825.  New  inquiries 
were  next  asserted  to  have  proved,  that  crime  increased  through 
the  attractions  of  the  improved  prisons.  Hence  the  more  modern 
system  of  solitary  confinement  and  hard  diet. 

The  same  fluctuation  of  opinion  has  taken  place  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States,  and  with  the  same  results. 

Dr.  Vingtrinicr  denies  the  correctness  of  the  calculations,  upon 
the  credit  of  which  it  is  asserted  that  crime  has  increased;  and 
expatiates  with  great  force  of  argument  and  of  illustration  upon 
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the  evils  of  the  modem  system  of  seva'itt/.  In  its  place  lie 
would  set, — first,  employment  for  criminals,  vigilantly  superin¬ 
tended ;  secondly,  good  penitentiaries;  and  thirdly,  fre(jiient 
pardons,  lie  would  thus  bring  into  action  all  that  tends  to  invite 
criminals  to  behave  well ;  and  he  would  abolish  all  that  prevents 
their  reform  by  crushing  their  hopes.  lie  insists  that  the  history 
of  prisons  and  of  criminals  in  France  proves  this  to  be  the  only 
sound  and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  case. 

These  principles  of  Dr.  Vingtrinier  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
])lan  of  protection  for  young  criminals^  which  is  now  to  be 
described  almost  in  the  words  of  the  resjxictable  author.  It  is  a 
plan  exceedingly  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  numerous 
}>ersons  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  watch  with 
anxiety  the  condition  of  this  unhappy  class  of  our  population. 

The  separation  of  young  criminals  from  adults  in  prison  is 
now  universally  admitted  to  be  indispensable.  Their  separation 
from  each  other ^  and  their  restoration  to  the  ordinary  advantages 
of  society,  without  being  exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  their  own 
families,  are  points  which  have  not  yet  obtained  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  doubted  by  any,  that  in  many  cases,  some  term 
of  imprisonment  is  necessary  for  the  correetion  of  young  cri¬ 
minals  ;  and  the  improvement  of  prisons  for  them  has  not  been 
unsuccessful.  But  after  having  passed  through  the  best  managed 
j>cnitentiary*  the  difficulty  arises,  how  they  may  be  well  disposed 
of.  This  difficulty  has  been  found  to  be  the  greater  in  the  com¬ 
mon  cases  in  which  youn^  criminals  have  been  confined  in 
ill-managed  prisons.  And  it  has  further  been  felt  to  be  most 
embarrassing  in  the  frequent  cases  in  which,  by  a  peculiarity  in 
the  French  code,*  young  persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen  are 
declared  by  the  judge  to  have  acted  ‘  without  disccrnmcnl.’ 
These  young  people  arc  required  to  be  acejuitted  on  the  trial, 
but  they  are  either  to  be  sent  home  to  their  })arcnts,  or  to  be 
confined  in  a  house  of  correction  for  terms  not  extending  beyond 
the  age  of  twenty. 

All  these  classes  arc  substantially  those  for  whom  much 
imxicty  is  felt  in  England  under  the  names  of  ‘  young  criminals’ 
and  ‘juvenile  offenders;’  and  for  whom  respectively  transporta¬ 
tion  and  colonization  have  been  provided. 

In  1832,  the  French  minister  of  public  works  adopted  the  new 
system  of  protection,  or  patronage,  for  such  young  criminals,  by 
placing  them  early  in  private  families ;  and  in  a  circular  of  that 
year,  addressed  to  all  the  departments,  the  foundation  and 
character  of  this  new  system  are  fully  described  : 

‘  A  prison,  it  is  there  said,  can  never  be  a  good  school  for  the 
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young.  Yet,  as  it  is  the  children  of  the  poor  who  for  the  most 
]>art  commit  crimes,  they  ought,  even  when  condemned,  to  be 
brought  up  so  as  to  be  able  to  cam  a  livelihood.  In  prisons  in 
which  there  arc  no  workshops,  this  is  impossible.  In  those  in 
which  the  shops  must  be  such  as  will  give  immediate  and  pro¬ 
fitable  employment  to  the  other  prisoners,  a  proper  duration  of 
apprenticeship  is  also  impossible  ;  besides,  the  trades  being 
necessarily  of  the  simplest  kind,  they  can  teach  little.  In  addition 
to  these  objections,  a  prison  education,  however  carefully  con¬ 
ducted,  shuts  the  young  out  of  the  world  which  they  arc  to  live 
in,  and  cuts  them  off  from  all  experience  of  the  ties  they  arc  to 
respect.  It  confines  them  also  to  criminal  companions,  which 
alone  is  a  great  evil.  Among  those  companions,  some  must  be 
found  of  unusual  perverseness  of  character,  and  able  to  do  incal¬ 
culable  mischief,  almost  unchecked,  to  the  rest. 

‘  These  arc  great  moral  objections  to  the  long  imprisonment  of 
young  criminals. 

‘  But  it  is  further  an  immense  disadvantage  to  shut  up  growing 
j)eoplc  in  their  youth,  when  exercise  and  the  free  air  arc  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  development  of  those  limbs,  by  the  strength  of 
w  hich  they  are  to  gain  their  bread. 

‘  The  remedy  for  these  evils  is,  to  place  young  criminals,  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  the  families  of  farmers,  or  tradesmen  willing 
for  a  money  payment  to  receive  them  as  apprentices.  Trials 
already  made  of  this  plan  in  several  departments,  recommend  it 
for  more  extensive  use.  Its  advantages  arc  undeniable.  It 
separates  ill-disposed  young  people  from  each  other.  It  gives 
them  the  incomparably  better  education  of  a  family,  and  the  best 
instruction  under  a  master’s  care.  Above  all,  wdien  they  behave 
well,  it  gives  them  kind  friends. 

‘  The  good  character  of  the  families  to  which  they  are  to  go  is 
the  first  point  to  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  autho¬ 
rities.  The  engagement  must  be  subject  to  be  cancelled,  under 
certain  specific  circumstances,  at  the  option  of  the  authorities — 
and  also  at  the  wdll  of  the  master.  Especially  if  it  be  found 
proper  to  restore  the  young  offender  to  his  own  family,  provision 
must  be  made  to  allow  of  that  step.  During  the  whole  term  of 
apprenticeship  also,  he  must  be  liable  to  be  remanded  to  prison 
upon  the  solemn  committal  of  a  judicial  officer. 

‘The  term  of  this  apprenticeship  is  to  be  until  the  age  of 
twenty,  so  that  the  apprentice  may  nave  time  to  learn  his  trade, 
and  the  master  have  the  fair  benefit  of  his  improved  skill  and 
labour. 

‘  A  fee  is  to  be  paid  to  the  master  with  these  apprentices,  under 
certain  equitable  conditions  for  its  repayment,  if  the  engagement 
hapj)cn  to  be  broken. 
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‘  The  contracts  must  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  more 
than  one  of  the  authorities,  and  in  ease  of  any  doubt,  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  minister’s  office. 

‘  After  the  young  criminal  shall  be  placed  in  the  selected 
family,  a  regular  superintendence  over  his  conduct  and  treat¬ 
ment  must  be  followed  up  by  the  local  authorities. 

‘  The  expense  of  these  proceedings  is  to  be  provided  for  out  of 
specific  funds ;  and  copies  of  all  documents  concerning  these 
proceedings  arc  sent  to  the  office  of  the  minister,  whose  circular 
IS  here  set  forth.* 

Annexed  to  the  document  from  which  the  foregoing  statement 
is  taken,  is  a  contract  of  aj)prcnticcship  of  a  boy  of  fifteen  years 
of  age,  to  a  farmer.  The  engagement  is,  to  employ  the  boy  in 
such  agricultural  work,  suited  to  his  age,  strength,  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  as  the  farmer  may  think  fit ;  and  to  feed  him  in  health 
and  sickness,  provide  him  lodging,  candles,  fire,  clothing,  and 
washing,  and  othcr\visc  treat  him  as  a  member  of  the  family.  On 
arriving,  he  was  to  have  from  the  government  a  suit  of  clothes, 
linen,  and  shoes,  with  1/.  85.  sterling;  and  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  contract,  the  master  was  to  receive  21.  fioin 
the  government. 

The  conditions  for  cancelling  the  engagement  arc — 

1.  Proved  ill-treatment  of  the  apprentice  by  the  master;  in- 
sufiicient  food,  no  domestic  care,  or  bad  teaching  of  the  business. 

2.  Misconduct  by  the  apprentice. 

3.  A  judgment  by  a  competent  authority,  or  the  rccpiisition  of 
the  ap]irenticc’s  parents. 

4.  The  reipiisition  of  the  Attorney-General. 

In  ease  of  the  engagement  being  cancelled  under  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  articles,  the  fee  of  2L  must  be  paid  to  the  master. 

At  the  end  of  the  term,  the  master  must  give  the  apprentice  a 
good  character  in  writing,  if  he  deserves  it. 

Since  the  issuing  of  the  minister’s  circular,  the  proofs  of  the 
utility  of  the  system  have  been  abundant.  In  one  town,  Alcncon, 
which  did  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  regular  penitentiary,  fifteen 
boys,  of  whom  twelve  Averc  convicted  of  theft,  were  apprenticed 
in  this  way ;  and  three  only  ever  committed  a  fresh  offence.  In 
Lyons,  where,  besides  the  superintendence  of  the  government, 
and  an  active  society  of  protections  or  patronage,  there  is  a  re¬ 
markably  good  jxjnitentiary,  twenty-nine  out  of  forty  of  the  ap¬ 
prenticed  criminal  boys  were  traced  in  the  following  satisfactory 
way.  Tw’enty-tw^o  of  the  twenty-nine  were  conducting  them¬ 
selves  well  in  their  places  ;  six  had  gone  back  to  their  families, 
and  one  was  set  up  as  a  working  glazier  on  his  own  account.  Of 
the  remaining  eleven,  one  had  died,  three  had  committed  fresh 
offences,  and  seven  had  absconded ;  but  two  of  the  last  seem  to 
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have  satisfied  their  masters.  In  Rouen  the  result  has  not  been 
so  satisfactory  as  in  Lyons,  thirty-five  out  of  ninety-four  cases 
having  failed,  or  thirty-seven  per  cent,  in  Rouen,  whereas  in 
Lyons  the  failures  were  only  twenty  per  cent 

Dr.  Vingtrinier  accounts  for  the  difference  by  a  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  the  penitentiary  systems  pursued  in  the  two  places ; 
upon  which  it  is  not  intended  to  enter  in  this  article,  and  also  by 
a  comparison  of  the  different  modes  of  applying  the  operations  of 
tlie  protection  or  patronage  societies  in  them,  which  will  be 
specially  noticed. 

In  Rouen,  a  portion  only  of  the  young  criminals — namely, 
those  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  have  been  apprenticed  ;  which 
Dr.  Vingtrinier  considers  to  be  a  fatal  error. 

In  Lyons,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  young  criminals  arc  ap¬ 
prenticed  out  as  soon  as  jiossible  after  being  jiiit  into  prison. 

In  Rouen,  the  government  authorities,  and  the  protection,  or 
])atronagc  society,  do  not  pull  together  vigorously  to  carry  the  new 
system  out. 

In  Lyons,  the  most  active  co-operation  exists  between  tliem, 

'J'hese  circumstances  amply  explain  the  advantage  which  Lyons 
has  over  Rouen  in  this  matter,  although  some  points  in  Dr. 
Vingtrinier’s  statement  deserve  further  elucidation  in  reference 
to  ])articular  reasons  for  the  Rouen  failure  ;  and  he  is  justified 
in  his  zealous  appeal  to  his  own  townsmen,  and  to  France  at 
large,  to  devote  increased  pains  to  a  system  which  promises  the 
greatest  bcnclits  to  society,  and  which  is  in  harmony  with  all  our 
best  feelings.  It  is  most  unwise,  he  urges,  to  set  up  vast  prisons 
to  teach  every  variety  of  trade  to  young  criminals,  as  luus  been 
advocated  in  r ranee,  and  tried  elsewhere ;  or  agricultural  colonies 
of  thousands  of  the  same  class,  as  others  have  proposed,  against 
the  apprenticeship  and  protection  plan.  Those  prisons  and 
colonics  leave  an  increasing  criminal  population  upon  our  hands, 
but  the  apprenticeships  and  superintending  protection  disj)crsc 
it  safely  and  improvingly  over  the  surface  of  society  at  large. 

The  well-known  distinctions  between  the  French  codes  and 
English  law  arc  no  impediments  to  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing 
system  in  England ;  and  the  inquiries  necessary  to  be  made  in 
order  to  ascertain  more  of  its  working  in  France,  and  to  determine 
whether  any  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  our  towns,  or 
country,  arc  opposed  to  its  adoption,  might  be  set  on  foot  without 
difficulty.  The  reward  of  its  successful  introduction  into  England, 
would  not  only  be  the  improvement  of  the  prospects  of  young 
criminals,  ])ut  the  principle  once  well  established  in  their  case, 
might  be  extended  to  condemned  criminals  of  every  class,  and 
of  all  ages ;  when  an  end  would  be  put  to  the  abomination  of 
convict  colonization ;  and  our  gaols  at  home  would  become,  in 
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most  cases,  places  of  simple  restraint  to  the  perverse  criminal,  and 
of  corrective  introduction  of  the  repentant  to  hopeful  employ¬ 
ment 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  not  absolutely  new  in  England ; 
and  some  circumstances  familiar  to  those  wno  have  attended  to 
prison  discipline  among  us  are  favoiu*able  to  the  adoption  of 
the  system  which  succeeds  so  well  in  France.  But  the  whole 
plan  will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  have  much  of  novelty  in  it ;  and 
Its  bearing  upon  several  most  serious  questions  is  important 
enough  to  justify  the  demand  that  it  be  not  rejected  without 
grave  consideration. 


Art.  IV.  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  late  lien,  IVatts 
IVilkinson^  B,A,^  with  Extracts  from  his  Correspondence,  By 
Henry  Watts  Wilkinson,  M.A.  London:  Seeleys.  1842. 

This  brief  memoir,  occupying  not  more  than  seventy-eight 
pages,  is  introductory  to  one  sermon,  two  outlines  of  ser¬ 
mons,  and  a  large  collection  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  letters.  Of  the  memoir  we  have  little  to  say,  more  than 
that  It  is  an  affectionate  tribute  of  filial  piety,  written  with  much 
modesty  and  simplicity,  and  interspersed  with  such  reflections 
on  the  few  events  recorded  as  could  not  but  occur  to  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  religious  mind.  Several  facts  arc  recordcdwhich  afford 
the  writer  an  opportunity — of  which  he  has  availed  himself  with 
an  earnestness  perhaps  becoming  his  profession  as  a  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England — for  expressing  his  dislike  of  what  ho 
calls  *  the  dislovalty  and  factiousness  of  modern  dissenters.’ 

The  Rev.  Watts  Wilkinson  was  descended  from  presbyterian 
ancestors  in  the  north.  His  great-grandfather  was  the  Rev. 
Robert  Blunt,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  vicar 
of  Kirke  Ilarlc,  in  Northumberland.  Mr.  Blunt  was  ejected  from  his 
living  by  the  statute  of  uniformity,  in  the  year  1662  ;  and  though 
he  was  prosecuted  and  excommunicated  for  continuing  to  dis¬ 
charge  nis  ministry,  he  escaped  in  a  surprising  manner  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  continued  preaching  every  Lord’s 
day,  while  writs  were  issued  against  him,  term  after  term,  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Durham.  In  1672  he  obtained  a  licence  to 
preach ;  but  that  being  soon  recalled,  he  was  outlawed  and  fined 
30/.  in  the  Exchequer.  Still  he  continued  preaching  to  a  poor 
country  people  in  the  night.  In  1682  he  settled  with  a  congre¬ 
gation  at  Horscly,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  he  continued 
his  ministerial  labours  till  within  two  years  of  his  death,  in  1716, 
aged  ninety-two.* 


•  See  Palmer’s  Nonconformist’s  Memorial,  vol.  iii.,  p.  75. 
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Mr.  Wilkinson’s  father  having  left  Northumberland,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  London  early  in  life,  beeame  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  Dr.  John  Guyse,  the  well  known  author  of  a  para¬ 
phrase  and  notes  on  the  New  Testament.  Mr.  W.  Wilkinson, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  in  London  in  1755.  His 
days  of  childhood  were  marked  by  the  signs  of  a  tender  con¬ 
science  and  of  religious  feelings  so  usual  in  pious  families, 
awakened  in  his  case  by  the  Assembly’s  catechism,  deepened  by 
the  death  of  an  infant  brother,  and  frequently  revived  by  the 
appeals  of  the  pastor’s  ministry.  When  about  seventeen  years 
01(1,  he  w’as  induced  by  a  friend  (who  afterwards  became  a  rector 
in  Suffolk)  to  surmount  his  ‘  violent  prejudices’  against  the 
establishment,  and  attend  one  of  the  Friday  evening  lectures  of 
the  Rev.  H.  Foster,  at  St.  Antholin’s  Church.  The  sermon 
(from  2  Cor.  ii.  11)  was  the  means  of  his  conversion,  and  he 
continued  to  attend  the  ministrations  of  the  preacher,  in  whom 
he  found  a  kind  friend,  as  well  as  a  faithful  pastor.  He  soon 
expressed  a  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  and  think¬ 
ing  that  a  larger  field  of  usefulness  was  presented  to  him  in  the 
established  church  than  amongst  dissenters,  he  tried  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  might  take  orders  with  a  good  conscience ;  he 
examined  the  objections  to  the  church  which  he  found  in  the 
writings  of  some  dissenters,  and  came  to  the  natural  result,  that 
his  former  prejudices  had  been  groundless.  After  availing  him¬ 
self  of  the  best  means  of  classical  instruction  within  his  reach, 
he  entered  as  a  Commoner  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  in 
1776.  lie  spent  great  pi.rt  of  his  long  vacations  at  Olney,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  ministry  and  the  friendship  of  the  Rev.  John 
Newton.  To  the  friendship  of  another  eminent  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  R.  Cecil,  he  was  indebted  for  an  introduction  to  the  Rev. 
Michael  Marlow,  chaplain  of  Aske’s  Hospital,  Hoxton,  and 
father  of  the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  Having 
graduated  at  Oxford,  he  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Lowth,  Bishop  of 
London,  in  1779,  as  curate  of  Little  Horton,  Bucks.  He  began 
his  public  ministry  at  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  Blackfriars,  of 
which  his  friend  and  spiritual  father,  the  Rev.  11.  Foster,  was  at 
that  time  lecturer.  The  subject  of  his  sermon  was  ^  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  Manassch.’  He  continued  his  curacy,  till,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  he  was  appointed,  by  a  large  majority  of  votes,  to 
the  afternoon  lectureship  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Mary, 
Aldcrmary,  and  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  London.  He  was 
shortly  afterwards  chosen  to  be  the  successor  of  his  father-in-law, 
as  chaplain  of  Aske’s  Hos})ital.  Soon  after  this  appointment,  he 
married  Miss  Marlow,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  house  ap- 
])ropriatcd  to  the  chaplain  of  the  hospital.  The  clerical  charge 
at  the  hospital  being  but  light,  his  time  was  mainly  devoted  to 
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preparation  for  his  three  sermons  on  Sundays.  The  most  ap¬ 
proved  commentators,  the  older  puritan  divines,  and  especially 
Archbishop  Leighton,  engaged  his  unremitting  study.  In  the 
course  of  years,  his  afternoon  lectures  were  addressed  to  large 
auditories  in  the  ‘  capacious  church’  of  St.  Mary,  Aldemary,  and 
the  small  chapel  at  tlie  hospital  became  crowded,  a  large  pro- 
jK)rtion  of  his  hearers  being  constant  communicants. 

For  a  short  time  he  became  the  evening  lecturer  in  the  church 
of  St.  Antholin,  Watlin^-street,  the  place  in  which  he  had  heard 
the  gospel  with  so  much  spiritual  benefit ;  but  this  situation  he 
resigned  on  obtaining  the  morning  lectureship  at  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  by  the  Exchange.  To  this  lecture  at  mid-day,  in  the  very 
heart  oi  commerce,  crowded  congregations  were  attracted  from 
all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  occasionally  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

‘  The  contrast  between  the  scene  without  and  within  the  church 
was  peculiarly  striking.  Outside^  a  dense  multitude  of  persons,  ap¬ 
parently  in  eager  pursuit  of  those  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal, 
deeply  engaged  in  their  worldly  business,  intent  upon  tlie  aecpusilion 
of  (Mirthly  riches,  walking  in  a  vain  show,  and  dis(piieting  themselves  in 
vain,  amidst  the  noise  and  bustle  of  carriages  innumerable  [aissing  Xo 
and  fro  in  every  direction.  IVithin  the  walls  of  the  sacred  edilice,  a 
crowded  congregation  engaged  in  divine  service,  apparently  in  pursuit 
of  those  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal,  seeking  after  licavcnly 
riches,  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness,  listening  to  the 
words  of  eternal  truth,  the  cheering  promises  of  the  gospel,  proclaimed 
by  the  lips  of  one  who  was  deeply  conscious  of  his  near  approach  to 
the  invisible  and  eternal  world,  and  spoke  out  of  the  abundance  of  Ids 
lu‘art,  from  his  own  experience  of  the  lovingkindness  of  Jehovah, 
during  a  j)eriod  of  little  less  than  seventy  years.  Could  any  contrast 
Ik*  more  striking  ?* — pp.  41,  42. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Sir  William 
Knighton,  physician  in  ordinary  to  his  late  Majesty  King  George 
the  Fourth,  to  Lady  Knighton,  will  afford  an  interesting  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  above  statement : — 

‘  Athenaunif  January  5,  IS3C. 

‘  I  am  just  returned  from  hearing  old  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  the  cit}’. 
I  think  he  must  be  al)ove  eighty,  quite  clear  and  distiuct.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  old  church,  thronged  to  fulness.  I  could  only  just  get  in,  and 
stand  at  the  door.  I  was  not  in  time  for  his  text.  I  should  think  it 
was  on  *  Regeneration.’  The  first  words  I  lieard  from  lum  were, 
‘  Remember  that  the  day  of  death  is  the  day  of  judgment.’  He  then 
said,  ‘  It  ha.‘«  been  truly  stated  that  there  w’cre  three  joyous  periods  in 
the  history  of  man.  l^ic  first  was  the  day  of  his  conversion,  when  the 
finger  of  God,  by  liis  Holy  Spirit,  writes  on  the  heart  of  man  the 
comfortable  assurance,— ^Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  by  the  redeeming 
blood  of  thy  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Under  such  circumstanoes,  the 
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next  joyous  day  is  the  day  of  our  death,  when  all  the  iuiseri(*.fi  our 
mortal  tlesh  is  heir  to  terminate;  and  then  comes  the  third  period  of 
our  joy, — namely,  our  ascension  into  heaven.*  This  gentleman  has 
the  most  striking  countenance  you  ever  saw.  A\niat  a  beautiful  picture 
might  be  made  of  him,  and  of  the  marvellous  variety  of  careworn 
faces,  for  it  is  near  to  the  Exchange,  by  which  his  pulpit  is  sur¬ 
rounded.’ — Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Knighton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  441. 

llis  last  sermon  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  was  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1840,  after  which  time,  the  church,  which  contained  the  remains 
of  Bishop  Coverdale,  and  which  had  been  the  scene  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kinson’s  interesting  and  useful  labours  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
WAS  doomed  to  destruction ;  a  few  months  later  in  the  same  year, 
he  closed  his  public  ministry  at  St.  Mary,  Aldermary.  On  his 
return  home  from  his  last  public  service,  in  which  he  had  suffered 
greatly  from  a  distressing  cough,  he  expressed  for  the  first  time 
his  apprehension  that  he  should  never  preach  again.  During 
fourteen  weeks  of  increasing  infirmity  and  pain,  he  reviewed  his 
private  walk  and  his  public  labours,  and  ministered  by  his  sweet 
example,  as  well  as  by  his  words,  to  the  instruction  and  edifica¬ 
tion  of  his  ffimily  and  friends. 

‘  It  ought  to  be  particularly  observed  how  entirely  he  repudiated 
the  unscriptural  inferences  which  many  persons  have  drawn  from  those 
sublime  doctrines  which  he  constantly  exhibited  and  appealed  to 
during  his  public  ministry.  On  one  occasion,  in  particular,  not  many 
evenings  before  his  death,  when  expressing  to  one  of  his  sons  his  ap¬ 
prehension  that  he  should  not  survive  the  night,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  simple  dependence  on  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  as  if  his  mind 
was  still  dwelling  on  these  topics,  though  no  one  present  had  attempted 
to  bring  them  to  his  remembrance,  he  emphatically  observed,  ‘  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  reprobation  ;*  and  after  alluding  to  the  opinion  of 
President  Edwards  upon  that  subject,  in  a  manner  which  plainly  evinced 
the  collected  state  of  his  mind,  he  immediately,  with  much  solem¬ 
nity  and  emphasis,  quoted  the  following  words ; — ‘  The  Lord,  the  Lord 
G(k1,  merciful  and  gracious,  long  suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness 
and  truth.* — p.  53. 

The  record  of  his  final  scenes  on  earth  is  given  with  touching 
simplicity,  and  it  is  happily  in  keeping  with  the  uniform  tenour 
of  his  character  and  labours.  It  affords  a  most  beautiful  and  pre¬ 
cious  illustration  of  the  elementary  truths  of  the  ^gospel  as  the 
hope  and  consolation  of  a  venerable  saint  and  minister,  after  the 
experience  of  nearly  seventy  years.  ‘  On  the  night  but  one  before 
bis  death,  he  was  heard  to  say,  ‘  Christ  is  worth  more  than  ten 
tliousand  worlds.’  One  word  more  was  heard  from  him ;  he 
repeated  three  times — Name,  name,  name ;  and  what  could  have 
been  in  his  mind  but  that  name  to  which  he  had  so  often  borne 
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witness,  but  which  he  had  not  then  power  to  articulate,  even 
that  name  which  is  above  every  name,  besides  which,  there  is 
‘  none  other  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  sjived.’  A 
gentle  slumber  followed ;  an  affectionate  daughter  stood  watch¬ 
ing  beside  him,  and  observed  how  sweetly  he  appeared  to  sleep, 
how  freely  he  breathed.  In  a  few  minutes  she  thought  the 
breath  had  ceased ;  she  listened  intently,  she  could  not  be  mis¬ 
taken,  it  was  even  so.  He  was  ‘  absent  from  the  body,  and 
present  with  the  Lord,’  even  with  that  Saviour  whom  he  so 
ardently  loved,  and  so  faithfully  served.  Without  a  pang,  or  a 
sigh,  or  the  least  emotion,  the  great,  and  to  him,  most  glorious 
change,  took  place  about  eleven  o’clock  on  Monday,  the  IGth 
day  of  December,  1 840. 

From  the  perusal  of  this  memoir,  combined  with  other  testi¬ 
monies,.  and  aided  by  some  personal  recollections,  we  may  pre¬ 
sent  to  our  readers  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  private  and  public 
character  of  this  amiable  and  excellent  seiwant  of  Christ.  No 
small  part  of  the  charm  of  his  ministry  was  owing,  we  believe,  to 
the  striking  countenance  which  so  deeply  impressed  Sir  William 
Knighton,  and  which  no  one  who  has  seen  can  ever  forget.  In 
his  later  years,  his  aspect  united  the  brightness  of  a  happy  liciirt, 
with  the  serene  and  chastened  dignity  of  a  grave  and  solemn 
office,  in  a  degree  which  we  have  never  seen  equalled.  lie  had 
the  appearance  of  a  man  who  lived  in  the  pulpit,  and  for  the 
})ulpit,  and  who  discharged  its  duties  with  a  clear  sight  of  the 
eternal  world.  Without  the  appearance  of  any  kind  of  affecta¬ 
tion,  and  seemingly  unconscious  of  the  singular  popularity  which 
he  enjoyed  for  so  many  years,  there  was  a  simplicity  in  his  whole 
manner  which  was  inexpressibly  delightful.  Retired  and  unos¬ 
tentatious  in  his  private  habits,  he  mingled  little  with  society, 
took  no  share  in  the  public  and  busy  movements  of  the  Christian 
world,  but  came  forth  ever  fresh  from  his  closet  to  the  labours  of 
the  jnilpit,  as  one  whose  ‘  life  was  hid  with  Christ  in  God,*  whose 
‘  conversation  was  in  heaven,’  and  whose  heart  was  in  his  work. 
With  no  great  comprehension,  acuteness,  or  brilliancy  of  intel¬ 
lect,  and  giving  scarcely  any  indications,  either  of  the  research, 
the  imagination,  or  the  ])assion  which  constitute  the  elements  ot 
eloquence,  his  discourses  were  rich  in  evangelical  truth,  in  spiri¬ 
tual  unction,  and  in  tender  earnestness,  always  ])lain,  unassuming, 
and  consolatory.  To  the  spiritually-minded  hearer,  to  the 
lover  of  decidedly  (hilvinistic  doctrine,  to  the  sorrowful,  tempted, 
or  anxious,  his  ministry  was  felt  to  be  peculiarly  attractive,  and 
was  grateffilly  acknowledged  to  be  practically  usefid.  It  might 
l>e  ol)jeeted,  we  think  not  without  reason,  that  in  his  discourses 
there  was  a  want  of  mental  power ;  that  there  was  a  too  constant 
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recurrence  to  the  same  topics,  however  evangelical ;  that  there 
was  an  undue  prominence  given  to  the  merely  consolatory  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Scripture,  and  that  the  comforting  of  believers  was 
made  too  nearly  exclusive  in  his  aim.  Amongst  the  crowds  that 
might  be  seen  hanging  on  his  lips,  there  would  usually  be  found 
a  large  proportion  of  professors  belonging  to  various  cnurchcs,  to 
whom  all  these  features  of  his  ministry  constituted  their  special 
charm ;  they  repaired  to  him  for  that  ‘  food,’  as  such  persons  ex¬ 
press  it,  which  they  complained  they  could  not  gather  from  their 
ordinary  teachers.  That  Mr.  Wilkinson  loved  souls,  that  he 
preached  from  the  heart,  that  he  was  richly  imbued  with  Scrip¬ 
tural  knowledge,  that  he  had  ever  before  him  the  solemnities  of 
the  last  judgment,  and  the  sublime  issues  of  eternity,  none  who 
heard  him  could  doubt ;  and  to  have  maintained  the  position 
which  he  did  maintain,  amid  the  changes  of  this  great  and  fickle 
city  for  more  than  sixty  years,  is  a  noble  instance  almost  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  pulpit. 

The  sermon  appended  to  this  memoir,  is  not  given  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  preacher’s  ordinary  style,  but  ‘  as  one  that  will  be  read 
with  much  interest  by  his  friends,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the 
first  sermon  he  delivered  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Aldcrmary,’ 
and  as  indicating  the  manner  in  which  he  commenced  a  ministry 
in  that  church,  which  he  was  permitted  to  continue  without 
interruption  for  the  remarkable  period  of  nearly  sixty-one 
years. 

It  is  a  clear,  faithful,  well-composed  discourse  on  ^  Search  the 
Scriptures.’  After  an  appropriate  introduction  from  the  context, 
illustrating  the  condescension  of  our  Lord’s  teaching,  ho  takes  for 
granted  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  llecortls,  and  proceeds  to 
shew — 

‘  1.  What  is  to  search  the  Scriptures,  implying  the  greatest  dili¬ 
gence  and  earnestness;  an  earnest  desire  to  discover  the  truth,  and 
earnest  prayer  to  God  for  his  blessing,  and  the  aid  of  his  Spirit  to 
enlighten  the  understanding. 

‘  2.  He  points  out  the  encouragement  we  have  to  this  duty,  in  their 
contents,  and  in  the  Saviour’s  command. 

‘  3.  He  shows  the  blessed  effect  which  we  have  reason  to  hope  will 
follow  this  conduct,  which  is  no  less  than  ‘  eternal  life.’  He  applies 
the  discourse,  by  amplifying  the  following  pertinent  and  pungent 
queries — *  Does  not  the  exhortation  in  my  text,  convict  many  of  n 
most  essential  fault  and  neglect?  Will  not  their  condemnation  be  just 
who  neglect  the  Scriptures  ?  IIow  precious  ought  this  precious  book 
to  be  unto  us  ?*  A  book  which  contains  everything  calculated  to 
promote  our  happiness  here  and  hereafter  ;  a  book  which  reveals  those 
glorious  truths  of  the  gospel,  which  have  sup|K)rted  the  people  of  God 
from  the  beginning,  and  will  be  their  su})j)ort  and  comfort  to  the  con- 
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sununation  of  all  things.  Tliese  blessed  truths  animated  the  confessoi*s 
of  old,  and  inspired  tlie  martyrs  with  courage,  so  that  they  rejoiced 
even  in  the  prospect  of  a  cruel  and  agonizing  death;  and  these  truths 
now  inspire  the  heart  of  every  follower  of  Jesus,  with  unfeigned  love 
and  gratitude  to  his  divine  Ix)rd  and  Saviour.  Can  we  give  a  greater 
proof  of  depravity  than  by  despising  such  a  book  ? 

‘  Prize  it,  my  friends,  above  your  necessary  food.  Bear  with  me, 
while  I  entreat  you,  by  everything  that  is  sacred,  or  that  is  dear  to 
you,  if  you  love  your  own  souls,  if  you  desire  eternal  happiness,  or 
fear  eternal  miseiy,  ^search  the  Scriptures,*  as  the  means  of  avoiding 
the  one,  and  obtaining  the  other. 

*  Lastly:  Ought  we  not  to  love  that  precious  Saviour  wdio  lays  this 
command  ui)on  us,  and  who  is  himself  the  sum  and  substanee  of  the 
Scnptui'es.* — pp.  92,  93. 

After  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  concluded  his  public  ministry,  he 
composed  two  plans  of  sermons,  which  he  did  not  live  to  prcacli ; 
but  \vhich  are  published  in  this  volume.  They  arc  able  specimens 
of  the  art  of  preparing  public  discourses,  and  abound  in  just  and 
happy  thoughts.  The  numerous  letters  which  fill  up  the  remainder 
of  the  volume  are  not  easily  classified,  and  though  vve  cannot 
select  many  passages  of  peculiar  interest,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
in  reading  them,  the  pious  heart  will  be  much  cheered  by  the 
truly  spiritual  tone,  the  affection,  the  constant  reference  to  God, 
and  the  deep  humility  by  which  they  are  pervaded. 

We  should  not  feel  that  we  had  discharged  our  duty  to  our  readers, 
if  we  allowed  our  observations  on  this  volume  to  close  without  one 
or  two  gentle,  yet  faithful,  animadversions  on  some  portions  of  it 
which  contain  references  either  by  the  subject,  or  by  the  author  of 
the  memoir,  to  the  principles  or  practices  of  protestant  dissenters. 
We  know  of  no  terms  more  expressive  of  the  tone  of  these  refer¬ 
ences,  than  ignorant  horror.  It  may  serve  the  temporary  ])iir- 
poses  of  a  timid  party  to  represent  the  dissenters — with  a 
nauseous  monotony  of  repetition — as  men  wdio  would  turn  re¬ 
ligion  into  rebellion,  and  faith  into  faction  !  who  arc  not  loyal  to 
the  Crown,  wdio  arc  allied  with  pajnsts  for  a  political  purpose, 
with  a  view  to  the  subversion  of  the  established  church,  ‘  the 
main  bulwark  of  protestantism  as  well  as  of  sound  doctrine  in  our 
beloved  land.’ 

But  is  it  either  discourteous,  or,  in  the  Christian  sense,  un¬ 
charitable,  to  affirm,  as  we  now  plainly  do,  that  all  this  style  of 
writing  betrays  a  lamentable  want  oi  information,  candour,  or 
integrity,  by  whomsoever  it  is  adopted,  and  by  whomsoever  it  is 
encouraged?  We  would  request  the  pious  editor  of  these  re¬ 
mains,  either  to  understand  the  dissentei*s  or  to  leave  them  alone. 
We  assure  him,  from  an  acquaintance  wdth  the  writings  and 
doings  of  dissenters,  more  extensive  than  any  which  he  would 
profess,  that  their  loyalty,  love  of  protestantism,  and  attachment 
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to  souiul  doctrine,  will  bear  to  be  compared  with  those  dia^daye^l 
by  the  highest  ornaments  of  the  church,  in  which  he  fancies 
those  princij)les  arc  exclusively  preserved  ;  and  further,  that  we 
will  undertake  to  prove,  that  the  conservation  of  evangelical 
truth  in  our  own  country,  has  been  owing,  under  God,  to  those 
very  principles  of  which  he  seems  to  be  so  much  afraid.  This 
is  a  matter  deserving  the  serious  attention  of  all  parties,  more 
specially  of  all  lovers  of  ‘  sound  doctrine,’  in  whatever  commu¬ 
nity  they  may  be  found ;  but  we  have  not  space,  in  a  cursory 
paper  like  the  present,  for  treating  it  with  the  fulness  of  illus¬ 
tration  and  the  length  of  argument  to  which  it  is  so  justly 
entitled. 

We  arc  amused, — certainly  not  affected  in  any  more  serious 
way, — at  the  manner  in  which  the  unpractised  writer  unfolds  the 
]m)ccss  of  his  father’s  convci’sion  to  the  established  church. 
After  introducing  what  lie  calls  more  properly  than  he  perhaps 
intended,  ‘  a  little  anecdote’  about  strolling  into  a  church-yard, 
he  treats  us  with  a  little  note  on  the  ‘  wilful  and  obstinate  pre¬ 
judice  of  dissenters  against  the  office  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.’ 
.  .  .  lie  then  tells  us,  with  most  edifying  gravity,  that  his  father 
was  convinced  ‘  that  the  New  Testament  contains  no  argument 
in  favour  of  the  Independent  or  Congregational  mode  of  church 
government ;  and  that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  its  funda¬ 
mental  principle,  that  spiritual  authority  to  dispense  God  s  holy 
word  and  sacraments  is  to  be  derived  solely  from  the  call  of  a 
society  of  professing  (’hristians ;  and  that  he  considered  lay 
preaching  to  be  liable  to  many  serious  objections ;’  that  he  was 
uniformly  attached  to  the  formularies  of  the  church  of  England ; 
that  he  regarded  the  Athanasian  creed  as  one  of  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  parts  of  the  liturgy;  that  most  of  all  he  admired  the  office 
for  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper ;  and  that  he  cordially 
approved  of  the  injunction  that  ‘  the  consecrated  elements*  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  should  be  received  kneeling ;  that  he 
never  deviated  from  strict  conformity  to  the  liturgy,  or  infringed 
in  any  respect  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  church. 

Now  all  we  have  to  say  to  these  elaborate  assurances  on 
points  which,  for  aught  we  can  sec,  might  have  been  fairly  taken 


*  We  should  be  glad  to  know  in  what  precise  sense,  and  for  what  reason 
this  word,  ‘elements,’  is  applied  to  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Eucharist.  In 
Johnson’s  Dictionary  the  word  ‘element’  is  defined — 1.  Tlie  part  or  consti¬ 
tuent  principle  of  any  thing.  2.  The  four  elements  usually  so  called.  3.  The 
proper  habitation  or  sphere  of  anything,  as  water,  of  fish.  4.  An  ingredient, 
a  constituent  part.  5.  The  letters  of  any  language.  0.  The  lowest  or  first 
rudiments  of  literature  or  science.  We  suspect  tliat  the  use  of  this  word, 
in  application  to  tlie  Lord’s  Supper,  is  full  of  mystery,  mystification,  super¬ 
stition,  or  no  sense. 
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for  granted,  is  this.  There  are  thousands  of  e({ually  wise,  pious, 
and  conscientious  men  in  England  who  believe  that  the  office  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  objectionable  when 
used  so  indiscriminately  as  it  notoriously  is.  Some  of  these  men, 
moreover,  have  proved,  out  of  the  writings  of  church  of  England 
clergymen,  that  the  New  Testament  does  contain  solid  and  irre¬ 
fragable  arguments  for  the  congregational  mode  of  church 
govenimcnt  We  can  inform  the  liev.  writer  that  what  he  con¬ 
demns  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  that  government,  is  no 
principle  nor  portion  of  it. 

We  could  fill  many  melancholy  pages  with  proofs  of  the  ‘  ill 
consequences  resulting  from  clerical  preaching.’  Not  only  has  it 
evinced  a  tendency  to  bring  the  ministry  into  contempt,  but  has 
surrounded  that  ministry,  in  many  thousands  of  instances,  with  the 
sighs  of  tlie  devout,  and  the  ruined  souls  of  the  deceived,  ^^"e 
must  add,  that  the  cordial  attachment  of  such  men  as  the  venerable 
minister  whose  remains  are  now  before  us,  to  all  the  superstition, 
formality,  and  submission  to  human  authority,  prescribed  by  the 
political  nilers  of  the  church  of  England,  has  done  more  than  all 
the  efforts  of  the  dreaded  dissenters  to  damage  her,  by  enfeebling 
what  is  good,  and  by  strengthening  what  is  evil  in  that  so  much 
lauded  engine  for  forcing  of  religion  on  our  people. 


Alt.  V.  The  ^[odcrn  Judea^  Ammotiy  Moaby  and  Edoniy  compared 
with  Ancient  Prophecy.  With  Notes  and  Engravings  illustrative 
of  Biblical  subjects.  By  the  llev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  Dolku*.  12mo. 
pp.  576.  Glasgow;  Collins. 

It  is  only  within  our  own  age  that  clear  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land  has  been  accessible  to  the  public. 
Curiosity  concerning  its  state  and  the  locality  of  its  sacred  scenes 
has  never,  indeed,  been  extinct  in  the  civilized  world,  from  the 
day  when  its  religion  challenged  the  inijuiry,  and  demanded  the 
faith  of  mankmd.  It  may  seem  passing  strange,  that  with  the 
eyes  of  all  Christendom,  intent  through  so  many  ages  upon  this 
limited  territory,  so  little  should  have  been  ascertained,  and  so 
much  mistaken  or  utterly  unknown.  Yet  so  it  is;  until  within 
the  present  century,  it  was  not  possible  to  acquire,  even  by  the 
most  diligent  reading  and  patient  investigation,  a  satisfactory  ac- 
(piaintance  with  the  birth  place  of  our  rdigion,  or  the  land  tra¬ 
versed  by  the  feet  of  our  Emmanuel,  and  made  famous  by  the 
deeds  of  his  benevolence. 

Many  causes  might  be  assigned  for  the  incertitude  of  all  that 
was  related  beyond  the  barest  outlines  of  its  geography  and  an- 
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tiquitics.  The  very  interest  which  Palestine  luis  always  excitcil 
in  Christendom,  liiis  been  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  means 
of  prompting  superstition  to  fabricate  its  fables,  and  ])ass  oft‘  its 
ignorance  for  exact  knowledge.  For  many  ages  all  information 
respecting  this  country  was  derived  through  this  clumnel,  and 
partook  of  its  colouring.  The  extraordinary  and  perjxjtual  revo¬ 
lutions  to  which  it  has  been  subject  from  the  time  of  its  people’s 
fall ;  the  decline  of  civilization,  both  in  it  and  the  neighbouring 
countries ;  the  incurable  vices  of  Mohammedan  government,  and 
the  irreconcilable  antipathies  of  the  three  principal  parties, 
Jews,  Turks,  and  Christians,  who  have  all  along  been  struggling 
either  to  gain,  or  keep,  or  regain  the  possession  of  Palestine,  have 
been  among  the  chief  impediments  to  the  acciuisition  of  sound 
and  complete  knowledge  of  this  pre-eminently  interesting 
country. 

Turkish  jealousy  of  European  curiosity  has  but  recently  sub¬ 
sided,  so  far  as  to  afford  facilities  to  travellers,  and  extend  pro¬ 
tection  to  men  of  science  from  other  countries ;  for,  of  coui*se,  all 
the  interest  felt  in  the  Holy  Land  is  by  foreigners.  But  thanks 
to  Mehemet  Ali ;  he  has  made  his  authority  to  be  respected,  and 
his  power  to  be  feared,  by  the  most  lawless  of  the  Bedouins ;  so 
that,  though  there  is  not  universal  and  absolute  security  against 
])lundering  banditti  and  official  extortion  and  o})pression,  yet 
there  is  incomparably  more  security  for  person  and  pro})erty,  at 
least  of  European  travellers  having  lawud  permission,  than  for 
many  centuries  past.  Hence  the  vast  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  all  works  relating  to  this  country  within  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  difficulties,  both  of  travelling  and 
of  gaining  information,  arc  now  greatly  diminished ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  mainly  owing  to  the  comparatively 
enlightened  views  and  energetic  rule  of  the  present  Pacha.  Indeed 
little  more  can  be  expected  while  Syria  remains  in  its  present 
])olitical  condition.  Under  Moslem  dominion  there  is  no  hope 
of  a  thorough  renovation.  The  social  condition  of  the  people 
cannot  be  materially  improved  while  evils  such  as  the  follow  ing 
prevail — degrading  ignorance  and  superstition  among  the  nomi¬ 
nally  Christian,  fatalism  and  tyranny  among  the  Musselmen,  and 
])owTrless  revenge  or  moping  melancholy  among  the  Jews. 
There  is  no  unity  to  be  found  throughout  the  land  and  among 
the  different  classes  of  its  inhabitants  ;  there  is  no  sense  of  the 
value  of  knowledge,  no  respect  for  their  rulers,  no  heart  in  any¬ 
thing — for  there  is  neither  science,  patriotism,  nor  religion. 
These  appear  at  present  to  be  insuperable  obstacles  to  further 
improvements ;  and  yet  the  land  itself  still  possesses  all  the 
means  and  appliances  wfficreby  a  united  people  might  raise  them¬ 
selves  to  dignity,  independence,  and  happiness.  The  volume 
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wliich  wc  have  now  to  introiUicc  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  is 
altoj^ther  a  very  seasonal^le  and  very  satisfactory  one.  It  may 
be  described  as  a  judicious  summary  derived,  by  laborious  com¬ 
parison  and  careful  analysis,  from  all  the  best  works  whieh  eitlier 
ancient  or  modern  authors  have  produced  upon  the  subject. 
Although  appearing  so  nearly  about  the  same  time  as  Robinson 
and  Smith’s  great  work,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  contain  all  tlic 
information  conveyed  by  that  last  and  best  of  books  upon 
Palestine,  yet  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  outline  of 
their  diseoveries  which  those  travellci*s  first  published  in  the 
American  Biblical  Repository. 

The  plan  of  this  stay-at-home  traveller  was,  first  to  make  an 
imaginary  itinerary  over  all  the  principal  districts,  and  to  in- 
trcKlucc  his  readers  to  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
scenes,  and  then  to  exhibit  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  dift'erent  contiguous  countries  of 
Judea,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom.  The  work  is,  therefore, 
adapted  not  only  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  by  a 
minute  dcscrij)tion  of  the  most  interesting  of  regions,  but  to  con¬ 
firm  his  faith  in  divine  revelation,  by  showing  how  the  testimony 
of  every  traveller,  whether  an  infidel  or  a  Christian,  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  prove  the  marvellous  fulfilment  of  the  most  singular 
and  discriminating  prophecies,  which  are  attached  to  the  several 
sections  of  the  land,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be  stereotyped  for 
the  instruction  of  the  world  in  the  present  and  long  unaltered 
condition  both  of  the  eountry  and  its  inhabitants,  so  that  the 
words  of  ancient  prophecy  concerning  them  severally  might  he 
engraved  upon  the  face  of  their  respective  rocks,  and  be  read  by 
every  visitor  as  an  emphatic,  but  exact  description  of  the  doom 
that  has  long  been  upon  them,  and  which  an  overruling  })ro- 
vidence  has  not  suffered  to  be  materially  changed  by  all  the  mar¬ 
vellous  revolutions  and  convulsions  which  have  transpired  during 
eighteen  centuries. 

The  following  extract  will  afford  our  readers  a  concise  view  of 
the  social  condition  of  Judea,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrate  tlic 
striking  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  the  fearful  and  protracted 
desolations  of  the  ‘  delightsome  land.’ 

‘  Wc  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  tlic  various  changes  which  Juilca 
has  uiulcrgonc,  and  the  character  of  the  successive  governments  under 
which  she  has  existed,  for  the  iiurposc  of  inquiring  whether  the  prophecy 
has,  in  this  rcsjx'ct,  been  fullilled.  I  wifi  give  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
strangers  for  a  preif,  ‘  Destruction  comethy  and  theg  shall  seek 
placcy  and  there  shall  he  none,  ^lischief  shall  come  upon  mischiefy 
rumour  shall  he  upon  rumour' — Ezek.  vii.  25,  26.  Since  the  hour 
the  loinplc  fell,  the  history  of  the  country  is  a  continued  series  of 
disasters.  Seldom  has  plague,  or  fuiniue,  or  war,  been  absent  from  her 
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borders;  and  how  often  do  wc  find  her  suffering  from  all  tliese  scourges 
combined.  The  vaidous  masters,  under  whose  yoke  she  Inui  succes¬ 
sively  passed,  have  studied  only  to  oi>press  her.  When  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  her  own  princes  came  to  an  end,  she  was  converted  into  a 
Ivoman  province.  From  the  Romans  she  passed  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Persians.  She  soon,  however,  returned  to  her  former  masters, 
under  whose  authority  she  continued  till  the  seventh  century,  when 
she  was  finally  wrested  from  the  successors  of  Caesar  by  the  arms  of 
the  Saracens.  In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  her  fields  were 
desolated  by  the  soldiers  of  Europe,  who,  impelled  by  a  furious  zeal, 
ruslied  to  Palestine  to  rescue,  as  they  said,  the  country  from  the  in¬ 
fidels,  but  in  reality  to  accomplish  the  woes  which  prophecy  denounced 
against  that  unhappy  land;  and  to  Judea  the  religious  bigotry  of  the 
west  was  ns  fatal  as  the  keen  sabres  and  fiery  valour  of  the  cast.  The 
fury  of  the  crusaders  in  due  time  exhausted  itself ;  but  the  hour  of 
peace  and  security  came  not  to  this  torn  and  distracted  land.  The 
measure  of  her  woes  was  not  yet  full.  After  the  Christians  were 
driven  out  of  her,  more  ruthless  comjucrors  appeared  upon  the  stage. 
fJudea  now  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt.  From 
their  liands  she  passed,  in  1516,  into  the  possession  of  Selim,  Emperor 
of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  whose  swords  extended  the  limits  of  his  kingdom 
to  the  Libyan  desert.  Under  the  Sultans  of  this  race  has  »Iudea 
continued  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  with  no  interruptions, 
save  what  has  been  occasioned  from  time  to  time,  by  the  insurrections 
of  rebellious  pachas.  The  facts  wc  have  stated  offer  a  clear  futilment 
of  tlie  prophecy.  Rumour  has  followed  rumour;  destruction  has  come 
upon  destruction.  No  sooner  has  one  cloud  discharged  its  ‘  pitiless 
shower*  of  ills,  than  another  of  seven-fold  blackness  has  gathered  in 
the  sky.  Of  the  land,  as  well  as  of  the  people,  we  may  say,  in  the 
words  of  Moses,  ‘  thou  shalt  be  only  oiipressed  and  crushed  alway.* 

‘  I  will  fjive  it  to  the  wicked  of  the  earth  for  a  spoil, and  they  shall  pollute 
itJ — Ezek.  vii.  21.  This  prediction  has  assuredly  been  fulfilled.  When 
we  review  the  long  catalogue  of  masters  under  whose  power  Judea  has 
fallen,  we  know  not  one  of  them  to  whom  the  epithet  ‘  wicked’  docs  not 
apply,  and  who  have  not  acted  as  the  prophecy  foretold  they  would — 
‘  spoiled’  the  laud  by  their  oiipression,  and  ‘  polluted’  it  by  their  armies. 
Since  the  hour  the  sun  of  her  freedom  set,  the  baleful  stars  of  tyranny 
and  superstition  have  beamed  upon  her  from  a  darkened  sky.  When 
shall  we  find  more  fitting  terms  than  tliosc  the  prophet  has  furnished  us 
with,  by  which  to  designate  the  government  under  which  she  presently 
{at  present)  exists— perhaps  the  most  unprincipled,  tyrannical,  and 
avaricious  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  other  countries  the  end  of 
government  is  to  maintain  order,  to  encourage  industry,  to  punish 
fraud,  to  repress  crime,  to  reward  obedience ;  but  here  government 
exists  for  no  end  apparently  but  to  oppress  and  plunder  those 
over  whom  it  rules.  Its  head  resides  at  Constantino])lc  ;  and  over 
each  district  is  set  a  pacha.  The  appointment  is  given  to  the 
highest  bidder ;  and,  as  gain  is  the  only  motive  which  leads  any 
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ono  U>  assume  the  office,  and,  as  the  term  during  which  it  may 
be  exercised,  is  sliort,  the  pacha  endeavours  to  reap  in  a  day  the  iVuit 
of  years,  lie  regards  the  country  he  governs  ns  his  own  private  pro¬ 
perty,  and  his  subjects  as  his  slaves,  llis  soldiers  are  ready  to  execute 
any  command,  however  cruel  or  rapacious  ;  and  though  often  guilty  of 
the  greatest  atrocities,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  authority  is  too  remote, 
the  influence  of  the  pacha  in  his  own  district,  as  well  as  at  the  head  of 
government,  is  too  great  to  allow  of  any  one,  however  grievously  he 
may  have  been  wronged,  bringing  him  to  justice.  The  result  of  this 
tyranny  on  agriculture  and  trade  is  just  what  might  have  been  ex- 
)»ected ;  it  lias  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  state  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  beings  who  live  on  the  soil.  The  husbandman  sows 
only  what  may  suffice  to  feed  him,  and  the  artisan  performs  only  so 
much  work  as  may  preserve  his  family  from  staiwing.  To  convey 
their  efforts  beyond  this  limit,  were  only  to  laboui*  for  their  op[)ressor. 

‘  O  fatal  despotism,’  exclaims  Mariti,  when  surveying  the  Avaste 
which  Sharon  now  exhibits,  ‘  thou  causest  sterility  where  nature 
phiced  abundance;  thou  enchainest  the  faculties  of  man,  and  buricst 
population  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth!*  Volney  has  confirmed  the 
prophet  in  a  very  remai'kable  manner.  ‘  I toill  give  it  to  the  tviched 
of  the  earth  for  a  spoil, ^  said  the  prophet.  ‘  The  Turks,’  says  tlie 
traveller,  ‘  consider  the  country  only  as  the  spoil  of  a  conquered  enemy.’ 

‘  An  individual  picture  alAvays  affects  us  more  than  a  general  state¬ 
ment — the  atrocities  of  one  more  than  the  atrocities  of  a  thousand 
continued  through  as  many  years.  We  shall  therefore  present  the 
reader  with  a  brief  sketch  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  ‘  wicked’  govern¬ 
ment.  The  name  we  arc  about  to  mention  w^as  long  the  terror  of 
I’alestinc,  and  was  well  known  to  every  traveller  in  the  East;  and 
certainly  no  ordinary  measure  of  wickedness  could  have  gained  so 
great  distinction,  in  so  long  and  dark  a  list  of  tyrants,  for  tlie  name  of 
Djezzar  I’acha.  The  term  signifies  ‘  the  butcher;’  and  this  not  very 
enviable  title  he  acipiired  by  his  manifold  barbarities  and  murders. 
He  Avas  originally  a  Mameluke  slave;  and  having,  not  by  the  most 
honounible  services,  ingratiated  himself  Avith  the  I’orte,  he  rose  by 
degrees  to  tlie  Pachalic  of  Acre,  Avhich  he  held  for  a  long  perioil.  Ot 
this  tyrant  Ave  may  say,  in  the  brief  and  emphatic  terms  in  Avhich 
Tacitus  sums  up  the  character  of  another  oppressor  avIio  ruled  in  the 
same  country  eighteen  hundred  ycai's  before,  though  not  for  so  long  a 
period  as  Djezzar,— 

Jus  regium  serA'ilc  ingenio  exercuit. 

*  The  attendants  who  waited  on  him  in  his  toAver  at  Acre,  bore  on 
their  persons  the  evident  marks  of  the  ferocious  and  savage  disposition 
of  their  master,  being  frightfully  disfigured  and  mutilated.  He 
attended  faithfully  to  the  jiublic  interest,  so  far  as  his  narroAV  a  icAvs 
taught  him  that  it  coincided  Avith  his  OAvn.  He  built  large  gi*anaries, 
but  neglected  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  Though  his  jealousy 
of  his  subjects  rendered  him  cautious  in  going  abroad,  his  cavalry 
scoured  the  country,  levying  the  tribute  of  their  master,  and  conunit- 
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ting  any  atrocity  lie  was  pleased  to  enjoin.  The  limits  of  his  extensive 
pachalic,  which  included  great  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  might  be  easily 
known  by  the  air  of  gloom  and  desolation  with  which  it  was  overspread. 
Sometimes  he  went  out  in  disguise,  attended  by  an  executioner;  if  he 
happened  to  surprise  any  one  in  what  he  accounted  a  fault,  he  pro¬ 
nounced  sentence  on  him  immediately.  The  criminal  bowed  his 
neck;  the  executioner  struck,  and  the  head  fell.  This  tyrant,  who 
died  not  many  years  ago,  at  nearly  the  age  of  eighty,  is  still  remem¬ 
bered  in  Acre,  in  the  streets  of  which,  some  of  the  miserable  beings 
whom  he  mutilated  may  yet  be  seen.  In  the  rapid  exaltation  of  this 
oppressor  from  the  base  condition  of  a  slave,  and  in  the  long  list  of 
extortions  which  he  committed,  and  which  fell  heavily  on  the  few  Jews 
who  dwell  at  this  day  in  the  country,  we  see  the  fultilment  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy,  the  stranger  that  is  icithin  thee  shall  get  up  above  thee  very 
highy  and  thou  shall  come  down  very  low.  He  shall  be  the  hcad^  and 
thou  shah  be  tail, 

‘  Of  late,  the  government  of  Palestine  has  undergone  a  change,  but 
a  change  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  that  the  prophecy  is  still  ful- 
lilling.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali,  having  conceived  the 
j)roject  of  throwing  olf  the  dominion  of  the  Porte,  in  1831  transported 
into  Syria  a  hu'ge  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  his  son, 
Ibrahim  Pacha.  Ibrahim  dispersed  the  forces  of  the  Sultan  in  sevend 
pitched  battles;  overran  Syria;  marched  to  Constantinople,  and  threat¬ 
ened  the  very  existence  of  the  Porte.  A  treaty  was  signed  by  Kutiah 
in  1833,  whereby  the  government  of  the  whole  of  Syria  was  ceded  to 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt;  and  the  only  mark  of  his  de})endence  on  the 
Sultan  was  a  stipulated  yearly  payment  of  thirty-five  thousand  purses, 
a  sum  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-live  thousand  pounds. 

‘  This  change  has  brought  no  relief  to  the  inhabitants.  If  their 
Turkish  rulers  chastised  them  with  whips,  their  Egyptian  masters  have 
chastised  them  with  scorpions.  The  old  taxes  have  been  nearly  doubled, 
and  additional  ones  have  been  imposed.  A  personal  tax,  called  ferde, 
is  now  levied  from  every  male  above  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  tax 
varies  from  fifteen  to  five  hundred  piastres,  according  to  the  supposed 
circumstances  of  the  individual.  It  is  with  the  Egyptian  ferdc  as  with 
the  Turkish  niiri,  each  district  must  continue  to  yield  the  same  amount 
as  when  the  tax  was  first  imposed;  no  allowance  is  made  for  emigra¬ 
tion  or  death,  and  thus  the  ferde  is  often  increased  exorbitantly  on 
individuals.  The  extortions  of  the  jietty  governors  have  been  put  an 
end  to  by  the  Egyptian  government;  but  illegal  acts  arc  frequently 
committed  by  the  government  itself,  more  oppressive  and  impoverishing 
than  the  petty  tyramiy  which  it  put  down.  The  inhabitants  arc  often 
obliged  to  sell  their  wheat,  timber,  and  oil  to  the  pacha  below  their 
price.  Their  horses  and  mules  arc  often  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  army  without  any  adequate  return  for  their  use;  and  common 
artisans  arc  taken  from  their  families  and  compelled  to  labour  in  the 
government  works  at  less  than  half  the  rate  payable  for  free  labour. 

‘  But  the  severest  measure  of  Egyptian  tyranny  is  the  conscription. 
The  Syrian  peasant’s  cup  of  suffering  was  already  full;  this  was  the 
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drop  wlilcli  caused  it  to  overflow.  •  The  day  when  the  new  levy  is  to 
Ihj  made  is  kept  secret,  but  a  Friday  is  generally  chosen,  being  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Moslem.  Parties  of  soldiers  having  been  previously 
distributed  in  the  various  quarters  of  the  city,  a  gun  is  tired  as  a 
signal.  Scarcely  has  its  sound  died  away  when  the  soldiers  rush  upon 
the  citizens  who  are  crowding  to  the  mosques.  Those  whom  they  are 
able  to  enclose  arc  driven  away  like  cattle,  and  shut  up  in  the  great 
square  of  tlie  Serai.  After  being  examined  by  the  army  jfliysiciaii, 
if  not  t)hysically  disfiualificd,  they  are  drafted  into  the  regiments. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  grief  and  consternation  which  reign 
over  the  whole  country  at  the  periods  of  these  forced  levies.  It  is 
seldom  that  one  day  suftices  to  raise  the  requisite  amount  of  men,  and 
while  the  conscription  is  going  on,  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  the 
country  are  completely  sus|)ended.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and 
villages  flee  to  the  mountains,  the  ploughs  arc  forsaken,  and  even  the 
mule-driver,  leaving  his  gooils  on  the  liighway,  seeks  safety  in  fliglit. 
Between  those  on  whom  the  conscription  hap|>ens  to  fall,  and  the 
relatives  from  whom  they  arc  thus  suddenly  torn  away,  the  most 
heart-rending  scenes  ensue.  ‘  Within  the  enclosure,*  says  Mr.  Farreii, 

‘  which  flics  of  armed  troops  surround,  the  wretched  victims  are 
crowded  together,  bowed  down  with  despair,  while,  pressing  upon 
every  avenue,  their  wives  and  daughters  and  aged  mothers  may  he 
seen,  wildly  darting  their  frenzied  glances  through  the  captives  in 
search  of  a  missing  relative,  or  bursting  into  paroxysms  of  despair  on 
beholding  the  lost  objects  of  their  fears;  and  all  around  the  air  is  rent 
by  the  cries  of  these  unfortunates,  cursing,  as  I  have  heard  them,  the 
very  name  of  their  pi*ophet,  and  invoking  the  Deity  himself  to  avenge 
the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.*  Thus  the  prophecy  is  still 
fulfilling  on  this  unhajipy  land.  1  icill  give  it  into  the  hands  of 
strangers  for  a  prey^  and  to  the  wicked  of  the  earth  for  a  spoiL^ — 
pp.  288—296. 

This  is  a  sufficiently  gloomy  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  and  the  wretched  system  of  social  government  under 
which  they  groan.  Its  veracity  is  attested  by  every  traveller  who 
has  ever  visited  the  country.  Under  such  oppressions,  and  with 
such  calamities  always  impending  over  their  heads,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  iieople  are  strangers  to  joy,  and  that  the  voice  of  music 
is  rarely  heard  in  the  land,  \vhcrc  there  is  no  protection  to 
person  and  property,  there  can  be  no  adequate  industry,  nothing 
that  can  approximate  to  prosperity.  Human  efforts  require  their 
natural  stimulus  of  reward,  or  the  fair  hope  of  it ;  and  without 
this  it  languishes. 

The  interest  of  the  present  volume  is  not  confined  to  the 
Holy  Land.  The  author  has  taken  commendable  pains  to 
present  to  his  readers  a  tolerably  comprehensive  vie>v  oi  those 
contiguous  countries  whose  history  is  blended  in  sacred  writ 
with  that  of  Judea;  and  concerning  which  distinct  prophecies 
are  iqxin  record.  The  present  condition  of  Ammon,  for 
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instance,  supplies  many  remarkable  features  which  strikingly 
illustrate  the  inspiration  of  those  prophecies,  in  which  they  were 
depicted  so  many  centuries  ago,  and  when  there  was  no  miinah 
probability  of  their  accomplishment  The  country  of  Ammon 
IS  next  to  the  territory  of  Judea,  is  bounded  1‘rom  north  to 
south  by  the  Jordan,  and  at  about  the  middle,  between  Bashau 
and  Gilead  on  the  north,  and  Moab  on  the  south  ;  while  the  land 
of  Edom  is  found  still  further  south,  below  the  lake  into  which 
the  Jordan  Hows.  The  whole  of  this  central  territory  called 
Ammon,  is  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  retains 
traces  of  the  most  abundant  luxuriance.  The  amazing  extent  of 
its  population  may  be  inferred  from  the  ruins  which  abound  over 
its  whole  surfiice.  The  hills  and  vales  and  plains  everywhere 
appear  to  have  been  crowded  with  human  habitations,  and  a  vast 
proportion  of  these  display  evidences  of  art  and  luxury  which 
may  wtII  fill  the  traveller  with  admiration  and  astonishment. 
Civilization  must  evidently  have  risen  to  a  high  pitch  in  Syria 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  long  before  its  first  elements  had 
reached  the  European  nations.  Mr.  Wylie  gives  an  interesting 
outline  of  the  history  of  Ammon  and  its  people,  from  which,  as 
bearing  particularly  upon  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  we  must 
make  some  citations. 

‘  Of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Ammonites  in  early  times,  and  the 
great  fertility  of  the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  wars  tliey 
waged  with  the  Jews,  and  the  heavy  imposts  they  sustained,  attest 
their  great  national  resources.  AVhen  the  country  was  invaded  by 
the  Saracens,  at  the  period  we  have  indicated.  Gibbon  attests  that  it 
was  enriched  by  trade,  that  it  contained  strong  and  populous  cities, 
and  was  covered  w  ith  a  line  of  forts.  At  this  day,  whatever  spot 
happens  to  be  cultivated  yields  the  richest  returns;  and  though  the 
country  generally  is  a  desert,  yet  here  and  there  occur  tracts  of  sur¬ 
passing  bciuity  and  richness;  and  what  must  have  been  the  original 
f<‘rtility  of  that  soil,  wdiich  so  many  ages  of  neglect  have  not  been  able 
to  exhaust?  The  ruins  that  cover  her  plains,  likewise  attest  the 
number  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Ammon.  *  *  *  ^^ 

‘  How  utterly  improbable  must  the  desolation  of  Ammon  have 
appeared  at  that  period.  Conquered  she  might  be;  but  no  one  who 
thought  of  her  fertile  soil,  opulent  cities,  and  extensive  commerce, 
could  have  believed  it  possible  that  so  rich  a  country  should  remain 
for  ages  in  ruin — that  for  many  generations  her  fields  should  cease  to 
l)e  cultivated,  and  her  cities  to  be  inhabited.  Yet  such  was  the  doom 
which  the  prophets  denounced  against  her. 

‘  From  a  comparison  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  Ammon,  it  Is 
clear  that  this  country  was  to  be  visited  with  a  first  and  second  de¬ 
struction.  Jt  was  expressly  foretold  that  Ammon  should  recover 
from  her  first  overthrow;  but  after  her  second  desolation  she  was  to 
be  know'll  no  more — she  was  to  perish  out  of  the  countries.  (See 
Jeremiah,  xlix.  2 — 6  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  1 — 7.) 
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‘  About  the  year  of  the  world  3468,  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  having 
made  himself  master  of  the  Chaldean  empire,  granted  permission  to 
the  Ammonites  to  return  to  their  own  country.  ‘  Afterwards,  I  will 
bring  again  the  captivity  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  saith  the  Lord.* 
Their  return  was  a  short  time  posterior  to  that  of  the  Jews.  Planted 
a  second  time  in  their  own  country,  their  trade  returned,  their  popu¬ 
lation  increased,  and  their  cities  rose  into  more  than  their  former 
splendour.  Their  ancient  enmity  against  the  Jews  was  still  retained; 
and  living  on  their  borders,  they  found  frequent  opportunities  of  dis- 
]>laying  it.  The  gospel  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Ammon 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity;  and  the  fact  is  attested  at  this  day  by 
tlie  ruins  of  churches  which  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  their  country. 
Their  prosperity  ns  a  country  continued  till  about  the  year  635  of  the 
Christian  era,  where  they  were  invaded  and  overthrown  by  the 
Saracens.  It  was  to  this  last  and  final  overthrow,  from  which  it  was 
foretold  the  nation  of  Ammon  should  never  revive,  that  our  attention 
is  now  to  be  turned. 

‘  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  against  the  Ammonites,  and  prophesy 
against  them,  and  say  unto  the  Ammonites,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord 
God.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  because  thou  saidst,  aha!  against  my 
sanctuary  when  it  was  profaned,  and  against  the  land  of  Israel  wlien 
it  was  desolate,  and  against  the  house  of  Judah  when  it  went  into 
captivity;  behold,  therefore,  I  will  deliver  thee  to  the  men  of  the  East 
for  a  possession,  and  they  shall  set  their  palaces  in  thee,  and  make  tlicir 
dwelling  in  thee.  They  shall  eat  thy  fruit,  and  they  shall  drink  thy 
milk.  And  I  will  make  Rabbali  a  stable  for  camels,  and  the  Ammon¬ 
ites  a  couching  place  for  flocks;  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Ix)rd.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  because  thou  hast  clapped  thine 
hands,  and  stamped  with  the  feet,  and  rejoiced  in  thy  heart  with  all 
thy  despite  against  the  land  of  Israel,  behold,  therefore,  I  will  strctcli 
out  mine  hand  upon  thee,  and  will  deliver  thee  for  a  spoil  to  the 
heathen,  and  I  will  cut  thee  off  from  the  people,  and  I  will  cause  thee 
to  i>erish  out  of  the  countries.  I  will  destroy  thee,  and  thou  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord.’  (Ezek.  xxv.  1 — 7.) 

‘  Ammon  retained  her  prospenty  till  a  long  period  posterior  to  the 
giving  of  this  prophecy.  Every  succeeding  year  witnessed  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  her  trade,  and  every  succeeding  age  saw  new  cities  arise  to 
adorn  the  country.  The  longer  she  existed,  the  infliction  of  her  dcx)m 
became  the  more  improbable.  Prosperity  continued  to  flow  upon  her, 
the  prediction  of  the  prophet  appeared  to  be  forgotten,  and  Ammon, 
doubtless,  was  saying  with  another  city,  ‘  I  shall  sit  a  (pieen  for  ever.’ 
As  she  contemplated  front  her  strong  frontier,  the  undisciplined  and 
savage  hordes  which  roamed  over  the  eastern  desert,  she  might  hid 
defiance  to  the  doom  with  which  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  menaced 
her.  Nevertheless,  the  hour  drew  on — the  fatal  hour  which  dried  up 
the  channels  of  her  trade,  brought  down  her  princely  cities  to  the  dust, 
and  converted  her  smiling  fields  into  a  silent  and  dreary  waste. 

‘  /  toUl  driver  thee  to  the  men  of  the  East  for  a  possession.  In 
632,  the  country  of  Ammon,  together  with  all  the  countries  on  the 
East  of  the  Jordan,  was  invaded  by  the  Saracens,  ‘  the  men  of  the 
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East.*  The  inhabitants  of  Syria  were  unable  to  contend  with  the 
children  of  the  desert.  The  valour  of  the  Saracens,  inspired  by 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  enjoying  the 
luxuries  of  Syria,  no  feeble  temptation  when  we  consider  the  naked 
desert  from  which  they  had  come,  rendered  their  ai*ms  irresistible. 

‘  The  fortunes  of  the  country,  since  the  hour  it  became  a  possession 
of  the  men  of  the  East,  have  been  in  striking  accordance  with  what 
the  prophet  foretold.  /  will  stretch  out  mine  hand  upon  thee,  and  will 
deliver  thee  for  a  spoil  to  the  heathen.  At  present,  this  line  country 
is  })Ogsessed  by  the  Arabs,  and  governed  by  the  Turks.  Wc  have 
aln‘ady  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  Turks  treat  the  countries  which 
they  govern.  In  the  language  of  Volney,  singularly  coincident  witli 
that  of  the  prophet,  they  consider  them  a  ‘  spoil.’  Ammon  has  formed 
no  exception.  Everywhere  her  soil  exhibits  signs  of  the  greatest 
fertility;  but  of  what  avail  are  the  riches  of  nature  when  they  are 
never  turned  to  account  by  the  industry  of  man.  Spring  opens  upon 
her  plains,  but  there  the  sower  is  never  seen.  Autumn  comes  round; 
hut  when  no  seed  has  been  sown,  no  harvest  can  be  reaped.  On  her 
fields  we  are  able  to  discover  only  a  few  Arabs  feeding  their  flocks  on 
the  spontaneous  produce,  and  gathering  them  at  night  into  the  ruins 
of  the  cities.  And  to  what  is  this  state  of  matters  owing  ?  It  is  to 
he  attributed  entirely  to  the  tyranny  of  those  Avho  have  made  the 
country  a  spoil.  All  travellers  unite  in  deprecating  the  Turkish 
tyranny, — in  other  words,  in  bearing  their  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  prophecy  which  foretold  that  these  countries  should  be  a  spoil  to 
the  heathen.  A  w'riter  who  visited  Syria  in  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  speaks  of  the  ‘  Turks  ruling  with  a  lawless  sway,  and 
not  allowing  those  they  injure  to  complain.*  ★  *  *  * 

^  Thus  hu*  have  we  shown  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  as  regards 
the  land  of  Ammon.  She  fell  by  the  hands  of  brutish  men,  and  skil¬ 
ful  to  destroy.  She  lias  been  given  to  the  men  of  the  East  for  a  pos- 
S(.‘ssion;  they  have  set  their  palaces  in  her,  and  made  their  dwellings 
in  her;  they  have  eaten  her  fruit,  and  drunk  her  milk;  and  from  tlie 
hour  she  was  conquered  to  the  present  day,  she  has  been  a  spoil  to  the 
heatlien.’ — pp.  375 — 385. 

The  author  proceeds  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  present  aspect  of  the 
country,  lie  takes  us  from  Zsalt,  which  is  situated  about  twentj- 
two  miles  from  Abon  Obeida,  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  by  Fchcis, 
to  many  ruined  towns,  and  principally  describes  the  desolation 
of  Kabbah,  whose  fortifications,  temples,  triumphal  arches, 
castles,  and  a  splendid  amphitheatre,  astonish  the  beholder  with 
the  evidences  which  they  supply  of  the  art  and  w^calth  of  the 
former  inhabitants  of  these  regions. 

It  is  (juite  impossible  to  give  our  readers  even  a  specimen  of 
the  author’s  description  of  tlie  ruins  and  monuments,  not  less 
interesting,  which  arc  strewxd  over  the  countries  of  Moab  and 
Fdom.  The  latter  country  supplies  many  of  the  most  sublime 
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monuments  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  many  most  remarkable  veri¬ 
fications  of  all  that  is  recorded  in  the  volume  of  inspiration,  con¬ 
cerning  the  doom  of  those  ancient  contemporaries  of  the  Jews, 
The  singular  fact  must  strike  every  intjuiring  mind.  Animon, 
Moab,  and  Edom,  as  nations,  are  extinct  The  children  of 
Israel  still  survive.  They  await  some  future  destiny.  The  pro¬ 
phecy  is  as  exactly  fulfilled  in  the  extinction  of  those  nations 
that  were  the  perpetual  enemies  of  Israel,  as  in  the  preser\’ation 
of  the  seed  of  Jacob,  though  scattered  among  all  nations ;  while 
the  desolate  condition  of  the  countries  they  severally  inhabited, 
and  the  present  improbability  of  their  improvement,  exhibit  the 
most  j)enect  agreement,  even  in  the  minutest  particulars,  with 
the  doom  that  was  inscribed  against  them  all  in  the  sacred  scroll 
of  prophecy  ages  before  their  prosperity  had  begun  to  decline. 

From  the  length  of  the  extracts  we  have  given,  our  readers 
will  rightly  conclude  that  we  consider  Mr.  Wylie’s  book  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  one.  It  contains  the 
marrow  of  all  that  has  been  brought  to  light  relative  to  these 
countries.  We  have  no  fault  to  find,  save  that  occasionally  there 
arc  repetitions  of  former  statements,  and  a  few  Scotticisms  which 
offend  English  cars.  We  tnist  the  author  will  have  an  opj)or- 
tunity  of  correcting  these  blemishes,  by  the  demand  for  another 
edition.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  we  know,  both  for  Bible 
classes  to  read,  and  for  vestry  libraries  to  contain. 


Art  The  History  of  Womayi  in  England^  and  her  influenec  on 
Society  and  Literature  from  the  earliest  period.  By  Ilaiinali 
Lawrancc.  Vol.  I.  to  tlie  year  1200.  London:  Henry  Colburn. 

Miss  Lawrance  is  already  advantageously  known  to  the  public 
by  her  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  Englaiul^  a  work  which,  for 
sound  research,  enlightened  appreciation  of  historical  evidence, 
and  able  disauisition,  is  entitled  to  a  high  rank  amongst  the 
historical  productions  of  our  day.  The  work  now  before  us,  of 
which  the  first  volume  only  is  yet  published,  has  evidently 
grown  out  of  the  former,  and  will  constitute  a  most  interesting 
and  valuable  supplement  to  it.  ^  In  the  course  of  reading  for 
the  former  work.’  we  arc  informed,  ^  the  interest  of  the  writer  was 
awakened  by  the  many  valuable  notices  of  female  society,  which 
not  only  the  monkish  chronicle,  but  the  legal  record  and  the 
household  book  supplied ;  and  when  she  turned  over  the  pages 
of  many  a^  forgotten  Anglo-Norman  ]X)et,  she  discovered,  with 
increased  interest,  that  not  to  queens  alone,  but  to  many  a  high¬ 
born  lady,  our  literature  owed  its  chief  encouragement.  Still,  as 
she  proceeded  in  her  pleasant  task,  she  found  each  contcmjHirary 
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remain — legend,  tale,  miracle,  play,  will,  inventory;  diar}’ — 
combined  to  throw  a  vivid  light,  not  merclv  on  society  during 
the  middle  ages,  but  esjiecially  on  the  condition  of  woman  in 
England.’  The  object  of  the  nresent  w^ork  is  to  trace  the  j)ro- 
gress  of  female  society  in  England,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
iier  history,  and  thus  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  woman  on  bur 
civilization  and  literfiturc. 

Great  attention  has  recently  been  paid  by  several  distinguished 
writers  to  the  claims  and  duties  of  women,  yet  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  exhibit  an  historical  view  of  their  mental  and  social 
condition,  or  to  define  the  influences  they  have  exerted  on  the 
progress  of  society,  or  on  the  formation  of  those  habits  and  tliat 
state  of  feeling  on  which  so  much  of  its  well-being  depends. 

This  is  an  important  omission,  which  we  arc  glad  to  have  sup¬ 
plied  by  so  competent  a  writer  as  Miss  Lawrancc.  The  depart¬ 
ment  sne  has  chosen  is  one  for  the  occupation  of  w^hich  she  is 
eminently  fitted.  Intimately  ac(piaintcd  with  the  earlier  records 
of  our  history,  she  possesses  also  a  sound  judgment,  a  discrimi¬ 
nating  tcoste,  and  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  proprieties  of 
different  ages,  which  arc  rarely  found  in  combination.  Various 
theories  have  recently  been  propounded  on  the  character  of  the 
female  mind,  some  writers  having  maintained,  with  a  gallantry 
more  suited  to  a  former  than  to  the  present  age,  its  equality,  if 
not  its  superiority,  to  that  of  the  other  sex.  For  oui’sclves,  we 
arc  little  interested  in  such  a  question.  Each  intellect  has  its 
own  distinctive  characteristics,  and  a  scope  for  its  activity  to 
which  the  other  is  wholly  unsuited.  We  refer  to  the  subject 
only  to  remark,  which  we  do  with  pleasure,  that  Miss  Lawrance 
avows  no  theory  on  this  point;  she  expresses  no  opinion  respect¬ 
ing  it ;  she  does  not  even  note  that  such  a  question  has  been 
raised,  but  prosecutes  her  legitimate  inquiry  with  a  singleness  of 
jMirpose  which  promises  well  for  the  result. 

The  present  volume  commences  with  the  invasion  of  the 
Romans,  and  brings  down  the  history  to  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  centiuy.  The  masculine  courage  and  tragical  fate  of 
Roadicea,  one  oi  the  early  British  (jueens,  arc  familiar  to  most 
of  our  readers ;  but  her  atrocious  wrongs  endured  at  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  arc  not  so  commonly  Known.  The  following 
account  of  this  remarkable  woman  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

‘  The  next  female  name  is  one  well  known  to  the  general  reader,  an<l 
deservedly  so,  as  of  one  who  bravely,  though  unavailingly,  fought  for 
freedom — Boadicea,  or  probably  more  correctly,  Bondiica.  The  fate 
of  this  unfortunate  ([ueen  was  what  has  unhappily  been  too  common  in 
the  history  of  colonization,  although  few  trcahMl  with  cipial  crmdty 
have  inflicted  as  severe  a  revenge.  Boadicea  was  the  widow  of  a  king 
of  the  Iceni,  a  t>owerful  race,  inhabiting  the  eastern  part  of  Britain, 
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and  her  husband  at  his  death  bequeathed  to  her  his  throne  and  half 
his  treasures,  at  the  same  time  constituting  tlie  Roman  emperor — pro¬ 
bably  to  secure  his  aid  against  the  neighbouring  tribes — -joint-heir  with 
his  two  daughters  of  the  remaining  half  portion.  The  imperial  pro¬ 
curator,  however,  seized  the  whole  treasure;  and  when  the  widow  re¬ 
monstrated,  he  caused  her  to  be  scourged,  and  her  daughters  to  be 
seized  and  treated  as  slaves. 

‘  The  cruelly  injured  queen  loudly  proclaimed  her  wrongs  ;  she 
collected  multitudes  together,  to  whom  she  detailed  her  sufferings;  she 
pointed  out  the  oppressive  tyranny  to  which  they  were  subjected,  the 
lieavy  taxations  imposed  on  those  who  had  submitted  to  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  concluded  by  denouncing  that  rapacity  w  hich,  not  content 
w  ith  sjK>iling  the  living,  ‘  had  taxed  even  the  dead.’ 

‘  Her  burning  words  excited  the  fiercest  emotions  in  the  listening 
multitude  that  surrounded  her;  she  then  took  a  hare  which  she  had 
concealed  in  her  vest,  and  let  it  slip,  that  by  its  course  the  attendant 
Druids,  among  wdiom  the  hai-e  was  viewed  as  a  sacred  animal,  might 
foretell  the  residt  of  the  enterprise.  The  turnings  and  windings  of 
the  affrighted  animal  were  pronounced  of  favourable  omen — the  Druids 
l)romiscd  victory;  the  multitudes  shouted  aloud,  and  Boadicea  pre- 
piu*ed  to  lead  by  her  valour  those  whom  her  resistless  eloquence  liad 
gathered  ai'ound  her. 

‘  The  march  of  the  immense  but  undisciplined  anny  was  soutlnvard. 
They  soon  reached  the  flourishing  city  of  Camulodunum  (IMalden), 
and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  They  next  held  on,  unopposed,  toward 
London,  even  at  this  period  a  wealthy  and  populous  city,  but  inhabited 
cliiefly  by  Roman  colonists.  London  shai’cd  the  same  fate  as  Camiilo- 
dunum;  for  a  8U|>erstitious  terror  seems  to  have  paralysed  the  Romans, 
and  Boadicea  and  her  army  passed  onw^ard  to  Verulam,  the  municipal 
city;  and  ere  the  legions  of  Suetonius  could  arrive,  its  splendid  build¬ 
ings  lay  a  smoking  ruin,  and  the  barbarian  army  was  loaded  with  its 
spoils.  At  length  the  Roman  forces  combined  near  London,  ami 
offered  battle.  The  site  of  this  desperate  but  decisive  conflict  has 
betm  variously  stated,  but  the  rising  ground  to  the  north  of  London, 
where,  until  very  lately,  the  traces  of  a  large  Roman  encampment  w’(*re 
clearly  to  be  seen,  was  most  probably  the  spot. 

‘  Here,  at  length,  the  w’ell-disciplined  legions  of  Rome  and  the  bar¬ 
barian  army  met,  and  again  Boadicea  addressed  her  people,  conjuring 
them  to  fight  bravely.  She  reminded  them  of  their  late  successes, 
urged  them  to  make  one  other  effort  to  achieve  their  freedom,  and 
then,  as  though  prophetic  of  the  result,  added,  that  although  the  men 
might  choose  to  live  and  be  slaves,  she,  a  woman,  was  determined  to 
conquer  or  to  die.  The  Britons  again  advanced  with  shouts;  but  the 
Roman  legions  received  the  shock  firmly,  and  then,  forming  a  wedge, 
broke  through  the  large  but  unconnected  human  mass,  and  fearfully 
avenged  the  slaughter  of  their  countrymen.  Seventy  thousand  Romans 
are  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  Britons  in  the  iireceding 
conflicts;  —  eighty  thousand  Britons  now  fell  in  this  fatal  battle. 
Boadicea,  ‘  disdmning  to  survive  the  liberties  of  her  land,’  drank 
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poison;  nor  can  the  historian  deny  his  meed  of  admiration  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  queen,  who  fought  and  fell  with  Roman  courage.* — pp.  (i— 10. 

Of  the  Saxon  women  generally  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any 
very  definite  account.  The  historian  is  compelled  to  draw  out 
his  conclusion  from  an  extensive  collection  of  minute  particulars, 
between  some  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  ^Kjrfect  con- 
gruity.  Those  who  occupied  the  higher  stations  of  society  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  in  a  condition  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Anglo-Normans.  Their  clothes  and  jewels,  such,  at  least, 
as  were  possessed  prior  to  marriage,  were  disposable  at  their  own 
pleasure,  and  the  number  and  value  of  these  possessions  were  by 
no  means  inconsiderable.  The  social  habits  of  our  Saxon  ances¬ 
tors  coincided  with  the  resjxjct  shown  by  their  laws.  Tlieir 
women  were  not  excluded  from  their  feasts  or  their  amusements, 
but  presided  at  the  grandest  entertainments  given  by  their 
lords.  The  little  that  can  be  gleaned  respecting  the  other 
eliisses  of  Saxon  women  is  presented  by  our  author  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage : — 

‘  Of  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  Saxon  women  we  can  learn  but 
few  particulars.  Although  an  hereditary  aristocracy  did  not  exist 
among  the  Saxons,  they  recognised  various  ranks;  and  prohibited  by 
custom,  if  not  by  express  law,  intermarriage  of  the  higher  with  the 
inferior.  Four  classes  were  recognised  among  tliem;  the  ethcling  or 
noble,  the  free  or  landholders,  the  freedmen  (these  probably  answered 
to  our  >vorking  classes)  and  the  bondsmen,  consisting  of  those  who 
had  been  taken  captive  in  wai’,  or  who  had  incurred  the  loss  of  free¬ 
dom  as  a  punishment  for  crime. 

‘  Of  the  females  belonging  to  the  second  and  third  classes,  our 
notices  are  very  few.  Probably  they  consisted  of  but  few  individuals 
compar<*d  with  the  servile  class;  and  as,  although  it  is  likely  they  lived 
in  comparative  comfort,  they  had  few  gifts  to  bequeath  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  monastery,  the  record  of  their  unobtrusive  but  useful  lives 
has  wholly  passed  away.  The  easy  labour  of  the  distaff,  and  the  more 
difficult  employment  of  the  loom,  doubtless  formed  their  chief  occupa¬ 
tion;  and  not  improbably,  in  some  instances,  might  aid  in  providing 
for  the  family;  but  at  this  early  period  there  was  scarcely  a  market 
fur  home  produce,  since  the  nobles  among  their  extensive  households 
numbered  every  species  of  workman  and  workwoman,  from  the  smith 
and  the  carpenter,  the  weaving  and  sewing  maiden,  to  the  woodcutter 
and  the  grinding  slave  >vdio  toiled  at  her  rude  handmill  to  grind  com 
for  the  family. 

‘  But  although  we  seek  in  vain  for  those  pictures  of  domestic  life, 
or  those  minute  traits  that  might  bring  female  society  in  Saxon  times 
vividly  before  us,  from  the  unexceptional  testimony  of  the  laws  we 
find  that  each  class  of  women  not  only  enjoyed  legal  protection,  but 
that  the  protection  afforded  to  females  was  insured  by  a  double  fine. 
The  principle  of  pecuniary  compensation  for  injury  is  the  leading 
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feature  of  Saxon  jurisprudence.  Each  individual  had  the  protection 
of  the  tcere  and  the  privilege  of  the  muml.  The  first  of  these,  tin* 
ircrc,  was  the  legal  valuation  of  the  person,  varying  according  to  his 
situation  in  life;  ‘  If  he  was  killed,  it  was  the  penalty  his  murderer 
had  to  pay  for  his  crime;  if  he  committed  crimes,  it  was  the  penalty  . 
which,  in  many  cases,  he  had  to  discharge.*  The  mund^  or  mundhi/rd, 
was  the  right  of  protection— of  civil  protection — ‘  the  princitde  of  the 
doctrine  that  every  man*s  house  is  his  castle;’  and  this,  like  the  imr, 
varied  according  to  the  class  to  which  each  belonged.  Thus,  on  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  oldest  code  of  Saxon  laws  extant,  that  of  Ethelbert,  king 
of  Kent,  we  find  the  king’s  mundbyrd  guarded  by  a  penalty  of  fifty 
shillings,  while  that  of  an  earl’s  was  estimated  at  twenty,  lint  superior 
protection  was  granted  to  women,  and  thus  the  mumlbyrd  of  the  earl’s 
widow  was  the  same  as  that  assigned  for  the  king  himself,  and  that  for 
the  woman  of  the  second  class  w’as  the  same  as  for  the  earl.  For  the 
woman  belonging  to  the  third  class,  the  mund  was  ttvelve  shillings,  the 
sum  assigned  for  the  man  of  the  second  class;  while  for  the  bonds¬ 
woman  the  mund  was  six,  the  same  price  as  that  of  the  ceorl.  It*  a 
widow  was  carried  away  from  her  dwelling  against  her  consent,  the 
compensation  was  to  be  double  her  mund ;  and  forcible  marriages  were 
prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties,  ecclesiastieal  no  less  than  civil. 
From  the  laws  of  King  Ina,  we  learn  that  a  ceorl’s  widow  was  allowed 
the  guardianship  of  her  child  until  it  was  of  age,  the  kindred  taking 
care  of  the  paternal  possession,  and  allowing  her  a  fixed  sum  for  its 
maintenance.  In  the  laws  of  King  Canute  a  curious  passage  occurs, 
which  proves  that  the  wife,  even  among  the  lower  classes,  was  con¬ 
sidered  ns  having  an  exclusive  right  to  her  domestic  stores.  ‘  If  any 
man  bring  a  stolen  thing  home  to  his  cot,  and  he  be  detected,  it  is  just 
that  the  owner  should  have  what  he  went  after.  And  unless  it  has 
l>cen  brought  under  his  wife’s  key-lockers^  let  her  be  clear;  for  it  is 
her  duty  to  keep  the  key  of  them, — namely,  her  store-room,  her  chest, 
and  her  cupboard.  If  it  be  brought  under  any  of  these,  then  slu*  is 
guilty;  but  no  wife  may  forbid  her  husband  that  he  may  not  put  into 
his  cot  what  he  will.’ 

‘  Of  the  condition  of  the  largest  class  of  females,  the  bondswomen, 
we  can  obtain  very  little  information;  but  while  the  situation  of  the 
bondsmen  appears  to  have  been  most  degraded,  there  is  great  reason 
to  believe  that  that  of  the  female  slaves  w  as  comparatively  comfortable. 
In  a  rude  age,  when  law's  are  weak,  and  society  unsettled,  and  even  a 
subsistence  often  most  ditlicult  to  obtain,  the  ‘  theow',’  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  kind  master,  actually  remained  more  secure,  and  certainly 
inore  assured  of  a  provision  than  the  small  holder  of  land  or  the  free 
servant.  Now  the  female  theow  W’as  not  only  secure  of  these,  but, 
from  the  very  offices  she  was  called  to  fill,  could  scarcely  fail  to  become 
an  object  of  kindness,  probably  even  of  alfcetion,  to  her  mistress.’ — 
pp.  oO — o4. 

The  genius  of  Alfred,  the  greatest  of  Saxon  inonarehs,  was 
elicited  by  the  cultivation  of  his  step-mother  Judith,  the  daughter 
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ut’a  foreign  race,  and  descended  lo  Ethelfleda,  his  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  of  whom  Miss  Lawrance  furnishes  the  following  brief 
history ; — 

‘  Ilis  eldest  daughter,  Ethelfleda,  is  described  by  all  the  contemporary 
historiiuis  as  possessing  a  greater  share  of  his  talents  and  energies  than 
any  of  his  other  children.  She  was  married  early  in  life  to  Ethercd, 
ealderman  of  Mercia,  and  appears  to  have  divstinguished  herself  during 
her  father’s  lifetime  by  the  wisdom  of  her  counsels.  On  the  accession 
of  her  Edward  the  elder,  we  arc  told  that  she  became  his  chief  adviser; 
and  on  the  death  of  her  husband  Ethered,  in  912,  Edward  appointed 
her  ‘lady  of  the  Mercians,’  a  name  by  which  she  is  more  fre([uently 
designated  than  by  that  of  Ethelfleda.  Her  government  of  this  im¬ 
portant  portion  of  the  land  was  judicious  and  vigorous.  The  same 
year  that  she  was  appointed  she  built  the  fortresses  of  Shergate  and 
Ibidgenorth,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Saxon  Chronicle  relates 
that  she  went  with  all  the  Mercians  to  Tamworth,  and  built  the  fort 
there;  also  one  at  Stafford,  and  in  the  autumn  one  at  Warwick.  Three 
years  after,  according  to  the  same  venerable  authority,  ‘  the  innocent 
abbot  b^gbert,  having  been  slain  by  the  Welsh,  she  within  three  nights 
sent  an  army  into  Wales,  and  stormed  Brecknock,  and  took  the  king’s 
wife  and  other  noble  women.’ 

‘  AVithin  two  years  after,  ‘  the  lady  of  the  Mercians’  added  the  town 
of  Derby  to  Mercia,  and,  in  920,  ‘took  the  town  of  Leicester  without 
loss,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  army  submitted  to  her.  The  people  of 
York  also  promised,  and  conlirnied  it,  that  they  would  be  of  her 
interest,  and  had  begun  to  take  the  oaths,’  thus  taking  the  first  steps 
toward  the  incorporation  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  with 
Mercia;  but,  ‘twelve  nights  before  midsummer,  in  the  eighth  year  of 
her  holding  the  government  of  the  Mercians  with  right  dominion,  she 
<leparted,  and  her  body  lieth  at  Gloucester  in  the  east  porch  of  St. 
Peter’s  church.’  The  loss  of  so  active  a  coadjutrix  was  bitterly  lamented 
by  Edward,  who,  though  a  wise  and  active  king,  docs  not  seem  to  have 
jjosscssed  those  military  talents  which  were  so  pre-eminent  in  his 
sister.  It  is,  howevxr,  very  probable  that  ‘  the  lady  of  the  Mercians’ 
])osscsscd,  like  her  father,  more  valuable  qualities  than  mere  warlike 
skill.  She  is  represented  by  Malmsbury  and  Iligden  as  an  active 
restorer  of  those  towns  within  her  dominions  that  had  been  destroyed 
during  the  Danish  invasions;  and  so  warmly  did  popular  feeling  dwell 
upon  the  deeds  of  the  wise  and  valiant  Ethelfleda,  that  in  tlu;  curious 
old  chronicle  of  England,  which  details  in  rude  numbers  the  doings  of 
our  kings,  from  the  apocryphal  days  of  Brute,  down  to  those  of 
Edward  the  First,  the  minstrel  turns  aside  from  the  celebration  of 
Edward  the  elder  to  sing  the  praises  of  ‘  the  lady  of  the  IMcrcians.’ — 
pp.  134—136. 

The  battle  of  Hastings  effected  a  momentous  change  in  the 
social  habits,  as  well  as  the  political  institutes  of  the  kingdom. 
While  its  immediate  consccjucnccs  were  disastrous,  humiliating 
to  the  national  spirit,  and  fraught  with  a  thousand  forms  of  sut* 
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fcrinp  to  the  high  born  and  noble,  its  more  remote  eft'ccts  were 
friendly  to  the  advancement  of  the  people,  and  the  development 
of  those  capabilities  which  were  latent  in  the  national  mind.  It 
introduced  new  and  softening  elements  into  its  character,  and 
laid  the  basis  for  those  more  civilized  and  permanent  forms 
which  our  Society  has  subsequently  borne. 

The  Saxon  nouility  were,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases  wrongfully 
dispossessed  of  their  estates,  which  were  divided  amongst  the 
miutary  retainers  of  the  Conqueror ;  but  great  benefits  followed 
the  establishment  of  Norman  rule.  The  contemporaries  of 
William  saw  only  the  evils  which  flowed  from  his  victory.  They 
felt  the  iron  sway  of  the  Norman  as  a  national  degradation,  and 
mourned  over  the  change  of  property  and  rule  which  was  con¬ 
sequent  thereon.  This  was  perfectly  natural  in  their  circum¬ 
stances,  and  we  may  well  excuse  the  bitterness  of  their  invec¬ 
tives.  Our  own  position,  however,  is  far  more  favourable  to  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  change.  Centuries  have  closed  since 
the  death  of  Harold  transferred  the  government  of  England  to 
the  Norman  line,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  question 
the  immense  advantages  which  have  resulted  from  it.  The 
qualities  of  that  chivalric  race  softened  and  meliorated  the  rude 
character  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  ultimately  formed,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  it,  a  national  mind  in  which  the  love  of  liberty 
is  indigenous,  and  on  which  is  still  reposed  the  best  hopes  of  our 
world.  *  Norman  luxury  and  refinement  awakened  Saxon  irn- 

Sovement ;  Norman  scholarship  aroused  Saxon  intellect ;  and 
orman  prowess  stimulated  Saxon  valour.’  The  Saxon  chroni¬ 
clers  were  accustomed  to  portray  in  the  darkest  colourings  the 
licentious  and  tyrannical  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Normans, 
but  in  this  there  was  much  exaggeration,  as  Miss  Lawrance  and 
other  writers  have  shown. 

‘  Tlic  fact  that  on  the  invasion  of  William  many  women  fled  to  the 
convents  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  veil  as  a  guard  against  tlic 
insults  of  the  Norman  soldiery,  has  been  often  brought  forward  as  a 
proof  of  the  grievous  oppressions  under  which  the  Saxon  community 
laboured.  But  the  equally  well  authenticated  fact  that  a  very  short 
time  after — a  time  when,  according  to  the  self-same  writers,  tyranny 
and  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  invaders  were  at  their  height,  these 
recluses  supplicated  leave  to  quit  their  convents  and  mingle  again  in 
the  cares  and  pleasures  of  secular  life,  proves  that  the  fears  they  had 
entertained  were  groundless,  and  that  the  Norman  yielded  that  respect 
to  Saxon  women  which,  neither  from  the  Danish  invaders  nor  from 
the  more  jMJwerful  among  their  own  countrymen,  they  had  heretofore 
received. 

‘  Very  little  can  be  ascertained  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  the 
lowest  class  ot  women  at  this  period.  These  were  the  bondswomen; 
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and  that  many  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  profl’cred  by  the 
walled  towns,  where  uninterrupted  residence  for  a  year  and  a  day 
ensured  them  freedom,  cannot  be  doubted;  while  that  those  who  re¬ 
mained  were  not  in  a  worse  condition  than  when  under  Saxon  rule, 
may  be  easily  believed  from  the  attention  which  the  Conqueror  paid  to 
this  class,  directing  the  services  of  the  serfs  on  each  manor  to  be  de¬ 
fined,  that  in  future  time  more  might  not  be  demanded.  Of  that  class 
of  bondswomen  whose  services  were  domestic,  we  may  also  well  believe 
that  their  condition  was  even  improved,  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
Norman  mistress. 

‘  In  all  peculiarly  female  work  the  Saxons,  from  the  highest  orders 
to  the  lowest,  were  eminently  skilful,  while  the  Norman  women  never 
seem  to  have  practised  any  of  those  occupations  which  were  the 
pride  of  the  rival  race.  Thus  the  weaving  maiden,  and  the  maiden 
skilled  in  needle-work,  though  only  on  rude  canvass,  and  coarse  as  the 
Bayeux  tapestry,  must  have  become  objects  of  importance  to  the 
Norman  female,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  on  William’s  tri¬ 
umphant  return  to  Rouen,  had  beheld  the  splendidly  broidered  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  Saxon  nobles,  which,  as  William  of  Poictou  informs  us, 
excited  equal  admiration  with  the  beauty  of  the  plate  and  jewellery, 
and  the  loveliness  of  the  Saxon  youth  who  wore  them.’ — pp.  198 — 201. 

Miss  Lawrance  has  directed  considerable  attention  to  the 
monjistic  institutions  of  the  Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  ages,  and 
has  brought  together  a  mass  of  information  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  deeply  interesting.  Those  of  the  former  period  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  peculiarity  which  has  greatly  perplexed  many 
writers.  The  choice  of  the  prior  was  with  the  lady  abbess,  by 
whose  instructions  he  was  bound  to  regulate  his  conduct.  Miss 
Lawrance  accounts  for  this  departure  from  the  usual  ecclesiastical 
rule,  by  the  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  early  monasteries  were 
founded  by  women  of  royal  birth,  and  that,  as  the  conventual 
rule  was  but  a  domestic  rule  on  a  larger  scale,  the  liigh-born 
Saxon  women  were  deemed  more  fitted  for  it  than  ‘  the  men 
who,  though  equally  high-born,  had  been  trained  up  to  consider 
war  and  the  chase  as  their  sole  occupations.’  At  a  later  period, 
schools  were  connected  with  the  conventual  houses,  which,  as 
exercising  extensive  influence  over  the  character  and  social  con¬ 
dition  of  the  women  of  the  middle  ages,  receive  at  the  hands  of 
our  author  particular  notice.  The  nuns  of  this  period  were  not 
so  completely  sliut  out  from  general  society  as  their  more  modern 
descendants.  Miss  Lawrance  informs  us : — 

‘  They  were  allowed  to  receive  visitors  in  the  presence  of  another 
nun;  and  on  some  occasions,  ‘  secular  women’  seem  to  have  been 
allowed  to  sojourn  for  some  time  in  the  house.  From  the  injunctions 
of  the  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  before  referred  to,  we  find  that,  in  resj)ect  to 
this  convent,  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate,  the  nuns  were  accustomed  to 
have  visitors,  and  to  entertain  them  with  dancing  and  other  rccrca* 
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lions;  this,  however,  was  severely  condemned.  Nor  was  the  nim 
strictly  confined  within  the  walls  of  her  convent;  she  was  permitted 
to  visit  her  parents,  or  her  near  relations,  for  recreation,  or  to  attend 
them  when  sick,  or  to  follow  tliem  to  the  "rave.  She  was  also  allowed 
to  (piit  the  house  if  sick,  for  change  of  air,  or  ‘  to  make  cures’ — an 
incidental  remark,  which  proves  how  highly  prized  was  the  medical 
skill  of  the  nun.  Permission  for  those  purposes  was  given  her  in  the 
cha[»ter,  but  if  she  required  a  longer  time  of  absence,  the  bislioj)  ov 
sujxjrinteiidant  of  the  convent  was  to  be  applied  to,  and  he  could  give 
licence  for  an  indefinite  period;  but,  on  her  journey,  she  was  always 
to  be  accompiuiied  by  suitable  attendants,  and  the  abbess  or  prioress 
Wivs  escorted  by  her  chaplain  and  attendant  nuns.’ — pp.  277 — 280. 

Of  the  schools  connected  with  these  establishments,  it  is  difli- 
ciilt  to  form  any  very  precise  notion.  Miss  Lawrance,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  rates  them  somewhat  too  highly,  but  their  existence  at  such 
a  period,  and  amidst  elements  so  uncongenial,  is  in  itself  a  deeply 
interesting  fact  which  deserves  the  grave  consideration  and  study 
of  the  historical  student.  Her  account  of  them  is  as  follows : — 

‘  All  the  convents  that  followed  the  Benedictine  rule  were  bound  to 
have  a  school;  and  to  this  i>art  of  their  duty  the  nuns  gave  willing 
ol)edience.  These  convent  schools  were  the  great  fountains  from 
whence  education  was  supplied  to  the  female  part  of  the  poj)ulation 
during  the  middle  ages;  and  the  notices  which  we  can  gather  res})ect- 
ing  the  illustrious  women  of  that  period,  prove  that  the  convent 
school  well  fulfilled  its  purj>osc. 

‘  That  the  school  was  viewed  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  female 
convent  early  in  this  century,  is  jwoved  from  the  remarks  of  Ailfred 
of  Uievesby,  who  wrote  near  its  close,  in  which  he  evidently  considers 
the  task  of  instruction  as  one  of  the  most  usual  occupations  of  the  nun; 
and  although  he  seems  to  object  to  lier  thus  employing  her  time,  yet 
his  remarks  rather  refer  to  the  want  of  discipline,  and  ju’obably  the 
extreme  youth  of  the  children,  than  to  convent  instruction  in  general. 

‘  There  are  some  nuns,’  says  he,  ‘  who  turn  their  cell  into  a  school. 
She  sits  at  the  window,  the  child  stands  in  the  cloister;  she  looks 
earnestly  at  each  of  them,  and  while  watching  their  play,  now  she  is 
angry,  now  she  laughs,  now  she  threatens,  now  soothes,  now  spares, 
now  kisses;  now  calls  the  weeping  child  to  be  beaten,  and  then  strokes 
her  face,  and  catching  her  round  the  neck  eagerly  caresses  her,  calling 
her  ‘  her  little  daughter  and  darling.’  This  species  of  ‘  infant-school,’ 
the  worthy  writer  probably  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  con¬ 
vent,  but  we  may  thank  his  graphic  description  for  preserving  to  us  so 
pleasing  a  picture  of  the  nun  of  the  middle  ages. 

‘  C’onvents  were,  however,  even  to  a  late  period,  the  abode  of  young 
children.  The  two  young  half-brothers  of  Henry  VI.,  Edmund  and 
.la.spar  Tudor,  were  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  abbess  of  Barking  ; 
and  the  children  of  benefactors  to  these  establishments  were  often,  on 
the  death  of  one  or  both  their  parents,  placed  beneath  the  protection 
of  the  lady  abbess  or  prioress. 
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‘  The  regulations  under  which  female  scholars  were  admitted,  have 
not  been  handed  down  to  us  ;  it  is  questionable  too,  whether  these 
schools  were]  not  in  large  towns  f/ay-schools.  And  while  the  higher 
classes  received  an  education  suitable  to  their  rank,  it  appears  that  the 
middle  classes  were  not  neglected;  a  very  old  man  having  told  Aubrey, 
that  just  previously  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  he  had,  when 
a  boy,  been  accustomed  to  see  the  nuns  of  St.  Mary,  near  Bridgewater, 
go  out  into  one  of  the  meadows  belonging  to  the  house,  surrounded  by 
their  scholars,  each  with  a  distaff  in  hand. 

‘  It  is  probable,  that  as  Lanfranc’s  rule  directed  all  education  to  be 
gratuitous,  the  instruction  provided  in  female  convents  was  gratuitous 
also.  It  however,  appears,  toward  the  later  period,  that  money  was 
j>5iid  for  boarders;  and  we  find,  from  Dean  Keiitwode’s  injunctions  to 
the  nuns  of  St.  Helen’s,  that  some  of  them  received  inivate  pu[)ils;  for 
he  expressly  says,  ‘  Also,  we  ordeyn  that  noon  nun  have,  or  receive 
noo  chyldreii  wyth  them  into  y®  house  forsayde,  but  yf  (except  that) 
y*^  profit  turnc  to  y^  vaylc  of  y^  same  house.’ 

‘  The  nuns  who  did  so,  were  most  likely  those  who  were  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  various  branches  of  convent  education,  and  from 
whom,  therefore,  tlic  parents  of  the  scholars  were  anxious  to  obtain  the 
advantages  of  a  more  exclusive  attention  than  the  general  scholars  re¬ 
ceived. 

‘  The  regular  convent  school  was  most  i)robably  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  prmcentrix,  an  ofiiccr  whose  duties,  as  wc  have  seen, 
were  of  a  more  literarif  character  than  those  of  her  sisters.  As  the 
keeper  of  tlie  library,  she  must  have  been  what  is  termed  one  of  the 
‘learned  nuns,’  and  from  her  the  scholars  probably  received  instruction 
ill  ‘  grammar,’  which,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  middle  ages,  signified  a 
knowledge  of  Latin.  To  her,  doubtless,  was  also  assigned  the  task  of 
teaching  music, — a  science  from  the  very  earliest  period  assidiously 
cultivated  in  female  convents;  for  the  exquisite  sweetness  of  the  nuns’ 
singing  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  many  a  middle-age  writer. 

‘  With  her,  as  is  the  case  in  modern  female  convents,  the  nuns 
whose  education  and  whose  tastes  fitted  them  for  the  office  of  teachers, 
seem  to  have  been  associated;  and  those  who,  scarcely  capable  of  im- 
l)arting  instruction  in  the  more  literary  branches,  were  distinguished 
for  their  skill  in  the  subordinate  departments  of  education,  taught, 
under  her  superintendence,  those  various  works  of  skill  or  usefulness 
which,  no  l«»s  than  ‘  grammar’  and  music,  formed  the  routine  of  the 
convent  school. 

‘  Among  these  works  of  skill,  the  foremost  place  must  be  assigned  to 
that  art  in  which  the  English  woman,  especially  the  inmate  of  the 
convent,  stood  pre-eminent  among  every  European  nation,— the  art  of 
embroidery.’ — pp.  291 — 296. 

The  present  volume,  as  already  intimated,  brings  down  the 
history  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  furnishing,  as  our 
a\ithor  remarks,  ‘  a  dim  and  shadowy  sketch,  in  which,  although 
wc  may  catch  a  faint  gleam  of  the  *  cloth  of  gold,’  ^  cloth  of 
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frieze,’  is  scarcely  discernible.’  From  this  period  a  clearer  light 
is  shed  on  the  progress  of  society  in  England,  and  we  anticipate 
no  small  pleasure  in  accompanying  Miss  Lawrance  through  the 
more  luminous  and  picturesque  era  which  follows.  Her  labours 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  appreciated,  more  especially  by  her  own 
sex,  to  whom,  as  indeed  to  all  our  readers,  we  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  the  volume.  It  combines  in  an  eminent  degree,  sound 
sense  and  solid  information,  with  the  more  attractive  qualities  of 
female  authoi*ship. 


Art.  VII.  1.  Geology  for  Beginners,  By  G.  F.  Richardson,  F.G.S. 

12mo.  1842.  London;  II.  Bailliere,  219,  Regent-street. 

2.  Models  of  Teeth  and  Bones  of  the  Ignanodon  Ilyldosannis  and 

Gavial,  J.  Tennant,  149,  Strand. 

3.  SopxcithLS  Geological  Models,  icith  Descriptio?i,  J.  Tennant, 

Strand. 

In  reading,  as  we  have  with  much  pleasure  read,  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son’s  Geology  for  beginners,  wc  could  not  avoid  recurring  to  our 
early  cxjiericncc  in  this  study,  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  we 
had  not  the  facilities  which  this  interesting  volume  is  fitted  to 
impart  to  the  class  for  whom  it  is  designed.  Compared  with  the 
tortuous  path  we  traced,  and  the  many  detours  we  made,  a  cul  dc 
sac  being  sometimes  the  reward  of  many  a  weary  day’s  wander¬ 
ings,  the  path  along  which  we  have  passed  during  the  last  few 
days  in  Mr.  Richardson’s  agreeable  company  has  been  indeed  a 
royal  road.  We  advert  to  our  own  early  experience  only  because 
we  know  it  is  that  of  many  others,  and  because  w’e  arc  convinced 
that  there  is  a  large  class  participating  in  the  general  interest 
now  felt  in  the  *  wonders  of  geology,’  who  really  ‘  wonder’ 
whether  the  supjx)sed  difficulties  of  ‘  geology’  can  ever  be  over¬ 
come.  There  is  no  lack,  indeed,  of  guides,  whose  assistance  is 
readily  proffered  to  the  inquirer,  and  whose  j>ens  scribble  freely 
enou^i  on  this  and  every  subject  on  which  the  public  are  known 
to  feel  an  interest ;  but  we  regard  it  as  highly  important  that 
first  steps  should  be  taken  under  the  direction  of  those  who  have 
traversed  again  and  again  the  country  through  which  the  traveller 
wishes  to  pass,  and  ^^dlo  arc  well  (qualified  to  indicate  the  7'oute 
he  should  take.  The  successful  teacher  of  geology,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  science,  should  be  familiar  with  the  end  at  which 
the  pupil  ought  to  arrive,  in  order  that  he  might  save  him  from 
all  useless  exjKinditurc  of  study,  just  as  the  ploughman  should 
eye  the  point  he  would  gain  if  he  would  cut  a  straight  furrow  in 
the  field. 
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It  too  frequently  happens  that  those  who  have  made  any  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  science,  render  but  little  help  to  *  beginners/  In 
some  instances  the  successful  student  feels  encouraged,  by  the 
attainments  he  has  made,  to  undertake  the  mastery  of  difficulties 
which  still  remain  to  be  conquered,  so  that  he  has  not  the  leisure, 
pcrhaj)s,  certainly  not  the  inclination,  to  guide  the  first  doubtful 
steps  of  the  pilgrim ;  in  others,  the  difficulty  of  teaching  is  felt 
to  be  greater  by  far  than  the  difficulty  of  learning,  and  a  large 
amount  of  knowledge  has  been  accumulated,  while  the  art  of 
communicating  it  to  others  has  yet  to  be  acquired ;  while,  some¬ 
times  it  must  be  confessed  that  selfishness  and  pride  stand  like 
two  gruff  porters  at  the  temple  of  science,  not  to  welcome  but 
repel  the  inquirer  for  admission.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the 
fact  ^  stands  confest,’  that  much  has  yet  to  be  done  on  behalf  of 
those  who  are  thirsting  for  knowledge,  and  by  those  who  having 
reached  the  fountains  of  intelligence,  are  best  fitted  to  guide  its 
streams  into  channels  where  they  are  most  wanted,  and  will  be 
most  welcome. 

In  Mr.  Richardson,  the  beginner  will  meet  with  a  guide  to  his 
geological  studies  who  has  himself  (and  we  suspect  not  very  long 
since)  battled  with  the  many  difficulties  which  come  in  the  way 
of  the  inquirer,  and  having  conquered  them  all,  consecrates  his 
attainments  to  the  benevolent  work  of  facilitating  the  progress  of 
others.  The  ladder  on  which  he  has  ascended  to  his  present 
position  he  leaves  behind  him,  and  waiting  at  its  summit  he 
encourages  and  guides  the  footsteps  of  all  who  arc  willing  to 
follow  him.  As  the  curator  of  the  Mantellian  collection,  he 
enjoyed  many  advantages  of  which  he  has  diligently  availed 
himself,  and  as  the  result  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  volume 
before  us  the  same  interesting  and  popular  style  that  jxirvades 
‘the  Wonders  of  Geology,’ ot  which  he  was  the  editor;  ren¬ 
dering  it,  however,  as  he  proposed,  ‘  more  introductory  than  the 
excellent  introduction  of  Mr.  Bakcwell — more  elementary  than 
the  admirable  elements  of  Mr.  Lyell.’ 

In  pursuance  of  his  design,  our  author  devotes  a  large  part 
of  his  book,  nearly  one  halt,  to  the  discussion  of  various  topics 
with  which  the  student  must  be  acquainted  before  he  is  prepared 
to  make  any  progress  in  understanding  the  more  elaborate  works 
which  constitute  the  literature  of  geology,  or  in  traversing  for 
himself  the  various  fields  which  the  science  lays  open  before 
him. 

We  must  confess  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  agree  with  the 
definition  of  geology  which  represents  it  as  ‘  the  inquiry  into 
universal  nature,  extending  throughout  all  her  kingdoms,  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral ;  and  comprising,  in  its  investigations,  all 
time,  past,  present,  and  to  come  y  while  at  the  same  time  we  arc 
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not  displeased  at  the  enthusiasm  which  leads  the  author  of  this 
definition  to  sec  so  much  in  his  favourite  theme. 

‘  Beginners’  will  not  expect  to  derive  from  a  single  volume  the 
means  of  perfection  in  any  one  department  of  geological  study, 
much  less  will  they  suppose  that  Mr.  Richardson  can  render  them 
j>€rfcct  geologists ;  all  that  he  aims  at  is  to  indicate  the  numerous 
subjects  which  should  engage  the  student,  and  to  show  the  means 
by  which  adequate  information  is  to  be  obtained.  In  pursuing 
his  design,  the  author  directs  the  attention  of  the  learner  to 
mineralogy,  physical  geology,  fossil  conchology,  fossil  botany,  and 
palaxintology,  detailing  the  phenomena  of  these  subjects  with 
sufficient  amplitude  to  meet  his  inquiries.  ‘  Guides,’  and  ‘  ele¬ 
ments,’  and  ‘  introduction,’  generally  take  it  for  granted  that  tlie 
learner  has  already  made  some  proficiency  in  those  sciences 
which  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  study  of  geology.  Our  author, 
on  the  other  hand,  projioses  to  meet  the  case  of  those  who  have 
not  made  these  attainments,  and  he  therefore  gives  in  one  book 
the  information  which  must  generally  be  sought  for  in  half  a 
dozen.  Thus,  as  mineralogy  is  indispensably  necessary  in  the 
study  of  rocks,  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  that  subject,  and  contains 
a  sketch  of  its  history,  the  laws  of  crystallization,  the  various 
crystalline  forms,  and  an  investigation  of  the  external  characters 
of  minerals.  To  prepare  the  student  for  entering  on  fossil  con¬ 
chology,  minute  directions  arc  given  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  study,  the  various  parts  of  multivalve,  bivalve,  and  univalve 
shells  are  described  by  wood  cuts  and  written  description,  the 
names  and  etymologies  of  some  of  the  most  familiar  genera  are 
given,  and  the  cabinets  to  which  the  inhabitant  of,  or  visitor  in, 
London  may  have  access,  arc  named.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
author's  manner,  and  of  his  care  to  point  to  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  we  give  an  extract  from  this  chapter. 

‘  Shells  arc  the  haid  bodies  which  are  secreted  for  the  purpose  of 
rover  and  protection  by  the  soft,  inarticulate  animals,  which  inhabit 
tlieui,  culled  the  mollusca.  The  creature,  shortly  after  it  is  formed  in 
the  egg,  begins  to  construct  its  shell,  and  when  hatched  it  deposits  on 
tlie  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  little  shell,  which  covered  its  body  in  the 
egg,  a  small  |>ortion  of  mucous  secretion.  This  mucous  deposit  next 
dries  up,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  the  animal  lines  it  with  a  fresh  layer 
eomj)osed  of  other  mucous  matter,  intermixed  with  other  calcareous 
jmrticles  as  before.  This  alternate  deposition  of  mucus,  and  of  mucus 
mixed  with  calcareous  matter,  proceeds  as  the  creature  enlarges,  and 
rc(iuirc8  more  ample  cover  and  protection,  and  in  this  manner  literally 
‘grows  with  its  growth,  and  strengthens  with  its  strength.’  The  shell 
is,  in  fact,  moulded  on  the  hotly  of  tlie  animal,  as  the  botly  itself  increases 
in  size,  forming  a  cover  or  a  dwelling,  a  coat  of  mail,  a  shed,  a  boat, 
a  ship,  or  a  palace  of  pearl,  adapted  to  the  exigencies  and  fitted  to  the 
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shape  of  the  wearer.  Tlie  inequalities  or  irregularities  of  the  body 
itself  are  also  reproduced  on  the  shell,  and  the  elevations,  depressions, 
stria?,  tubercules,  and  spines,  which  distinguish  individual  objects,  may 
be  attributed  to  corresponding  projections  or  tentacula,  or  other  irre¬ 
gularities  in  the  fleshy  form  of  the  constructing  agent.  Tlius,  as  an 
chKiuent  writer  has  observed,  we  find  that  diflerent  species  of  shell- 
iish  are  enclosed  in  various  kinds  of  testaceous  coverings.  Those 
which  defend  the  active  family  of  Donax  enable  them  to  dart  away 
from  the  approach  of  danger;  while  the  shells  of  their  less  active 
relatives,  the  perambulating  Solens,  or  razor-sheaths,  are  admirably 
adapted  to  assist  their  movements  through  the  yielding  sand.  The 
chitons  walk  abroad  in  coats  of  mail,  closely  fitted  to  their  shapes,  and 
surrounded  with  narrow  belts  or  margins  covered  with  scales.  The 
shields  of  the  pholades  bristle  with  points,  resembling  a  file,  by  means 
of  which  they  are  defended  from  external  injury,  when  occupied  in 
slowly  excavating  the  most  solid  rocks;  and  tlie  hospitable  mansion  of 
the  peaceful  pinna  is  large  enough  for  the  reception,  together  with 
himself,  of  his  friend  and  guest,  the  hermit  crab.  The  conically  shaped 
patilla,  or  limpit,  remind  the  observer  of  dwellers  in  solitary  tents  ; 
the  helices,  or  snails,  slowly  perambulate  the  garden  walks,  in  coverings 
wliich  remind  us  of  those  of  a  broad-wheeled  wagon ;  the  cardia,  or 
ccK'kles,  are  provided  with  thick  coverings,  w  hich  enable  them  to  endure 
tlie  rough  beating  of  a  boisterous  sea,  while  the  shells  of  such  species 
as  are  fragile,  transparent,  and  scarcely  able  to  resist  the  slightest 
pressure,  are  found  in  still  ponds  and  muddy  ditches.  .  .  . 

‘  The  student  is  referred  to  cases  3  and  4  of  the  fifth  room  in  tlie 
North  Zoological  Gallery,  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which  are  pro¬ 
visionally  placed  a  suit  of  shells  intended  to  exhibit  the  more  prominent 
points  in  the  economy  of  the  mollusca.  Among  the  interesting  and 
instructive  facts  thus  displayed  are,  the  mode  of  growth,  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  shell  during  the  increase  and  expansion  of  its 
inhabitant;  the  manner  in  which  these  creatures  repair  any  accident 
to  their  shells,  or  remove,  by  absorption,  any  portion  which  has  become 
unnecessary  or  inconvenient:  these  cabinets  further  present  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  graduation  of  the  straight,  or  nearly  straight,  tubulai’  shells 
into  those  of  a  spiral  character,  as  well  as  specimens  of  monstrosities 
and  deformed  shells;  with  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  the  animals 
cover,  with  a  shelly  coat,  any  extraneous  body  attached  to  the  shell; 
and  they  further  contain  an  instructive  series  of  moulds  and  casts.* — 
pp.  207—209. 

The  chapter  on  fossil  botaiw  epitomises  in  a  very  instructive 
manner  the  works  of  Bindley,  llutton,  Biickland,  Sternberg,  and 
others  who  have  laboured  in  those  ancient  fields  from  which  oiir 
fossil  flora  arc  obtained.  In  a  very  small  compass  it  conveys  a 
great  amount  of  information,  which  will  assist  the  learner  to 
make  a  general  arrangement  of  any  coal  plants  he  may  be  able 
to  collect.  According  to  the  arrangement  of  M.  Adolphe  Brog- 
inart,  the  whole  vegetable  realm  is  divided  into  six  grand  classes. 
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five  of  them  being  illustnited  by  some  of  the  more  interc'^tin^j 
specimens,  of  which  many  very  beautifiJ  wooil  engravings  aro 

The  subject  of  fossil  animal  remains  (pala\mtolo^y)  is  inm>- 
duceil  by  a  table  containing  Cuvier's  arrangement  ot  the  animal 
kingdom,  to  which  the  learner  must  constantly  refer  until  he  h.is 
committed  it  to  memory.  From  the  descriptious  given  of  various 
fossil  animals,  we  select  the  account  of  the  missourium,  or  tetra- 
caulodon,  as  many  of  our  readers  have  nrobablv  seen  the  majestic 
specimen  itself  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  riccadilly.  The  descrij>- 
tion  is  an  abstract  of  Protessor  Owen's  valuable  j>a[>er  read  to  the 
Geological  Society. 

‘  Prv^fessor  Owen,  alter  observing  that  the  specimen  was  one  ot* 
the  finest  ever  discoveix'd,  and  worthy  the  place  of  honour  in  any 
museum,  proceeded  to  deseribe  its  structure,  and  to  as<.'ertain  its  real 
pi^>;iition  ill  the  animal  kingdom.  He  remarked  that  the  bones,  faun 
want  of  a  correct  knowleilge  of  its  osteoWy,  wen?  placed  in  an  un¬ 
natural  state  of  collocation,  fa»m  which  circumstance  both  its  height 
and  length  were  greatly  exiiggerated,  and  he  statt'il  its  evravt  dimen¬ 
sions  to  b*?  about  ten  feet  in  height,  and  about  sixteen  in  length.  TI;c 
two  tusks  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  arc  placeil  extending  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  he  descril>ed  as  occupying  an  undue  position,  and  obs<Tved 
tliat  they  ouglit  un«|uestionably  to  he  curved  upwaals;  the  fact  that 
one  of  them  was  found  occupying  the  horizontal  jK>sturc  K  ing  of  no 
importance,  since  the  mode  of  insertion  is  such  as  to  allow  the  tusk  to 
rotate  in  anv  direction.  Adilrcssing  his  attention  next  to  the  ‘xcncric 
appellation,  tetracauloiiofiy  he  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  genus  as 
that  established  by  an  American  stivanf^  Dr.  Godrnan,  and  descriK'd  the 
facts  to  be  as  follows: — Tlie  young  mastcxlon,  ho  stated,  pi^ssessed  four 
tusks,  two  in  the  up{>er,  ;md  two  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  two  in  the 
up|KT  jaw  remained  through  life,  while  the  two  in  the  lower  jaw,  in  the 
female,  K>th  decayed  iuid  fell  out  iis  the  animal  grew  up,  tlio  s^vkets 
Kvoming  obliterated  altogether;  in  the  male,  the  left  one  only  jvrished, 
and  the  right  remained — a  circumstance,  he  added,  which  ought  to  ha\  o 
suggest»ul  the  name  tricauhxlon,  rather  than  tetracauKxlon,  as  K*tter 
descriptive  of  the  supjK^sod  new  genus.  In  conclusion,  frcm  its  o<too- 
kvgieal  structure  and  general  characters  he  had  no  hesitation  in  de¬ 
claring  it  to  K?  no  new  animal,  but  a  very  fine  sjKvimon  of  a  sjKcios 
of  mastodon  already  known,  and  descriK'd  iuul  figured  by  Cuvier  as 
the  mastodon  yigantcHm* — p.  308. 

Some  of  our  readers  ^)erha|>s  may  not  have  met  with  the 
interesting  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Uiehaixlson  in  describing  the 
habits  of  the  teredina^  which  is  one  of  the  inanv  proed’s  of  the 
great  advantage  the  arts  may  derive  from  the  contemplation  of 
‘  art  in  nature.’ 

‘  As  the  animal  of  this  shell  secretes  and  deposits  in  the  wixhI  a 
shield  or  tube  for  its  protection,  Sir  I.  Brunei  is  stated  to  have  adopted 
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the  idea  of  pert'orating  the  beil  of  the  Thames  hr  defending  his  pro¬ 
gress  with  a  shield  fix>m  the  example  thus  taught  him  by  the  o^vra- 
tions  of  this  ap|>tu*ently  uiumtK>rtaiit  aud  iiisigiiitieaut  worm.' — p,  340. 


One  of  the  most  n.'miirkable  subjects  for  the  study  of  the 
iK'^iiiner  in  gix>logy  is  furnished  by  the  new  reil  siuidstoue 
fonuaiiou,  which  contains  the  Wcslcjxs  of  extinct  s^vcies  (not  to 
Siiv  genera)  of  animals,  most  cleiurlv  and  Wautitullv  detini\l. 
To  these  imprt'ssions,  and  to  the  very  few  ixunains  that  have  bt'cn 
discv>ver\'d  of  the  animals  by  whom  thev  have  bt'cn  made,  IVh 
fesik>r  Owen  has  (we  iure  happy  to  say^  dirccttxl  his  attention, 
and  the  rv'sult  of  his  investigation  we  give  in  Mr.  liichiirvlson  s 


wonls : — 

Having  directed  his  attention  to  these  tlvtstej>s,  and  to  the  remains 
of  the  reptiles,  consisting  of  Knies  and  teeth,  which  had  Kvii  olvserveil 
in  K'd<  of  this  character,  Unh  in  Oernuinv  and  Knitland,  he  arrived 
at  the  cvncliision  which,  with  the  highest  degree  of  pivlKvbility,  iv- 
fern:’d  the  impi*essions  in  question  to  an  animal  of  a  totiilly  didermit 
elites,  ^i.e.,  fivm  the  marsu^fUiU;)  he  ascertained,  on  a  mici\>scopic 
investigation  of  the  teeth,  that  the  genera  phyt^.^urus  and  mastidon- 
<aurus,  established  by  Or.  tliiger,  on  teeth  of  like  character  with  these, 

are*  in  fact  one . The  fossil  teeth,  Ivth  fiviu  Hnghuid  aud 

Ciermanv,  exhibiteil  externallv  the  usu;il  reptile  form  and  chanteter, 
but  internally  they  ptvsented  a  more  complicated  textuiv,  apprevu'hing 
that  of  the  ichtlnxvsaurus,  yet  ditfering  frvnu  that  and  idl  the  other 
rt'ptiles  hitherto  discovetvd,  w  hether  ivcent  or  extinct.  As  the  textuiv 
of  thesi'  tei'th,  under  the  nucrosa>{H.\  pivsents  a  series  of  irrt'gular 
folds,  i\'St'inbling  the  labyrinthic  windings  of  tlie  human  brain,  lh\>- 
fessor  Cbven  pivposes  the  name  of  lub^ri/ithiHlon  for  the  genus.* 


After  giving  a  wxKnlH'ut  containing  a  verv  beautiful  ‘  section 
of  the  ti>oth  of  the  labyrinthodon/  wc  arc  told, — 

'riie  pivfess<>r  farther  i\scertained  frvuu  the  examination  of  various 
lK>nos  piwured  from  the  s:uue  formation,  that  he  could  determine  thret* 
sptvies  of  labtjriuthiHloH^  and  that  in  this  genus  the  hind  oxtrmnith's 
wen*  much  larger  than  the  Ibiv.  Hence  the  idea  w  as  first  suggesttnl, 
that  the  tracks  in  question  w  en*  those  of  the  newly  found  gigantic  fn»g. 
It  was  further  observed,  that  the  fiH>tmarks  of  the  cheinuherium  weiv 
more  like  those  of  toads  than  of  any  other  living  aniimd;  anil  htstly, 
that  the  size  of  the  threi'  sj^cies  of  labyrintlunlon  corn‘sjH>nded  with 
that  of  the  thnv  ditVerent  kinds  of  fiK>tstt*ps  wliich  had  alivady  Invii 
'iiq»poseil  to  iK'long  to  thn'o  distinct  individuals  of  vkein*thtrium. 
Fimillv,  the  structure  of  the  nasal  cavity  showeil  the  UtbyrinthiHhm  ti» 
U*  an  air-breathing  reptile,  since  the  jKXsterior  outlets  weiv  at  the  Iwick 
part  of  the  mouth,  instead  of  being  directly  under  the  anterior  or  ex- 
tt‘rnal  nostrils.  It  must  have  expiml  fnv  air  like  the  saurimis,  and 
may  in  all  pi*obability  have  imprinteil  on  the  shi>n'  thost^  fiK)tsteps 
w  hich,  :\s  Ik'foro  mentioned,  were  ^\>nceivcd  to  have  been  iinprt*sseil 
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by  ail  animal  walkiii"  on  dry  land.  lie  had  Ion"  believed  that  the 
b>otpnnt.s  were  thosti  of  a  batrachian,  and  most  probably  of  that  family 
which  Includes  the  toad  and  the  fro",  on  account  of  the  ditference  (*f 
size  in  the  fore  and  hind  extremities;  but  that  in  eonsecpiencc  of  ilu> 
j>eculiaritiefl  of  the  impr<*ssions,  he  had  always  considered  that  the 
animal  must  liave  been  (piitc  distinct,  in  the  form  of  its  feet,  from  any 
known  batrachian  or  other  reptile;  and  thus  in  the  labyrinthodon,  1m 
oliscrves,  we  have  a  batracliian  reptile,  ditferiii"  as  remarkably  from 
all  known  batrachia,  and  from  every  other  reptile,  in  the  form  of  its 
teeth.’ 

Geology  is  a  liigldy  practical  science,  and  will  ainplv  repn}' 
tlic  attention  it  may  receive  from  the  cultivators  of  tfie  fine 
and  useful  arts,  an  illustration  of  which  is  furnished  by  the 
recent  investigations  made,  with  a  view  of  discovering  the  most 
suitable  material  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  now  being 
erected.  A  passing  notice  of  this  subject  is  given  under  tlu' 
heail  of  *  Magnesian  Limestone,  or  Zeciistein.’ 

‘  This  substance  has  lately  boon  brought  into  use  and  repute  for 
architectural  purposes,  buildings  constructed  of  it  having  been  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  extremely  durable,  and  to  have  resisted  for  ages  the 
attacks  of  time  and  the  w^eather.  The  stone  is  found,  in  fact,  to  com¬ 
bine  the  varied  qualities  so  much  desired  by  the  architect,  but  so  seldom 
found  in  the  same  material,  uniting  the  softness  and  facility  of  working 
of  the  oolite  above,  with  the  hardness  and  compact  texture  of  tin* 
more  crystalline  rocks  below,  while  the  magnesia  which  it  contains  is 
so  unfavourable  to  vegetable  growth  as  to  check  that  miniate  vegeta¬ 
tion  which  frequently  disfigures  the  building  stones  in  general  use. 
Qualities  thus  valuable  induced  the  members  of  the  commission  for 
selecting  stone  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  give  the  prefer¬ 
ence  to  this  material  over  all  others  which  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
ins|>ecting.  It  was  remarkable  that  in  this  stone  the  carlxmates  of’ 
lime  and  of  magnesia  exist  in  nearly  equal  proportions.* — p.  441. 

Throughout  his  book,  Mr.  llichardson  has  carefully  studied 
the  improvement  of  his  readers ;  and  in  addition  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  has  himself  given,  has  carefully  indicated  the  sources 
from  which  further  treasures  may  be  derived.  The  heading  of 
one  of  the  chapters  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  sources  of  information  arc  pointed  out.  Let  us  take 
for  example — 

‘  The  Chalk  Formation. — Chalk,  craie  of  French;  kreidc  of  Ger¬ 
man  authors;  chalk-marl,  Fnglish;  oraic-tnfan,  French;  kreid(‘- 
mergel,  German;  green  sand,  English;  glauconic-crayeuse-sableuse, 
French;  chloritische  kreide,  gruner  sund,  German. 

‘  Museums. — (ietdogieal  Society,  collection  of  Dr.  Mantell  in  the 
British  Museum;  that  of  Mr.  Bowerbank,  Mr.  Saull,  Mr.  Dixon,  of 
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'Worthing,  Mr.  rurJiie,  and  many  private  collections  in  the  Southern 
ainl  Eastern  counties,  Yorkshire,  &c.  SiC. 

‘  Authors. — jMantell,  Lyell,  Phillips,  AVoo<lward,  Sic, 

‘  Characteristics. — First  of  the  secondary  formations;  marine; 
the  bed  of  an  ancient  sea,  containing  the  usual  marine  fossils,  Aveeds, 
plants,  corals,  shells,  fish,  and  rt*i>tiles.* 

It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  geology  if  some  arrange¬ 
ment  were  made  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  at  the  Pritisli 
Museum,  as  was  rccoiumcnded  by  all  the  scientific  pereons 
examined  before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  of  the  House  of 
(h)mmous  ill  183(>.  We  deem  it  to  be  most  tadvisablc  that  this 
great  national  collection  should  be  emjiloycd  to  the  greatest 
])ossiblc  extent  consistent  with  the  careful  preservation  of  the 
specimens.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  not  long  be  behind 
our  neighbours  in  France,  where,  as  we  arc  reminded,  ‘  they 
manage  things  better,’  and  where,  as  at  the  Jardin  des  PlantcSy 
the  benefit  of  very  excellent  lectures  is  enjoyed  by  the  public. 

•  The  models  of  fossils,  prepared  by  Mr.  lYiinant,  furnish  the 
student,  or  the  lecturer,  with  very  jierfcct  representations  of 
some  highly  important  and  characteristic  remains,  the  originals 
in  most  cases  being  among  the  most  valuable  things  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  very  low  price  of  these  ‘  models,’  and 
the  faithful  accuracy  with  which  they  represent  their  originals, 
must  ensure  for  them  a  very  wide  circulation.  They  would  form 
very  valuable  additions  to  museums  in  the  country,  where  they 
would  assist  more  effectually  than  any  other  means  to  convey 
just  ideas  of  the  magnitude  of  the  vast  creatures  whose  remains 
they  exactly  represent.  If  the  oft -quoted  adage  of  cx  imo  disre 
omnes  be  strictly  applicable  to  any  object,  that  object  is  a  petri¬ 
fied  tooth,  or  bone  of  some  fossil  animal,  as  (hivier  has  shown  us, 
and  as  the  science,  of  which  he  may  be  regarded  tus  the  jiarent, 
every  day  shows  us.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  preparations  of 
‘  the  claw  bone  of  the  gavial,’  ‘  the  tooth  of  the  Ignanodon,’ 
‘  the  humerus  of  the  hylmosaurus,’  and  some  dozen  others  before 
us,  are  of  very  great  value ;  and  to  our  cordial  recommendation  of 
them  we  beg  to  add  the  wish  that  they  will  be  followed  by  many 
others. 

‘  Mr,  Sopwitlis  Geological  Models'  afford  the  same  kind  of 
assistance  in  studying  various  strata,  beds  of  coal,  and  mineral 
veins,  that  the  fossil  models  yield  in  the  study  of  various  organic 
animal  remains.  Plans  and  sections,  however  well  they  may  be 
executed,  cannot  possibly  impart  the  vivid  and  accurate  idea 
which  ‘  models’  convey.  Those  by  Mr.  Sopwith  are  the  result 
of  actual  measurement,  and  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  exhibit  most 
correct  ]>ictures  of  the  objects  they  are  to  re])resent.  They  are 
made  of  various  kinds  of  hard  wood,  and  the  workmanship  they 
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display  is  remarkable  for  finish  and  beauty.  We  are  happy  to 
find  that  iVIr.  Sopwith’s  models  obtained  the  medal  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  that  from  the  highest  fpiartors 
they  are  receiving  tne  commendation  they  deser\x,  to  which  we 
have  great  pleasure  in  adding  our  own. 


Art.  VIII.  Contributions  towards  the  Exposition  of  the  Booh  of  Genesis. 

Ity  Itobert  S.  Candlisli,  D.D.,  Minister  of  St.  George’s,  Edinburgli. 

Edinburgh,  1843.  crown  8vo.  pp.  vi.  438. 

To  meet  the  keen  and  active  leader  of  the  non-intrusionists  in 
this  more  private  and  peaceful  field  of  pastoral  labour,  is  a  change 
as  full  of  charm  as  that  which  Pitt’s  admirers  realized  when  they 
spent  an  interval  of  leisure  in  his  society  at  Dropmore,  or  that 
of  Eox’s  friends,  when  leaving  with  them  for  a  season  the  heated 
and  stormy  atmosphere  of  St  Stephen’s  chapel,  he  sought  re¬ 
laxation  and  relief  in  literature  and  the  culture  of  geraniums  at 
St.  Anne’s.  To  welcome  such  a  change  implies  no  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  that  course  of  agitation  and  conflict  with  which  the 
]>ublic  at  large  may  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  ihe 
author’s  name.  A  sense  of  duty  may,  it  is  clear,  oblige  a  faithful 
minister  of  Christ,  in  these  as  well  as  in  former  days,  to  say  ‘  we 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,’  and  Dr.  Candlisli  in  this 
respect  professes  to  have  taken  his  stand  upon  the  ground  of 
conscience.  To  his  own  master,  therefore,  let  him  stand  or  fall ; 
and  we  arc  not  careful  to  judge  him  in  this  matter;  it  is  the  I.ord 
that  judgeth.  The  volume  now  under  review  invites  us  to  a 
subject  cpiitc  sufticient  for  our  present  leisure. 

These  ‘  Contributions’  do  not  profess  to  be  a  complete  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  book  of  Genesis;  neither  arc  they  a  scries  of  sermons 
or  lectures  upon  it.  They  are  rather  essays  upon  some  prominent 
topics  in  this  earliest  ofatl  literary  records — topics  not  requiring  a 
minute  or  critical  examination  oV  the  sacred  text,  so  much  as  its 
real  illustration  by  means  of  those  scattered  Scripture  parallels 
which  are  so  frcfjucntly  overlooked.  The  author’s  object  has 
been  rather  ‘  to  unfold  those  views  of  the  Divine  government 
and  history  of  man,  which  the  general  strain  of  the  narrative  in 
its  obvious  interpretation  suggests  ;’  and  the  title  of  his  work  has 
been  selected  as  one  adapted  to  express  his  design. 

Ihc  essiiys  are  twenty  in  number,  and  the  subjects  of  them 
are  without  exception  interesting.  Three  arc  on  creation ;  one 
on  the  primeval  condition  of  the  earth,  and  of  man  ;  two  on  tlie 
temptation  and  its  fruits  ;  one  on  the  first  patriarchal  form  of  the 
dis|>ensation  ot  grace ;  one  on  the  state  of  the  world  before  the 
deluge ;  one  on  the  deluge ;  three  on  the  constitution  of  the 
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new  world,  in  the  departments  of  nature,  providenec,  and  grace ; 
one  on  the  Divine  grant  of  the  earth  to  man,  and  its  occu¬ 
pation  by  Noah’s  descendants ;  and  seven  on  as  many  inte¬ 
resting  ‘  passages’  of  the  life  of  Abraliam.  It  has  a  little  sur- 
])rised  us  that  no  subjects  have  been  taken  from  the  history  of 
llie  Abrahainic  fiimily  subsequently  to  the  mature  age  of  the 
patriarch  himself,  especially  as  the  origination  of  the  Ishmaelites 
and  Edomites  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites, 
the  descendants  of  Abraham’s  relative,  Lot,  who  afterwards  occu- 
})ied  so  prominent  a  place  in  history  and  prophecy  as  the  most 
virulent  enemies  of  Israel)  would  have  opened  a  rich  field  for 
those  investigations  of  Providence  which  possess  such  attractions 
for  the  author ;  but  we  suppose  the  reason  why  the  work  stops 
where  it  does  is,  that  enough  had  been  prepared  to  fill  a  volume, 
and  that  a  continuation  of  it,  though  not  announced,  will  not  be 
wanting,  if  the  public  interest  in  what  has  appeared  be  sufficient 
to  encourage  the  author  to  proceed. 

VV’^e  have  stated  that  the  principal  object  of  the  work  is  the 
illustration  of  some  prominent  facts  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  the  earth  and  of  man,  by  means  of  passages  and  con¬ 
siderations  gathered  from  the  wide  field  of  Scripture.  Dr.  Cand- 
lish  has,  in  his  preface,  explained  his  views  respecting  some  of 
the  principles  which  have  guided  or  assisted  him  in  his  investiga¬ 
tions,  with  an  explicitness,  adapted,  better  than  anything  which 
we  could  say,  to  convey  a  just  idea  both  of  his  object  and  his 
method. 


‘  There  are  one  or  two  principles  of  exposition  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  these  ]>ages,  and  which  iniglit  admit  of  fuller  illustration  and 
vindication.  Thus,  the  extent  to  which  we  may  avail  ourselves  of 
the  undoubted  fact  of  an  oral  revelation  having  preceded  the  written 
IVord,  as  affecting  the  manner  in  which  that  Word  would  probably 
be  composed,  and  the  kind  of  evidence  it  might  be  expected  to  afford 
of  the  leading  truths  of  religion — the  amount  of  acquaintance  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  which  may  be  presumed  in  the  early 
world,  as  rather  alluded  to  and  taken  for  granted,  than  communicated 
for  the  first  time,  in  God’s  discoveries  of  liimself  to  the  fathers, — the 
value  of  incidental  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  New, 
as  warranting  the  application  of  hints  thus  given,  considerably  beyond 
the  particular  passages  (quoted, — the  legitimate  use  of  resemblances, 
parallelisms,  and  analogies  occurring  in  the  comparison  of  incidents 
and  predictions,  under  different  and  far  distant  dispensations, — togetlicr 
with  the  limit  between  a  sound  and  safe  discretion  and  a  fanciful 
licence,  in  filling  up  the  brief  sketches  and  outlines  of  the  inspired 
record,  and  di’awing  inferences  from  them,  (presuming  upon  a  certain 
spiritual  tact,  or  taste,  or  apprehension,  a  feeling  of  probability,  a 
kind  of  sense  of  concinnity  or  congrnity,  which,  even  apart  from  sucli 
precise  and  palpable  evidence  as  can  be  critically  or  logically  stated, 
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^vill  often  jrivc,  to  a  rij^htly  constituted  mind,  a  prompt  and  full  as¬ 
surance  of  the  mind  id’  the  Spirit  ;)  these,  and  some  other  jreneral 
iiujuiries,  bearing  upon  the  subject,  might  furnish  interesting  luattrr 
hu*  s«iverul  dissertations,  and  might  in  part,  perhaps,  be  exemplitied  in 
the  pr(*sent  exercise.’ 

We  do  not  place  nuieli  conlidcncc  in  anything  so  vague  ns 
‘  spiritual  tact  or  taste,’  ^vllicll,  as  eoininonly  understood,  signifies 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  sentiment  for  whose  correctness  no 
voucher  can  be  offered  but  feeling,  but  wc  suspect  that  in  these 
and  the  following  expressions  l)r.  Candlish  has  darkened  his 
own  counsel  with  words  of  dubious  import.  A  mind  habitually 
exercised  in  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual,  and  which, 
in  reference  to  the  objects  of  experience,  does  not  rest  satisfied 
with  empty  notions,  but  aims  at  realizing,  in  the  form  of  expe¬ 
rience,  everything  of  a  subjective  character  which  is  represented 
in  the  Scriptures  as  the  fruit  and  the  reward  of  a  sincere  and 
faithful  adherence  to  the  word  and  will  of  God,  will  doubtless 
discern  many  links  in  the  great  chain  of  providential  causes  and 
effects,  many  signs  of  the  connexion  between  Divine  purpose, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  human  instrumentality  and  its  various 
and  complicated  results,  on  the  other,  which  elude  the  observation 
of  others;  but  we  should  liardly  call  this  ^tact,  or  speak  of  it  as 
^  i\  fediug  of  ])robability,  a  hind  of  sense  of  concinnity  or  con- 
gruity,  which,  even  apart  from  such  precise  and  palpable  evi- 
ilencc  as  can  be  critically  or  logically  stated,  will  often  give,  to  a 
rightly  constituted  mind,  a  prompt  and  full  assurance  of  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit.’  Dr.  Candlish,  writing  his  preface  in  haste,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  has  not  done  himself  justice  in  this  explanation  ;  he 
has  allowed  his  readers  both  to  misunderstand  him  and  to  incur 
the  risk  of  error  for  themselves.  A  truly  spiritual  taste  or  judg¬ 
ment,  call  it  which  wc  will,  is  not  so  blind  and  reasonless  a  fancy 
as  might  be  inferred  from  these  expressions.  It  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  spiritual  things,  as  that  rare  faculty  called  com¬ 
mon  sense — a  much-abused  term  too— stands  in  to  common 
things ;  it  is  an  accpiircd  sagacity,  for  which  some  may,  indeed, 
have  a  greater  constitutional  predisposition  than  others ;  but 
always,  where  it  is  a  faculty  under  command,  and  applicable,  at 
its  possessor's  will,  to  its  proper  objects,  an  acquired  one  whicli 
])ronounccs  no  judgments,  and  prescribes  no  conduct  for  which 
some  intelligible  iustification  cannot  be  rendered  to  the  reason. 
We  should  not  nave  noticed  this  accidental  oversight  of  the 
author,  but  for  the  strong  sense  we  have  of  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
abusing  the  religious  world  in  reference  to  an  error  to  which  it  is 
exceedingly  ]>rone.  All  persons,  indeed,  not  those  only  who 
sustain  a  religious  character,  are  too  a]^t  to  be  satisfied  that  their 
own  minds  are  rightly  constituted.  The  latter  class,  it  must  he 
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ailniittcd,  arc  usually  less  chargeable  with  arrogance  in  this 
respect.  lUit  we  speak  what  is  a  fact,  and  known  to  be  so,  that 
it  is  a  very  coniinon  thing  for  minds  which  have  been  religiously 
iin[>ressed,  and  have  become  conscious  of  new  and  most  im- 
]>ortant  views  on  spiritual  subjects,  ‘to  conceive  a  promj)t  and 
full  assurance  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  presuming  upon  a  certain 
spiritual  tact,  or  Uistc,  or  apprehension,’  or  even  ‘a  feeling  of 
])robability,’  or  ‘  kind  of  sense  of  concinnity  or  congruity,  apart 
from  evidence,’  that  \\  c  consider  it  a  matter  of  real  and  deej)  ne- 
ccssity  to  remind  them  that  a  spiritual  judgment,  and,  indeed, 
religious  experience  in  general,  is  not  so  blind  a  thing  as  many 
imagine  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  build  up 
his  convictions,  whether  as  respects  faith  or  duty,  in  the  clear  light 
of  Scripture  evidence,  and  in  the  exercise  of  an  ever-growing 
knowledge  and  discernment. 

In  other  respects,  the  hints  in  this  extract  point  out  some  im¬ 
portant  facts  and  principles  connected  with  Scripture  exposition, 
too  much  neglected  on  the  whole,  though,  excepting  the  first, 
they  have  also,  at  diftcrent  periods,  been  more  or  less  abused  by 
persons  of  imaginative  habits.  We  should  be  highly  pleased  to 
see  a  volume  of  dissertations,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Candlish,  illus¬ 
trative  of  his  deliberate  opinions  on  these  and  the  kindred  in- 
(juiries  referred  to  in  his  preface. 

To  those  who  know  the  author  only  as  a  strenuous  antagonist 
of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  that  his 
volume  is  thoroughly  evangelical  in  sentiment,  and  eminently 
])ractical  in  its  applications.  No  subject  is  either  carelessly  or 
tamelv  handled:  some  are  brou":ht  out  with  consitlcrablc  for(!c 
of  argument,  and  firmness  of  delineation.  As  a  work  consisting 
of  a  Scries  of  Essavs,  less  is  attempted  in  the  w\ay  of  touching 
or  imaginative  description,  though  some  of  the  subjects — the 
Death  of  Abel — the  Translation  of  Enoch — and  the  Deluge,  for 
instance — offered  fair  opportunities  for  it,  than  of  argumentative 
elucidation  ;  and  this  is  conscc[ucntly  its  chief  characteristic  and, 
w'c  may  add,  sufficient  recommendation.  '^I'hat  it  is  so,  w'c  know 
to  our  owm  cost,  and  possibly  our  reader’s  too.  Twice,  since  the 
volume  came  into  our  possession,  has  it  been  abstracted,  and  by 
diti’erent  parties,  from  our  library  table,  and  the  thanks  with 
which  it  w\as  in  both  eases  returned  were  all  the  compensation 
we  received  for  being  interrupted  in  our  own  perusal  of  it. 

Amidst  the  many  passages  which  might  be  selected  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  author’s  manner,  it  is,  as  usual,  diflicult  to  choose ; 
w’c  have  fixed  upon  the  following,  not  for  any  peculiar  merit 
distinguishing  it  from  other  parts  of  the  volume,  but  on  account 
of  its  relevancy  to  a  subject  which  has  of  late  years  been  a 
cause  of  anxiety  to  many  iii(][uiring  minds.  It  is  from  the  second 
essay ; — 
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‘The  divine  record  of  creation,  rcinarkablo  for  the  most  periect 
simplicity,  has  been  sadly  complicated  and  embarrassed  by  the  human 
theoricvS  and  s|K*eulations>vitli  which  it  has  unhappily  become  entangled. 
To  clear  the  way,  therefore,  at  the  outset,  to  get  rid  ol  many  per¬ 
plexities,  and  leave  the  naiTative  unencumbered  tor  })ious  and  practical 
uses,  let  its  limited  design  be  fairly  understood,  and  let  certain  explana¬ 
tions  bo  frankly  made. 

‘  1.  The  object  of  this  inspired  cosmogony,  or  account  of  the  world’s 
origin,  is  not  scientific,  but  religious.  Hence  it  might  be  expe(‘ted, 
that  while  notliing  contained  in  it  can  ever  be  found  reidly  and  in  the 
long  run  to  contradict  science,  the  gradual  progress  of  discovery  iniglit 
give  occasion  for  apparent  and  temporary  contradictions.  For  the  cur¬ 
rent  interpretation  of  the  divine  record  in  such  matters  will  naturally 
accomimxlate  itself  to  the  actual  state  of  scientilic  knowledge  and 
opinion,  so  that  when  science  takes  a  step  in  advance,  revelation  may 
s(*em  to  be  left  bc'hind.  The  remedy  here  is  to  be  found  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  enution,  forbearance,  and  suspense,  on  the  part  both  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  Scripture  and  of  the  student  oi*  science;  and,  so  far  as  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  concerned,  it  is  often  safer  and  better  to  dismiss  or  qualify  old 
interpretations,  than  instantly  to  adopt  netv  ones.  Let  the  student  i>f 
science  push  his  iiuiuiries  still  farther,  without  too  hastily  assuming,  in 
the  meiuitimc,  that  the  result  to  which  he  has  been  brought  demands  a 
departure  from  the  jdain  sense  of  Scripture.  And  let  the  student  of 
Scripture  give  liimself  to  the  exposition  of  the  narrative  in  its  moral 
and  sj)iritual  application  without  prematurely  committing  himself,  or 
it,  to  the  ])articular  details  or  principles  of  any  scientitic  school. 

‘  2.  The  essential  facts  in  this  divine  record  are,  the  recent  state 
assigned  to  the  existence  of  man  on  the  earth, — the  previous  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  for  his  habitation, — the  gradual  nature  of  the  work, — 
and  the  distinction  and  succession  of  days  during  its  progress.  ’I'hese 
arc  not,  and  cannot  be,  impugned  by  any  scientitic  discoveries.  AVliat 
history  of  ages  previous  to  that  era  this  globe  may  have  engraved  in 
its  rocky  bosom,  revealed  or  to  be  reveided  by  the  explosive  force  of 
its  central  tires.  Scripture  does  not  say.  What  countless  generations 
of  living  monsters  teemed  in  the  chaotic  waters,  or  brooded  over  the 
dark  abyss,  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  inspiring  Spirit  to  tell. 
There  is  room  and  ^pace  for  whole  volumes  of  such  matter  before  the 
Holy  Ghost  take^  up  the  record.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  supjmse  that 
all  continuity  of  animal  life  which  had  sprung  into  being,  in  or  out  of 
the  waters,  was  broken  at  the  time  when  the  earth  was  fashioned  lor 
man’s  alnxle.  It  is  enough  that  then  first  the  animals  of  the  sea,  ami 
air,  and  land,  with  wdiich  man  was  to  be  conversant,  >vere  created  for 
his  use;  the  lish,  the  fowls,  the  beasts,  which  were  to  minister  to  his 
enjoyment  and  to  own  his  dominion. 

‘  d.  Ihc  sacred  narrative  of  the  creation  is  evidently,  in  its  highest 
eharaeter,  moral,  spiritual,  and  prophetical.  The  original  relation  oi 
man.  as  a  moral  being,  to  his  ISIaker,  is  directly  tauglit.  His  restora¬ 
tion  Iroin  moral  chaos  to  spiritual  beauty  is  liguratively  represented. 
And  as  a  prophecy,  it  has  an  extent  of  meaning  which  will  be  fully 
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unfolded  only  when  ‘  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  nil  things* 
(Acts,  iii.  21)  have  arrived.  Until  then,  we  must  be  contented,  pro¬ 
bably,  with  a  partial  and  inade(piate  view  of  this,  as  of  other  parts  of 
the  Siicrcd  volume — ‘  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  whereunto  we  do  well 
to  take  heed,*  but  which  still  is  as  ‘  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place, 
until  the  day  dawn  and  the  day  star  arise  in  our  hearts.’  The  precise 
literal  sense  of  much  that  is  now  obscure  or  doubtful,  as  well  as  the 
bearing  and  importance  of  what  may  seem  insignilicant  or  irrelevant, 
will  then  clearly  appear.  The  creation  of  this  world  anew  after  its 
tinal  baptism  of  lire  will  be  the  best  comment  on  the  history  of  its 
creation  at  first  after  the  chaos  of  water,  and  the  manner,  as  well  as 
the  design  of  the  earth’s  formation  of  old  out  of  the  water  will  be  un¬ 
derstood  at  last,  when  it  emerges  once  more  from  the  wreck  and  ruin 
of  the  conflagration  which  yet  awaits  it, — ‘  a  new  earth,  with  new 
heavens,  wherein  righteousness  is  to  dwell.’  (2  Teter,  iii.  13.)^ 
pp.  19 — 22. 

In  perusing  this  volume,  we  have  been  occasionally  reminded 
of  several  uifferent — indeed  very  different — writers.  Under 
the  seventh  and  tenth  essays,  in  particular,  we  were  reminded 
of  the  late  Mr,  Roby’s  useful  volume  on  the  evidences  and  dis- 
])cnsations  of  religion,  a  work,  simple  in  character,  but  eminently 
adaj)ted  for  the  young.  At  other  times,  Mr.  Forster’s  discourses 
on  subjects  of  scripture  history  were  strongly  recalled  to  our 
recollection,  but  rather  from  an  occasional  similarity  of  manner 
than  any  other  coincidence,  for  Mr.  Forster  s  sermons  all  belong 
to  a  later  period  of  Bible  history.  At  other  times,  again,  we 
have  caught  a  glimpse  of  Dr.  Russell,  of  Dundee,  who,  both  in 
his  letters,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  his  two  jniblications  on  the 
dispensations  and  covenants,  has  made  use  of  the  psalms  in  the 
same  broad  style  of  application  as  Dr.  Candlish  has  done.  But 
of  all  who  have  written  congenially,  on  congenial  themes, 
the  writer  who  has  reappearecl  most  fretpiently  to  us,  is  the 
author’s  friend.  Dr.  Robert  Gordon,  whose  energy  in  argu¬ 
ment,  and  urgency  of  application,  find  at  times  almost  a  counter- 
jiart  in  the  present  volume.  We  have  named  these  several 
writers,  not  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  them,  some  idea  of  Dr.  Candlish’s  work, 
but  with  the  further  design  of  assisting  those  whose  interest  in 
such  studies  may  have  been  stirred  up  by  the  perusal  ol  it  to 
additional  entertainment  and  instruction. 

We  close  this  notice  with  our  hearty  recommendation,  and  an 
example  of  the  author’s  manner  in  deducing  and  applying  jirac- 
tical  lessons  from  the  historical  materials  supplied  to  him.  It  is 
taken  from  the  narrative  resj)ecting  llagar. 

‘  Accordingly,  the  sequel  of  this  part  of  Abraham’s  history  is  sufli- 
cicntly  sad.  Viewed  merely  as  a  domestic  scene,  which  might  be 
realized  in  any  ordinary  household,  how  true  is  it  to  nature,  and  how 
emphatic  is  the  warning  which  it  holds  out. 
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‘  The  jciilousics,  the  lieartbuniings,  and  mutual  reproaches  \vhiih 
we  now  hiul  disturbing  the  peace  of  this  pious  family  are  such  lus  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  course  of  policy  unhappily  pursued. 
That  the  Egyptian  bondmaid  so  strangely  and  suddenly  honoured, 
taken  out  of  her  due  place  and  station,  and  admitted  to  the  raidv  and 
privileges  of  a  spouse,  should  forget  herself  and  become  high-minded, 
was  precisely  such  conduct  as  might  have  been  expected  on  the  part  of 
a  slave  treated  as  Ilagar  was,  and  having  a  temper  unsubdued,  and  a 
mind  uninstructed,  as  Ilagar’s  probably  were.  She  could  not  enter 
into  the  plan  whicli  the  heads  of  the  house  had  formed,  or  into  the 
reasons  and  motives  which  led  them  to  form  it.  To  their  servant,  if 
not  to  themselves,  it  must  have  been  fraught  with  a  vitiating  and  cor¬ 
rupting  tendency;  and  assuredly  it  did  prove  to  her  a  temptation  to 
insolence  and  insubordination  stronger  than  she  could  withstand.  1  lenee 
Abram  and  Sarai  had  the  greater  sin.  There  wits  a  cruel  want  of 
consideration  in  what  they  did.  Even  if  they  felt  that  they  were  at 
liberty,  so  far  as  they  themselves  tvere  concerned,  to  do  it,  that  they 
were  safe  in  doing  it,  were  they  not  bound  to  ask  how  it  might  affect 
their  dependant,  whom  they  made  a  party  in  the  transaction? 

‘  Is  not  this  the  duty  of  all  heads  of  families?  Alas!  how  is  it  dis¬ 
charged?  Do  parents  and  masters, — do  the  heads  and  members  ol* 
households  among  Christians,  duly  weigh  and  recognise  their  respon¬ 
sibility  in  this  particular?  Do  you, — we  might  say  to  them  in  all 
atleetion, — do  you,  with  special  reference  to  this  consideration,  apjdy 
the  maxim — ‘  all  things  are  lawful  unto  me,  but  all  things  edify  not’? 

‘  You  have  a  system  of  conventional  falsehoods  in  the  intereouice  of 
refined  society,  by  which  you  do  not  impose  upon  one  another,  for  you 
all  know  what  is  meant.  Hut  how  does  the  system  tell  upon  your 
domestics, — your  children,  perhaps,  whom  you  employ  as  your  assist¬ 
ants, — whom  you  admit  into  your  confidence, — whom  you  make  pre¬ 
maturely  familiar  with  the  hollow  insincerity  of  a  smiling  world? 

‘  Or  take  your  recreations,  your  amusements,  and  your  gay  enter¬ 
tainments.  Let  it  be  granted  that  they  do  you  ]>ersonally  little  or  no 
harm;  that  you  can  stand  the  exhaustion  of  body  and  the  dissipation 
of  mind  which  they  cause.  What  are  your  inferiors  to  think,  or  how 
are  they  to  be  affected  as  they  see  you,  week  after  week,  turning  night 
into  day, — the  early  dawn  finding  you  amid  the  glare  and  heat  of  the 
crowded  hall,  and  the  sumptiious  feast, — while  the  hours  of  their  sleep¬ 
less  waiting  without  have  been  b(*guiled  with  coarser  revelry?  To  you 
all  may  seem  innocent  and  fair, — to  them,  jis  the  inevitable  condition 
of  your  sport,  what  temptation  is  there,  what  deadly  sin! 

‘  Even  in  families  less  worldly,  and  more  truly  serious  and  devoted, 
is  there  enough  of  care  taken  to  walk  circums|)ectly,  and  to  avoid  the 
very  aptK'aranee  of  evil?  Ye  who  are  at  the  head  of  a  pious  house¬ 
hold,  or  who  make  up  the  holy  and  happy  circle  at  morning  and  evening 
prayers,— <lo  you,  in  your  gencrid  conversation,  and  in  all  your  jduns 
and  arrangements,  consider  the  interests  of  your  domestics  as  well  as 
your  own.''  What  you  practise  in  the  way  of  case  or  indulgence, — 
what  you  proimse  as  a  measure  of  expediency  and  almost  of  necessity 
—may  be  partly  justifiable,  so  far  as  you  yourselves  are  concerned,  and 
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witli  the  explanations  which  you  can  give.  You  may  be  able  to  make 
out  that  it  does  not  altogether  discredit  your  Christian  profession  or 
mar  your  spiritual  welfare.  Ah!  but  in  what  light  will  this  or  that 
scheme  of  i)oliey,  and  this  or  that  eoursc  of  conduct  appear  to  those 
around  you,  and  under  you,  whom  you  must  assume  into  your  councils 
— whom  perhaps  you  use  as  your  instruments  or  your  allies?  How 
will  they  interpret  your  occasional  omission  or  your  perfunctory  dis¬ 
charge  of  sacred  duty  ;  or  your  rare  instances  of  what  you  call  indis¬ 
pensable  conformity  to  the  world.  What  encouragement  may  your 
failings  give  to  their  sins?  What  seeds  of  evil  may  thus  be  sown  in 
their  minds?  What  devout  impressions  may  be  cffiieed — what  holy 
desires  cpienched — what  ungodly  passions  and  worldly  lusts  fostered 
and  revived? 

‘  How  is  it  that  we  have  such  incessant  complaints  of  the  vices  and 
faults  to  which  your  inferiors  are  prone?~of  the  insolence  of  servants, 
their  want  of  atttchment,  and  their  Avant  of  ]>rinciple?  For  how  many 
of  these  evils  are  you  yourselves  responsible  ?  Sarai  was  provoked  by 
the  frowardness  of  Hagar,  and  she  thought  she  did  well  to  be  angry. 
She  was  loud  in  her  reproaches,  and  even  spoke  indignantly  to  her 
lord.  Alas!  had  she  Ibrgotten  that  all  this  w'as  but  tlie  fruit  of  her 
own  device;  that  us  she  had  sown  so  she  reaped.’ — pp.  401 — 104. 
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and  Stoncman. 

4.  The  Bill ;  or,  the  Alternative:  A  Letter  to  the  Right  lion.  Sir 
.lames  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.  By  Henry  Dunn.  London;  Ward 
and  Co. 

5.  An  Anahftienl  Digest  of  the  Fducational  Clauses  of  the  Factories 

Bill  now  before  l^rliainent ;  with  Observations  and  Objections, 
to  which  are  addetl  Practical  Suggestions  to  the  Opjwnents  of  the 
Bill.  London;  James  Dinnis. 

0.  On  the  Educational  Clauses  of  the  Bill  now  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  *for  regulating  the  employment  of  children  and  young 
persons  in  Factories,  and  for  the  better  education  of  children  in 
Factory  districts.*  By  AV.  J.  Fox.  London;  C.  Fox. 
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7.  The  Rights  of  Conscience;  on  Argument  occasioned  htj  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Clauses  of  the  Factories  Bill,  liy  P^dward  Steane,  D.l). 
London:  G.  and  J.  Dyer. 

8.  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  JlTiarnellffe,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education,  on  Sir  James  Graham's  Bill  for 
establishing  exclusive  Church  Schools,  built  and  supported  out  of 
the  Poor's-rates,  and  discouraging  British  Schools  and  Sundog 
Schools.  By  P^dward  Baines,  Jun.  London;  T.  AVard  and  Co. 

9.  Church  Education  Considered.  London;  G.  and  J.  Dyer. 

10.  Twenty  Reasons  for  Petitioning  against  and  otherwise  opposing 
the  Educational  Clauses  of  the  Factories  BUI  recently  introduced 
to  Parliament  by  Sir  James  Graham.  By  Rev.  W.  Thorn,  Win¬ 
chester. 

11.  Letter  to  Sir  James  Gra)iam,  Bart.,  on  the  Educational  Clauses 
of  the  Factory  Bill ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Lord  John 
RussclVs  Resolutions  and  Remarks  thereon.  By  Janies  Cook 
P>ans,  P^sej.  London;  Ward. 

12.  No  Modifications;  A  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Right  lion.  Lord 
John  Russell.  By  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  D.D.  London:  AVard. 

AVe  li  VC  in  times  wherein  the  elements  of  j’;()od  and  evil  arc 
strangely  blended.  Viewed  under  some  aspects  they  are  full  ol’ 
promise,  and  under  others,  are  ominous  of  evil.  Tl.cy  are 
hopctul  or  alarming,  indicative  of  advancement  or  of  retrogres¬ 
sion,  accordingly  as  they  arc  regarded  on  a  wider  or  a  narrower 
scale.  Severed  from  the  past,  they  awaken  apprehension  and 
dread,  hut  if  interpreted  by  its  records,  if  read  in  connexion  with 
the  lessons  those  records  inculcate,  they  will  be  regarded  only 
as  the  momentarv’  recoil  of  a  vast  tide  whose  waters  are  steadily 
advancing.  P'or  some  years  past  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty  have  been  making  steady  progress  amongst  us.  They 
have  won  converts  from  every  class,  and  have  been  adopted,  at 
least  in  their  phraseology,  liy  their  old  and  hereditary  opponents. 
The  great  mass  of  the  more  thonghtful  and  religious  part  of  our 
countrymen  have  become  their  intelligent  advocates,  and  the 
consequence  hjis  been,  the  erasure  from  our  statute  hooks  of 
some  of  those  laws  which  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  a  former  age 
had  passed.  Chatholic  emancipation  announced  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  and  in  connexion  with  the  abolition  of  the  Test  and  (>or- 
]>oration  Acts,  gave  promise  of  ccpial  civil  rights,  irrespective 
of  religions  opinions,  to  all  classes  of  British  subjects.  PVoin 
that  jx'riod  the  ])rogress  of  religious  liberty  has  been  favoured 
alike  by  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  age  and  the  political 
changes  which  we  have  lived  to  witness ;  and  the  consequence 
has  been  a  general  conviction  of  its  having  struck  its  roots  so 
deeply  into  llie  heiirts  of  the  })eoplc  as  to  ensure  its  perpetual 
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safety.  It  may  be,  that  in  the  simplicity  of  oiir  faith  we  have 
overlooked  some  of  the  counteractinjj;  influences  which  arc  yet  in 
operation.  We  have  calculated,  perhaps  credulously  so,  on  the 
steadiness  of  the  movement,  on  its  unchecked  progress,  on  the 
silent  acquiescence  of  foes,  and  the  gradual,  but  certain  unfold¬ 
ing  of  the  public  mind  to  the  purer  and  nobler  influences  with 
which  religious  liberty  is  fraught.  A  larger  knowledge  of  his¬ 
tory,  a  more  heedful  regard  to  the  lessons  taught  by  the  struggles 
and  reverses  of  our  fathers,  would  have  guarded  cflcctually 
against  all  such  expectations,  and  have  exempted  us  from  the 
bitter  disap])ointmcnt  which  the  present  measure  has  in  some 
(juarters  inflicted. 

The  history  of  our  country  is  full  of  instniction  on  this  j)oint. 
At  no  period  has  the  onward  movement  continued  unchecked 
during  any  extended  series  of  years.  The  English  mind  is 
eminently  practical,  not  far-sighted.  It  acts  under  the  im})ulsc 
of  existing  grievance,  seeks  relief  from  present  evil,  and  is  in 
eonsccjucncc  disposed,  when  its  immediate  object  is  attained,  to 
remit  exertion,  and  to  indulge  itself  in  repose.  There  has  been, 
however,  permanent  progression  in  connexion  with  temporary 
defeats, — the  steady  advancement  of  the  national  intellect  in  Know¬ 
ledge  and  liberality,  notwithstanding  occasional  outbreaks  ot‘ 
intolerance  and  bigotry.  The  times  of  the  Commonwealth  were 
succeeded  by  the  Restoration,  when  piety  was  placed  under  an 
interdict,  and  conscience  was  laughed  to  scorn.  The  jirinciplcs 
which  had  been  evolved  from  the  struggles  of  the  civil  war  were 
suppressed  by  the  duplicity  of  priests  and  the  iron  sway  of 
Clarendon,  and  it  might  well  have  been  concluded  by  the  ob¬ 
server  of  passing  events,  that  they  were  destined  to  a  long,  if 
not  an  eternal  eclipse.  A  momentary  resurrection,  liowever, 
waseftbeted  even  during  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles,  but  the 
])ublic  mind  had  not  sufticiently  recovered  itself^  and  the  blood  of 
Russell  and  Sydney,  in  conse(iucnce,  paved  the  way  for  the  un¬ 
relieved  bigotry  of  James.  A  speedy  reaction,  however,  ensued. 
The  infatuated  monarch,  before  whom  protestant  bishops  and  a 
])rotestant  university  had  preached  the  doctrine  of  jiassive  obe¬ 
dience,  touched  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  and  these  holy 
fathers  forgot  instantly  their  professions,  and  adopted  for  the 
hour  the  phraseology  of  freemen.  The  revolution  of  1688,  which 
followed,  rescued  our  liberties,  civil  and  religious,  from  the  gnis[> 
of  the  brutal  tyrant,  and  promised  a  more  permanent  form  to 
liberty  ;  but  not  many  years  elapsed  before  the  nation  was  cursed 
by  the  dotage  of  Anne  and  the  frenzy  of  a  Sachevcrel  mob.  In 
later  times  we  have  witnessed  similar  reactions,  and  need  not 
therefore  be  alarmed  at  the  events  which  are  now  passing  before 
us.  Exhausted  by  the  efforts  which  carried  the  Reform  Rill, 
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and  disappointed  at  the  timid  and  vacillating  policy  of  \Vhig 
ministers,  the  public  mind  has  sunk  into  repose, — has  lost  much 
of  its  fervour, — has  been  divested,  in  appearance  at  least,  of  its 
former  resolution  and  purpose.  It  is  but  in  the  natural  course 
of  things  that  tlic  oppressors  of  conscience  and  the  enemies  of 
liberty  should  take  advantage  of  this  interval.  Knowing  that 
their  time  is  short,  they  have  bestirred  themselves  vigorouslv 
for  its  improvement,  and  we  see  the  result.  Their  active  bigotry 
has  brought  on  a  crisis,  perhaps  prematurely  for  themselves,  anil 
we  know  little  of  our  countrymen  if  it  docs  not  search  deeply 
into  their  hearts.  Other  things  might  have  been  borne  with, 
])atiently, — nay,  criminally  borne  with,  but  the  invasion  of  reli¬ 
gious  liberty,  the  violence  done  to  conscience,  is  an  un])ardona]jle 
sin,  which  must  arouse  the  timid  as  well  as  the  bold,  and  call 
forth  into  stern  and  indomitable  resistance  those  principles  of 
action  before  which  the  chicanery  of  politicians  and  the  com¬ 
binations  of  party  arc  but  folly  and  weakness.  The  elements 
which  were  previously  feeble,  because  scattered,  have  thus  been 
brought  into  combination,  and  who  shall  estimate  their  power? 

Sir  .Tames  Graham’s  Ibll,  which  has  given  oceasion  to  these 
remarks,  has  done  more  to  arouse  dissenters,  and  to  ])lace  them 
in  their  ])ropcr  attitude,  than  anything  which  has  occurred  since 
liord  Sidmouth’s  abortive  effort  to  cripple  their  ministry,  lliis 
bill  w^as  ushered  into  parliament  by  a  speech  as  delusive  as 
statesman  ever  delivered.  ‘  All  party  or  religious  differences' 
were  to  be  laid  aside,  in  order  that  some  neutral  ground  might 
be  found  upon  which — ‘  a  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  just 
wishes  of  the  established  church  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
honest  scruples  of  dissenters  on  the  other’ — a  scheme  of  national 
education  might  be  built  up.  ‘  There  was  no  party  or  personal 
feeling,’  remarked  Sir  James,  ‘  that  would  not  be  gladly  surren¬ 
dered  by  him  if  he  could  but  hope  that  he  would  be  the  humble 
instrument  of  proposing  to  the  House  an^’thing  approaching  to  a 
scheme  which  would  lead  to  so  desirable  a  consummation.’ 
Such  was  the  language,  such  were  the  professions,  with  which 
one  of  Her  Majesty’s  secretaries  of  state  deemed  it  befitting  to 
introduce  a  measure,  the  main  features  of  which  arc  in  o]Km 
hostility  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  whose  details  evidence 
a  bigotry  as  blind  and  rancorous  as  would  have  suited  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  a  Stuart.  So  completely  Wivs  the  House  entrapped  by 
the  liberal  professions  of  the  right  honourable  baronet,  that  Lord 
.Tohn  Russell,  while  reserving  his  opinion  on  the  details  of  the 
bill,  aftirmed,  ‘  it  would  not  only  be  folly,  it  would  be  absolute 
wickedness,  to  oppose  it,’  and  other  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  hailed  the  measure  as  at  once  comprehensive  and  satis- 
lactory.  So  palpable,  indeed,  is  the  discrepancy  between  the 
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spcccli  and  the  bill,  that  it  is  impossible  to  relieve  the  Home 
Secretary  from  the  charge  of  gross  ignorance,  or  of  intentional 
misrepresentation.  He  either  did  not  know  the  provisions  and 
spirit  of  the  measure,  or  knowing  them,  he  misled  the  House  in 
order  to  facilitate  its  introduction.  We  must  leave  our  readers 
to  adopt  which  alternative  they  please.  It  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  note  the  discrepancy,  which  is  of  an  order  character¬ 
istic  of  the  ])rcsent  tactics  of  the  Tory  partv.  It  is  no  solitjiry 
instance  this,  of  intolerance,  seeking  to  veil  itself  under  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  liberal  professions.  The  obvious  design  was  to  force 
the  bill  rapidly  through  the  House,  without  drawing  attention 
to  its  educational  clauses.  This,  however,  has  happil}'  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  vigilance  of  the  dissenting  body,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  government  will  persist  in  a  measure 
against  which  so  strong  and  general  a  protest  has  been  uttered. 
The  suspicious  manner  in  which  the  bill  was  introduced  is 
ably  exposed  by  Mr.  Evans  in  his  stringent,  and  for  the  most 
part  admirable  pamphlet. 

‘  In  the  first  place  I  hear  it  ol)jected  on  every  side,  that  it  iras 
hrouyht  forward  in  a  most  unfair  manner,  as  the  remedt/  for  an  erd 
which  was  (jrcathj  exaggerated.  You,  Sir  James,  liad  been  for  somci 
time  intending  to  bring  forward  this  very  bill.  It  was  already  ])re- 
pared,  and  was  ready  to  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House.  You 
had  it  in  your  pocket;  but  instead  of  coming  forward  in  the  usual  way, 
and  stating  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  you  waited  until  my  Lord  Ashh*y, 
a  most  amiable  and  benevolent  man,  had  brouglit  forward  Jiis  state¬ 
ment  respecting  the  manufacturing  districts.  This  statement,  highly 
coloured  as  it  was,  and  holding  forth  to  the  view  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  (dl  the  ignorance,  all  the  irreligion,  all  the  vice,  and  all  tln‘ 
moral  depravity  of  every  kind  existing  in  those  districts,  but  picturing 
none,  of  the  knowledge,  none  of  the  virtue,  none  of  tin;  i)iety,  and  7ione 
of  the  goodness  of  every  kind  which  exists  there  in  a  much  higher 
d(‘gree  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, — such  a  statenumt 
was  naturally  calculated  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  and  of  the  country,  and  to  create  the  momentary  belief  that  any 
remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  most  welcome.  At  such  a 
time,  did  you.  Sir  James,  rise  and  propound  your  remedy  for  this 
disease  in  that  part  of  the  body  jKilitic.  No  doubt.  Sir,  you  thought 
your  strategy  most  excellent;  but  let  me  remind  you  that  such  stra¬ 
tagems,  however  successful  they  may  at  first  appear,  usually  defeat 
thcanselves.  However  bad  those  districts  may  seem  to  be,  when  only 
the  dark  portions  of  the  picture  are  made  visible,  we  well  know  that 
the  large  manulacturing  towns  are  the  scats  of  industry,  intelligence, 
virtue,  and  religion.  We  know  that,  if  a  fair  estimate  be  made,  they 
do  not  yield  to  London  itself,  the  ancient  ^letropolis  of  the  cmj)ire, 
the  residence  of  the  (\mrt,  the  seat  of  the  wcadthiest  Aristocracy  in 
tin*  world,  and  the  abode  of  the  Hierarchy  for  half  the  year.  AN  by. 
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tlicn,  should  ^lanchester  and  Leeds  be  so  blackened  with  infamy?  Oh, 
if  Lord  Ashley  liad  so  {^reat  an  appetite  for  picturing  vice,  why  dul 
he  travel  so  far  as  Manchester?  Is  there  not  enough  in  London,  not 
enough  in  Westminster?  He  might  have  indulged  his  appetite  with¬ 
out  stint  in  the  very  vicinity  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  might 
liave  described  to  them  the  precincts  of  Westminster  Abbey;  and 
where  that  Abbey  casts  its  shadow  on  the  dense  mass  of  human  vice 
and  misery  before  it,  he  might  have  found  more  to  excite  the  com¬ 
passion  of  the  House  than  even  in  the  most  abject  parts  of  Manchester. 
He  miglit  have  found  a  more  vicious  population,  more  houses  of  ill- 
fame  and  black  repute  than  in  any  other  ])lace  in  the  whole  kingdom  ; 
and  that,  too,  on  the  estates  of  the  established  church  itself,  the  land  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  who,  while  they  make  it  a 
condition  in  all  their  leases  that  no  worship  not  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  established  church  shall  be  celebrated  on  their  property,  do  yet 
connive  at,  and  willingly  permit  the  existence  of  resorts  of  inlamy,  to 
which  it  is  believed  no  spot  of  ecpial  size  in  the  w  hole  w  orld  can  present  a 
panUlcl.  There  is  a  saying.  Sir,  which  apt>ears  almost  to  be  forgotten 
i»y  stnnc  parties,  that  ‘Cliarity  begins  at  home;’  and  another,  that 
‘  Justice  begins  at  home.*  How  then  can  we  explain  the  fact,  that 
Lord  Ashley  journeyed  to  Manchester  to  picture  vice,  and  you  to  pre¬ 
scribe  for  it?  I  will  tell  you.  Sir  James,  how  1  have  heard  this  ditli- 
culty  explained.  It  is  said,  and  I  believe  wdth  pcdect  truth,  that  here, 
in  Westminster,  the  church  reigns;  that  in  Manchester,  dissent  has  in 
great  part  remedied  the  defects  of  the  establishment ;  and  that  your 
bill  is  intended,  not  so  much  to  correct  Ignorance,  as  Nonconforniitg, 
— not  so  much  to  destroy  Vice,  as  Dissent,^ — p.  1. 

Considerable  differences  of  opinion  exist,  even  amongst  dis¬ 
senters,  respecting  the  propriety  of  government  interfering  to 
any  extent,  or  in  any  mode,  in  the  matter  of  education.  The 
fjuestion  is  a  large  one  undoubtedly,  demanding  grave  considera¬ 
tion,  and  not  to  be  hastily  dispatched.  It  is  a  fcadul  alternative 
to  wdiich  we  arc  left  by  the  negative  proposition ;  yet  by  that 
negative  we  arc  prepared  to  abide.  It  appears  to  us,  after  much 
consideration  of  the  matter,  to  be  the  only  one  which  consists 
w’ith  the  legitimate  functions  of  government;  and  to  be  most 
conducive,  viewed  on  the  large  scale,  to  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  We  admit  the  ignorance  which  prevails,  and  the  obli¬ 
gation  which  rests  upon  us  to  attempt  its  removal.  There  is 
no  difference  on  these  points,  and  it  is  both  paltry  and  unprinci¬ 
pled  in  our  opponents  to  allege  the  contrary.  The  question  at 
issue  resj)ects  simply  the  mode  in  which  such  removal  shall  be 
attempted ;  and  tlie  more  distinctly  this  is  kept  in  mind,  the 
more  certainly  shall  we  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  province  of  government  respects  simply  the  jicrsons  and 
]iro]K'rty  of  its  subjects.  The  protection  of  these  constitutes  its 
legitimate  objects,  and  is  clearly  enforced  by  the  very  nature  of 
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the  relation  subsisting.  To  the  obligations  resulting  from  that 
relation  there  must  be  some  limit.  They  cannot  be  indefinite, 
nor  arc  they  unintelligible.  They  are  fixed  and  immutable ; 
not  admitting,  on  the  one  hand,  of  diminution  at  the  bidding  of 
an  incapable  and  slothful  government,  nor  on  the  other,  of  being 
extended  to  meet  the  views  and  accomplish  the  design  of  a  mis- 
liidging  and  despotic  one.  If  permitted  to  prevail  beyond  the 
limits  we  have  stated,  where  are  their  bounds  to  be  fixed?  If 
government  be  warranted  to  interfere  with  one  branch  of  pa¬ 
rental  duty — we  are  now  speaking,  be  it  remembered,  of  secular 
education  only — why  not  with  another?  If  it  may  take  upon 
itself  to  force  the  parent  to  send  his  child  to  the  school,  why  not 
to  the  workshop  ?  If  it  may  guard  against  ignorance  on  account 
of  the  evils  which  How  from  it,  why  not  against  indolence,  from 
wliich  ecpial,  if  not  greater  vices  How  ?  But  enough  of  this : 
we  have  so  much  yet  before  us,  that  we  must  reluctantly  refrain 
from  following  out  this  branch  of  our  subject. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  whose  pamphlet  there  is  much  acute  and  able  rea¬ 
soning,  not  only  admits  the  propriety  of  governmenf  s  interference, 
but  “  docs  not  object  to  the  principle  of  compulsory  education.” 

I  Ic  maintains  that  “  the  child  has  a  moral  right  to  instruction,”  and 
that  “  to  keep  it  in  ignorance  is  an  abuse  of  parental  power,  not 
less  gross  than  the  physical  injuries  which  law  has  long  since  in¬ 
terposed  to  restrain.”  The  right  of  the  child  and  the  failure  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  in  the  cjise  supposed,  we  admit ; 
but  the  parallel  instituted  we  deny.  If  the  right  of  the  child, 
not  being  met  by  the  parent,  justifies  the  interference  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  education,  then  what  bounds  arc  to  be  set 
to  its  interjiosition  ?  The  child  is  equally  entitled,  to  say  the 
least,  to  religious  instruction ;  he  ought  to  be  trained  up  in  the 
ways  of  ])icty,  to  be  taken  to  the  house  of  worship,  to  be  taught 
the  character  of  tlic  Divine  government,  the  im])ort  of  its  reve¬ 
lations,  and  the  nature  of  its  rewards  and  ])unishments.  To  keep 
him  in  ignorance  of  these  is  an  abuse  of  parental  power,”  from 
which  far  more  serious  evils  How^  than  from  ignorance  of  mere 
secular  knowdedge.  Arc  we  tlicn  prepared  to  maintain — is  Mr. 
Fox,  we  ask,  prepared  to  maintain,  that  government  should  inter¬ 
pose,  in  this  ease,  to  supply  what  the  parent  has  failed  to  com¬ 
municate?  We  see  no  other  alternative  than  the  extension  or 
the  abandonment  of  his  argument.  If  sound  in  the  one  ease,  it 
is  equally  so  in  the  other ;  if  inadmissible  in  the  matter  of 
religion,  whatever  appearance  offeree  it  has  in  that  of  education, 
must  be  illusive.  But  he  further  urges,  that  “society  has  so 
deep  an  interest  in  the  qualification  of  its  members  to  discharge 
their  duties  and  improve  their  advantJ^es,  that  the  propriety  of 
its  (the  government’s)  interference  is  obvious.”  To  this  we 
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fepiv,  that  whatever  there  »  iu  secular  education  to  (Quality  tor 
the  dtschai^  of  duty,  there  is  much  more  in  religKHis;  aixi 
thAi,  therein*  if  it  be  soutni  in  the  lomier  case  to  reason  tK\m 
such  tendency  to  the  propriety  of  government  mterlerx'iuv. 
greatly  more  so  is  it  in  the  latter.  Society  is  hur  nK>re  dee|Uv 
intere^ed  in  the  religious  than  iu  the  secular  instrtiction  i4'  the 
vouiig ;  vet  who  amon^  us  would  ailmit  the  pro|>riet v  of  en- 
ktfcing,  by  a  penalty,  commuuication  of  Scrij^ture  histoiy  or 
doctrinesL 

But  Mr.  Fox  s  arvumeut  leads  on  to  aaother,  and.  in  our 
judgment*  roost  weighty  objecdou  to  any  gi>vemment  being  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  education  of  the  people.  So  far  from  Sixrieiv 
being  benefited  thereby,  it  is  our  delil^rate  and  solemn  cvnivio- 
don,  that  its  highest  interests  are  fearfully  jeojwded — that  an 
amount  of  influence  is  thereby  concedeil  to  govenmtent.  which 
no  friend  of  popular  libeny  should  contemplate  without 
alarm — that  a  new  and  more  {x>tent  element  than  any  we  have 
hitherto  known,  is  thereby  introiluceiU  which  imisi  mar^'- 
rially  affect  the  reladon  of  the  parties,  and  give  to  the  goventor 
over  the  governed  an  all  but  omnipotent  swav.  It  is  no  trifling 
tbin^  to  commit  to  any  baiuls  the  mmilding  ot  the  minds  of  men. 
An  immense  power  is  thus  communicated,  the  tendency  of  whicli 
will  be  in  exact  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  jx^licv  of  thos^' 
who  tise  it.  Governments,  it  is  well  known,  arc  conscrNiuivc. 
Tlie  tendency  of  official  life  is  notorious,  imd  it  is  the  height  of 
folly,  the  mere  vajx)iiring  of  creihility,  to  imagine  that  the  cvlu- 
cadonal  system,  it  entrusieil  to  the  minister  of  the  day,  will  not 
be  employed  to  diffuse  amongst  the  rising  genentlion,  that  spirit 
and  those  views  which  are  most  frieiully  to  his  jxdicy.  l\v 
having,  virtually,  at  his  c'ommimd,  the  whole  machinerv  of  ixlii- 
cation,  he  will  cover  the  land  with  a  now  cla:«i  of  officials,  wha^t' 
dependence  on  his  patronage  will  render  them  the  ready  instni- 
ments  of  his  pleasure.  One  class  of  officials  already  exist  in  the 

i parochial  clcrg\*,  and  the  direcdon  of  their  intluenci'  is  notorious, 
n  almost  every  pjtrish  they  are  known  as  the  active  agi'uts  of 
tory  partizanship ;  and  why  should  we  ex[X‘ct  a  difl'erent  n'snlt 
in  the  case  of  that  class  which  it  is  now  projxiscil  to  institute.  In 
some  respects  we  fear  the  results  would  be  more  fearful,  'rhev 
might  not  be  so  immediate ;  they  would  not  for  a  lime  be  si) 
api>arent ;  but,  as  youth  is  more  pliable  than  maidioixl,  and  the 
schoolmaster  is  more  eondnuously  with  his  charge  than  the  clergy¬ 
man,  we  fear  that  the  ultimate  consequences  would  Ix'  inoiv 
fatal.  Goyemment  influence,  the  spirit  of  toryism  to  which  it 
so  commonly  gives  rise,  would  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
human  minil  at  its  most  susceptible  age,  and  could  st'arei'ly  fail 
to  produce  an  emasculated  aim  ser\ilc  generation,  jxis^'ssiHl,  it 
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nwv  be,  ef  the  MmpWr  elcuu'ius  vxt‘  kno\\U\lj^\  Un  lU^uute  ivt' 
the  tree  s{>inl  axuI  I'rAxe  which  ixm^itiiute  the  lu^Utvt 

heritjip:'  ot  nwu,  We  ra^nel  luueh  that  \mr  liU'ral  {vxlitieiaits 
do  not  jvreeive  this  dauj^'r,  vw  that  jvrvviviiXij  it,  tJu'v  do  lu^ 
joiji  heart  anvl  s^^nd  in  resisianiv  to  a  ineasun.'  which  thn^atens 
such  evils.  It  has  hithetto  Uvn  matter  of  svdicilihle  with  the 
avlvvvati's  of  tKwlom  to  limit  rather  thait  to  stix'n^then  the  ixtx^ 
rvyatives  v>f  the  Crv'wn — to  avKl  weight  tv'  the  jvpular  rather  t nan 
to  the  nu'narv'hical  bnuu'h  of  the  ivnstituiu'n,— to  nrv'txvt  the 
|V'pular  intelliVt  and  will  fr\'m  the  minister  of  the  dav,  ntther 
than  to  sub'uvi  their  eaHie>i  anvl  ntv\<i  j'Kastic  moventettts  to  his 
pleasure.  Then'  is  a  tendencv  in  iv'wer  its  in  wealth,  tv'  in* 
creiis^'  its^'lf.  It  hits  means  at  its  votnutattvl,  the  K'gitimate  use 
v'f  which  cannot  fail  tv'  muliiplv  its  worship^vrs,  ami  thtts 
strt'ugthen  its  owtt  ^\v<itiv'n.  Uenvv,  tvnttntv  hits,  in  mattv  casv's, 
grv'wn  out  of  the  simpler  aitvl  least  v'buvtiv'nable  fonns  v'f  sv'w^ 
rx'igntv.  Its  earlier  slitgv's  weiv  sustait\v\l  bv  criu\e :  its  vleveK'i'- 
meni  was  slow,  but  steadv.  Therv'  was  nothing  to  alarm,  nothing 
to  arx'usv' suspiv'ioit,  but  it  gravluallv  grx'w  ami  swcIUhI  until  its 
^x'rtentous  form  vletievl  v'pixxsition,  ami  ovei'shiulv'WvHl  all  that 
Wits  nol'le  ami  gt'uerv'us  in  the  laiul.  It  has  Iven  the  sjHX'ial 
vwation  of  our  m'bh'st  senatoi's — the  men,  whvv<e  memorv  v\'n« 
stitutes  v'ur  privle  ami  glorv  to  wnnteract  this  temlenv'v,  Awaix' 
of  its  existemv,  thev  have  sought  tv'  ntisc  up  kamei's  itgainst  its 
enerwichments,  ami  liave  phu^nl  their  fullest  iN'iifulemv  v'U  the 
healthful  imle^viulemv  ami  five  ivspirativ'u  of  the  public  minvh 
I'ut  what  wntivlemv  v'an  be  fell,  what  hv'jv  entertaim'vl,  if  the 
tbuntain  wheiu'e  v'ur  childivn  vlruik  be  vvminitti'vl  to  the  keeping 
of  jH'wer,  if  its  waters  Ih'  launvivvl  w  ith  bv  gv'vernment  otlicials, 
ami  its  healthful  vpialities  vlestnoevl — iis  will  inevitablv  in  such 
Citse  ensue— by  the  infusion  v't  vleleterious,  it'  not  ^H'isoiu'us 

vlrui^.  Yet  so  int'aiuatv'vl  aiv  v'ur  statesmen  -  if  statesmen  thev 

\  % 

may  Ih'  v'alK'vl — that  in  the  favv  of  all  these  vlang\'i>s  ami  at  the 
hararvl  v'f  evervthing  which  Knglishmen  slu'uKl  lu'Kl  vlear,  thev 
aiv  Iv'uvl  in  tlunr  vlemaml  fv'i*  a  svstem,  the  establishment  v'f  whieli 
wi'uKl  Ih'  the  knell  v'f  Kuglish  fivvalv'in,  by  the  fearful  advlitiv'u  it 
must  make  tv'  the  alivavly  v'vei'giv'w  n  pivivgatives  v'f  the  I'lX'w  n. 

d'he  v'v'usevpieuv'v's  v'f  such  a  svstem  aix'  visible  in  Kui\'|h\ 
anvl  thev  confirm  v'ur  wv'ist  feats,  ’The  military  vlv'S|H'iism 
of  IVuss'ta  is  mainly  upheKl  at  the  ptvsent  vlay  by  its  valui'a- 
tional  svstem.  The  nativ'ual  intellwt  is  theiv  helvl  in  bv'mlagv', 
everything  is  sleiw'lypt'd  atler  the  fashiv'ii  v'f  the  wurt, 
ami  fiviHlv'in  vainlv  svh'ks  tor  itself  an  utteranv'c  amivl>t  the 
sv'ix’ile  crv'W’vl  whicli  this  svstem  hiis  tniimal  tv>  mauhvKHl.  Hul 
even  this  prevwlenf,  lamlevl  as  it  luis  been  by  the  advvH'ates  v't 
cv'inpulsory  evlucation,  is  oulstripjH'vl  by  v'ur  gv'vernment  ineasurt', 
VOl..  XIII,  s  s 
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wliich  ‘  compels  everything  about  education,  but  does  not 
comj)el  education  itself ;  restrains,  '.vherever  restraint  is  need¬ 
lessly  offensive ;  is  lax  only  where  it  would  be  useful ;  and  has 
all  the  odiousness  of  Prussian  compulsion,  without  its  impar¬ 
tiality,  without  its  liberty  of  choice,  without  its  adaptation  to  re¬ 
ligious  differences,  and  without  its  security  for  the  actual  result.’* 

We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  full  force  of  this  objection  will 
not  be  felt  at  first.  It  applies  rather  to  the  tendencies  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  system,  than  to  the  specific  form  which  that  system  may 
originally  bear.  Some  concession  will  at  first  be  made,  some 
safeguards  from  ministerial  influence  be  proposed,  some  mea¬ 
sure  of  |X)pular  control  be  conceded;  but  once  admit  the 
principle,  and  the  centralizing  tendencies  of  this  age  will  soon 
vest  in  the  minister  of  the  day  all  real  and  substantial  power. 
The  concession  will  be  limited  and  temporary,  whilst  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  power,  the  growth  of  government  influence,  will  be  ad¬ 
vancing  and  permanent.  The  necessities  of  the  case  w  ill  be 
pleaded  in  justification  of  the  encroachments  made,  and  at  each 
step  of  the  process  the  opposition  will  become  more  feeble. 
The  case,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  a  simple  one,  and  may  be  easily 
dealt  with,  but  hereafter  it  will  be  complicated  by  a  thousand 
considerations  serving  to  |x?q)lex  the  judgment  and  to  divide  the 
forces  of  opponents.  Here,  then,  we  should  take  our  stand — firmly 
and  fearlessly  take  it — unmoved  on  the  one  hand  by  the  seductions 
of  pecuniary  aid,  and  unalarmed  on  the  other  by  the  fearful  evils 
which  flow^  from  popular  ignorance. 

Hitherto  w’e  have  treated  this  question  in  its  secular  bearings 
only,  but  it  has  other  and  higher  relations,  which  must  not  be 
passed  over,  and  from  which  our  strongest  objections  arc  drawn. 
Every  scheme  hitherto  propounded  has  been  more  or  less  of  a 
religious  complexion,  and  the  measure  now  before  parliament 
and  the  country  is  emphatically  of  this  kind.  To  such  an  ex¬ 
tent,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that,  as  is  remarked  by  the  author  of 
the  admirable  Analytical  Digest^  on  the  subject  of  secular  in¬ 
struction,  ‘  the  bill  does  not  contain  a  single  word ;  nor  does  it 
afford  any  security  that  any  instruction  will  be  given  beyond 
the  catechism  and  liturgy  of  the  established  church,  and  what¬ 
ever  else  of  religious  instruction  the  clerical  trustee  may  give  or 
direct  to  be  given.’ 

Ihe  religious — understanding  by  that  term  the  distinctive 
tenets  and  spirit  of  the  hierarchy — is  clearly  the  paramount 
object  of  the  measure.  This  is  jierfectly  natural — harmonizes 
most  exactly  wdth  the  sentiments  of  its  framers,  and  is  most  |>cr- 
tinent  to  their  design.  They  have  no  high  estimate  of  educa- 

*  Vox,  p.7. 
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tioii  as  siicli ;  they  care  not  one  whit  about  it ;  they  have  been, 
as  a  party,  its  sworn  and  inveterate  opponents,  and  only  now,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  are  induced  to  come  forward  as  its  advocates, 
in  the  hope  of  converting  its  machinery  into  another  buttress  of 
their  tottering  church.  This  design  is  conspicuous  throughout 
every  part  of  the  educational  clauses  of  their  bill,  so  as  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  all  parties,  and  to  have  awakened  a  re¬ 
sistance  more  simultaneous  and  powerful  than  anything  which 
modem  dissent  had  previously  exhibited.  I  fence  arises  a  grave 
question,  involving  the  first  elements  of  religious  freedom,  and, 
by  necessary  implication,  the  whole  ])rinci})lc  of  an  established 
church.  Now,  we  contend  that  the  religious  education  of 
children  lies  without  the  province  of  government — that  it  is  not 
included  within  its  commission — and  cannot  be  attempted  in  any 
form,  or  to  any  extent,  without  hazarding  a  thousand-fold  more 
evil  than  it  accomplishes  good.  Government  has  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  reliyiious  training*:  of  children  than  with  that  of 
adults,  and  is  as  much  open  to  rebuke  in  the  former  as  in  the 
latter  case,  for  a  profane  intrusion  into  a  province  too  spiritual 
for  its  gross  appliances,  and  too  holy  for  its  secular  bearing. 
Dr.  Steane,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  lucid  and  conclusive  Arga- 
mentf  has  put  this  case  well,  when  he  remarks,  ‘  It  is  not,  then,  as 
objecting  to  the  religious  education  of  children  that  we  denounce 
the  government  plan ;  but  it  is  first,  and  mainly,  because  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  interfere  with  religion,  whether  in  the  sanctuary  or 
the  schoolroom,  without  intruding  into  a  province  wlicre  its 
voice  has  no  right  to  be  heard,  and  into  which,  if  it  docs  intrude, 
it  intrudes  only  to  do  irreparable  mischiefs — to  sow  dissension,  to 
create  strife,  to  establish  a  system  of  favouritism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  oppression  on  the  other ;  to  curtail  liberty,  to  silence 
reason,  to  extinguish  conscience,  and  to  lay  the  honour  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  dust.’ 

VVe  do  not  at  present  advert  to  the  more  specific  forms  of  re¬ 
ligious  training  which  are  instituted  by  Sir  James  Graham’s  bill. 
To  these  we  shall  briefly  advert  presently.  We  refer  to  religious 
training,  as  such,  in  its  more  simple  and  unobjectionable  forms, 
and  contend  without  hesitancy  or  fear,  that  it  is  beside  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  legislation,  and  cannot  be  undertaken  by  it  without  in¬ 
flicting  incalculable  mischief  upon  religion  itself,  and  doing  a 
wrong  to  conscience  for  which  nothing  can  atone.  Upon  this 
subject,  remarks  Mr.  Hinton,  in  his  masterly  letter  to  Sir  James — 

‘  I  disclaim  at  the  outset  all  opposition  on  sectarian  grounds.  It  is 
true  that  I  am  a  dissenter;  but  it  is  not  merely  because  1  am  a  dis¬ 
senter  that  I  am  ajrcrieved  bv  the  Factories  Bill.  It  may  b<3  dis.agree- 
able  to  me  to  see  the  religious  sect  which  is  wedded  to  the  state  acquire 
by  this  bill,  if  it  shall  become  law,  a  further  augmentation  of  its  already 
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dominant,  and,  in  my  opinion,  most  pernicious  influence;  but  were  it 
not  so,  and  were  I  on  the  winning  rather  than  the  losing  side  in  this 
contest  for  j)ower,  I  should  see  the  same  objections  to  the  bill  which  I 
now  see,  and  1  trust  I  should  have  the  manliness  as  forcibly  to  urge 
them.  In  one  word,  I  plead  for  neither  sect  nor  party — 1  plead  for 
CONSCIENCE,  and  its  righteous  and  inviolable  liberty.* — p.  4. 

Mr.  Hinton  has  superseded  the  necessity  for  our  enlarging  on 
this  branch  of  the  (juestion,  by  the  compact  and  conclusive 
reasoning  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  We  have 
seldom  read  an  argument  more  complete  or  overwhelming,  more 
consistent  in  itself,  or  more  clearly  leading  to  the  right  conclu¬ 
sion.  Fearless  of  the  consctpienccs  to  which  his  principles  may 
conduct,  he  lionestly  traces  them  out,  states  them  in  broad  and 
j>erspicuous  terms,  and  abides  by  them  v  ithout  alarm  or  hesi¬ 
tancy.  The  logical  consistency  of  his  mind  is  strikingly  shewn 
in  the  tenourof  his  reasoning,  and  we  rejoice  both  in  bis  honesty 
and  his  fearlessness.  The  following  extract,  though  somewhat 
too  extended  for  our  space,  expresses  our  views  so  fully 
that  wc  must  transcribe  it. 

‘  I  repel  this  intrusion  of  the  secular  power  into  the  sphere  of  reli¬ 
gious  duties  the  more  jealously,  because  it  lays  a  foundation  for  further 
interference.  It  is  an  opening  of  the  door  to  a  visitor,  who,  when  he 
has  once  entered,  may  busy  himself  with  many  more  things  than  that 
which  constituted  his  first  errand. 

‘  If  I  sanction  the  claim  of  the  government  to  enforce  by  civil  penal¬ 
ties  one  of  my  religious  duties,  I  cannot  dispute  its  right  to  extend  its 
administration  to  the  rest.  AVhen  I  have  permitted  it  to  require  that 
I  shall  religiously  educate  my  children,  on  what  principle  could  I  com¬ 
plain,  if  it  were  to  enact  that  I  should  assemble  them  daily  at  family 
prayer,  and  take  them  to  chapel  on  Sundays  ?  To  admit  the  principle 
of  the  Factories  Bill,  would  be  to  lay  a  basis  for  acts  of  parliament  regu¬ 
lating  my  religious  treatment  of  others  besides  my  children,  and  my 
religious  deportment  universally.  This  kind  of  interference  once  al¬ 
lowed,  it  can  stop  only  at  the  gtHnl  pleasure  of  the  intruding  party.  The 
fence,  which  preserved  the  sacred  enclosure  of  religious  <luty  from  un¬ 
hallowed  steps,  is  thenceforward  broken  down,  and  the  bulwark  of  re¬ 
ligious  lilM'rty  is  d(‘stroyed.  Who  shall  afterwards  protect  it  from 
aggressions  of  every  kind  ?  'riiere  is  no  safety  for  this  precious  and 
inestimable  tnaisure,  but  in  a  steadfast  resistance  of  the  lirst  intrusion. 

‘  I  thus  lay  it  down,  that,  even  if  this  act  of  legislation  finds  me  a 
Christian,  and  willing  to  do  the  thing  recpiired,  it  violates  the  sacred 
principle  ot  religious  lilierty  in  relation  to  the  specitic  duty  enforced, 
wrests  trom  me  the  right  of  private  judgment  as  to  the  nature  and 
obligations  ot  religion,  and  breaches  the  bulwark  by  which  alone  my 
practical  lilaTty  as  a  Christian  is  defended. 

‘  This,  however,  is  only  one  part  of  the  case.  Let  me  now,  in  the 
second  instance,  sup|X)se  myself  to  be,  not  a  Christian — a  Jew,  for 
example,  or  one  ot  those  unhappy  piTsons  who  eschew  religion  alto- 
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gether,  and  denounce  it  as  a  gainful  fraud — an  infidel  of  some  class, 
a  socialist,  a  deist,  or,  if  you  please,  an  atheist — all  of  them  entities  in 
Pmghuid.  Assuming  myself  to  be  such  an  one,  I  denounce  your 
educational  scheme  as  a  direct  practical  violation  of  my  conscience. 
I  Ixdieve  Christianity  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  fictions  taken  advantage 
of  by  artful  priests,  and  yet  tlie  government  recpiires  me  to  have  these 
hated  notions  wrought  into  the  mind  of  my  child  by  education,  and 
subjects  me  to  punishment  if  1  refuse  to  comply.  What  is  this  short 
of  trampling  on  the  rights  of  my  conscience?  What  is  it  short  of 
both  the  spirit  and  the  practice  of  persecution? 

‘  I  may  he  told  that,  in  rejecting  the  Bible,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  1  resist  the  clearest  evidence,  and  that,  in  denouncing  Chris¬ 
tianity,  I  do  utter  injustice  to  its  character.  Perhaps  so;  but  never¬ 
theless,  I  do  reject  the  Bible,  and  denounce  Christianity,  and  it  is 
my  duty  to  act  according  to  my  views.  Thinking  as  I  do,  to  give  a 
Christian  training  to  my  child  would  be  to  make  myself  a  tnvitor  to 
his  best  interests,  as  I  understand  them;  and  I  could  not  do  it  without 
violating  some  of  the  most  solemn  obligations  which  lie  upon  me  as  a 
parent.  Yet  this  is  what  you  demand  of  me;  and,  if  I  refuse  it,  you 
indict  a  penalty! 

‘  For  what,  then,  is  it  that  you  punish  me?  For  hypocrisy — for 
fraud — for  n(*glect  of  parental  duty — for  doing  injury  to  my  chihlren, 
or  to  the  eommunity?  Far  from  it.  You  punish  me  for  conscien¬ 
tiousness — for  j)arental  lidelity — for  guarding  my  child,  and  through 
him  the  community,  against  what  I  deem  j)endcious  errors! 

‘  1  may  further  ask,  what  it  is  that  you  wish  me  to  become?  You  will 
have  me  send  my  children  to  he  taught  Christianity,  and,  if  I  do,  you 
will  reward  me  by  opening  to  them  the  channels  of  remunerative  in¬ 
dustry.  And  this  while  you  know  that  I  abhor  the  Bible  as  false,  and 
the  church  as  a  fraud.  That  is,  you  attach  a  bounty  to  hypocrisy! 
You  will  pay  me  handsomely  for  being  a  knave!  You  will  reward  me 
liberally  if  I  will  be  a  wicked  parent,  and  betray  the  souls  of  my 
children! 

‘  You  tell  me,  possibly,  that  it  is  only  religious  education  you  arc 
enforcing,  not  religion.  Only  education!  Fducation,  more  than  all 
things  besides,  moulds  the  character  and  makes  the  man.  You  had 
better  reejuire  me  to  bring  my  children  for  baptism.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  would  justify  you,  and  the  children  wouhl  suifer  less  harm. 

‘  It  may  be  that  you  say  the  penalty  is  small.  I  will  not  condescend 
to  reply  to  this  that  the  penalty  is  not  small  to  we,  or  to  say  that  the 
employment  of  my  children  in  a  factory  is  their  only  refuge  from  star¬ 
vation.  My  answer  is,  in  two  words,  that  what  renders  a  p(‘nalty 
galling  is  not  its  magnitude,  hut  its  injustice;  and  that  the  j)rinciple 
which  sanctions  a  small  penalty  will  ecpially  sanction  a  great  one.  If 
you  may  prevent  my  children  from  getting  their  bread  because  1  will 
not  permit  a  Christian  training  to  be  given  them,  why  may  you  not,  for 
the  same  ofience,  imprison,  banish,  or  execute  me? 

‘  You  reply  to  me,  perhaps,  that,  in  this  matter,  you  arc  right  and 
I  am  wrong.  Ay  ;  and  so  said  the  venerable  gentlemen  of  the  In- 
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quisiitiun  iKitore  you.  This  has  beeu  the  invariable  plea  of  the  perse¬ 
cutor,  throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  world.  Many  a  time  has 
it  l>cen  written  in  the  blo(Ml  of  martyrs;  and  the  very  same  principle 
on  which  you  now  iin|>ovcrisli  me,  would  justify  you,  if  you  wrote  it  in 
mine.  All  that  it  means  is,  that  you  are  determined  to  think  for  me, 
and  will  not  suffer  me  to  think  for  myself. 

‘  You  might  further  rejoin  to  me,  tliat,  in  holding  such  sentiments 
as  1  avow,  you  cannot  believe  me  conscientious.  Suj)j)ose,  then,  I 
retaliate,  and  say  that  1  do  not  believe  you  to  be  conscientious.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  should  have  the  best  side  in  such  an  argument,  for  you  get 
much  more  by  your  religion  than  I  do  by  my  infidelity.  But  where 
would  tliis  strife  end  ?  Or  what  could  silence  a  system  of  crimination 
which  wouM  soon  become  universal,  short  of  the  conclusion  that,  in 
such  a  matter,  none  of  us  is  entitled  to  judge  another  ?  Y'ou  say  you 
are  conscientious,  and  it  is  lit  that  I  should  believe  you  ;  but  why  is 
this  more  fit,  than  that  you  should  believe  me  when  I  say  the  same 
thing  ? 

‘  1  re-assert,  then,  that,  since  I  am  not  a  Christian,  a  law  which 
comiKjls  me  to  educate  my  child  as  a  Christian,  tramples  myconscience 
in  tile  dust.  It  prohibits  my  doing  what  my  judgment  dictates,  and 
enforces  on  me  what  my  judgment  condemns.  Where  then  are  iny 
conscientious  rights  ?  Set  at  nought  by  the  legislators  !  Where  is 
my  religious  liberty  ?  Under  the  hoofs  of  an  iniiiuitous  law  ! — 
pp.  G — 10. 

If  it  he  within  the  province  of  government,  as  such,  to  nnder- 
take  the  religions  education  of  children,  then  it  must  be  equally 
incumbent  on  all  governments  to  do  so.  If  it  he  part  of  their 
duty,  it  must  he  enforced  in  all  circumstances,  and  under  every 
possible  variety  of  religious  faith.  Whether  in  Britain  or  Rome, 
Constantinople  or  Pekin,  it  must  he  alike  attempted ;  and  as  the 
right  of  governors  is  hut  correlative  with  the  duty  of  the  go¬ 
verned,  it  will  he  incumhent  on  the  latter,  in  all  these  ettses, 
cheerfully  to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  their  rulers.  No  objector 
can  he  tolerated,  no  dissent  allowed,  for  the  obligation  is  impera¬ 
tive,  and  submission  must  he  absolute.  j 

‘  It  may  be  s:ii;l,’  i>hserves  Mr.  Hinton,  ‘  that  those  religions  are  I 

false,  while  Christianity  is  true.  That  is  to  say,  we  think  so;  nothing 
more.  And  others  think  their  systems  as  true  as  we  deem  Christianity. 

Besides,  the  prevalence  of  religions,  false  or  true,  does  not  alter  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government.  What  is  right  in  one  case  is  right  in  another, 
and  right  in  all.  And  if  the  possession  of  the  true  religion  should 
occ.i\sion  any  diftcrence,  it  surely  ought  to  make  a  government  so  fa- 
voureil  more  tenderly  alive  to  the  rights  of  conscience  than  the  rest. 

*  Ihe  principle  may  be  tested,  however,  without  going  abroad.  If 
it  lie  right  in  the  British  government  to  enforce  a  religious  education 
now',  it  is  ditlicult  to  see  how’  it  could  have  been  w'rong  to  have  done 
so  w’hcn  the  nation  w'as  immersed  in  ]mganism  on  the  one  hand,  or  in 
pop^’ry  on  the  other.  Nor  could  what  is  now  right  become  wrong. 
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of  course,  if  the  religion  of  this  country  should  change — an  event  far 
from  impossible — and  become  Romanist,  or  even  pagan,  again.  In 
either  of  these  cases,  however,  the  thing  meant  by  religious  education 
will  essentially  differ  from  what  is  now  meant  by  it;  and  we  must  con¬ 
clude,  either  that  it  is  equally  right  for  a  government  to  insist  on  the 
children  being  made  protestants  at  one  time,  papists  at  another,  and 
pagans  at  a  third,  or  else  that  it  is  wrong  to  meddle  with  their  religious 
education  at  all. — p.  12. 

VVe  have  preferred  dwelling  the  more  largely  on  these  general 
discussions,  from  the  fact  of  their  having  received  far  less  notice 
than  they  merit.  Public  attention  has  been  engrossed  with 
the  details  of  the  government  measure,  and  the  principles 
which  pervade  it,  and  on  which,  in  fact,  it  is  based,  have 
consequently  slipped  out  of  view.  A  host  of  writers,  and 
s[)eakers  hy  the  hundred,  have  dwelt  on  the  anomalous  and  in¬ 
tolerant  character  of  its  provisions.  The  public  judgment  1ms 
been  pronounced  unequivocally  on  these  points,  but  wc  regret  to 
acknowledge  that  there  has  been  a  want  of  distinctness  and  con¬ 
sistency  in  the  general  views  advocated.  Partial  glimpses  of  the 
truth  have  occasionally  been  visible ;  but,  for  the  most  })art,  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  have  evidently  been  unpre[)arcd  to 
follow  out  principles  to  their  legitimate  conclusions.  They  have 
hesitated  and  talked  in  equivocal  strains,  when  they  ought  to 
have  warned  off,  in  terms  not  admitting  of  misconstruction,  an 
intruding  power.  An  occasion  is  now  afforded  for  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  great  and  influential  principles.  The  public  mind  is 
aroused  from  its  usual  torpor,  and  the  seeds  of  truth,  to  bear 
blessed  fruit  at  some  future  day,  may  be  easily  scattered  around 
us.  Shall  we  improve  or  shall  we  lose  this  opportunity  ?  Shall 
we  content  ourselves  with  warding  off  the  threatened  evil,  and 
thus  leaving  ourselves  exposed  to  its  recurrence  ? — or  shall  we 
take  advantage  of  our  position  to  enlighten  the  public  mind — to 
raise  up  an  impregnable  barrier  of  principle — to  guard  at  once 
our  liberty  and  our  religion  from  their  most  subtle  and  dangerous 
foe?  It  is  in  no  querulous  temper  that  we  propose  these  in¬ 
quiries,  but  in  an  earnest  and  deep  solicitude  to  obtain  for  our 
views  the  consideration  which  they  claim.  Let  them  be  exa¬ 
mined — gravely,  candidly,  honestly  examined— and  if  their  evi¬ 
dence  be  not  conclusive  in  their  favour,  let  them  by  all  means  be 
rejected.  We  ask  for  nothing  more  than  this,  and  confidently 
abide  the  issue. 

If  the  principle  of  government  interference  with  education  be 
admitted,  no  form  of  such  interference  is  open  to  less  objection 
than  that  which  is  set  forth  in  Mr.  Dunn’s  jiamphlct,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  his  ]>ractical  knowledge,  and  the  lucid  order 
and  comprehensive  perception  of  the  great  (|ucstion  which 
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arc  characteristic  of  liis  mind.  For  tlie  reasons,  however,  already 
set  forth,  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  principle  on  which 
the  greater  part  of  his  reasoning  is  based. 

Before  closing  our  remarks,  we  must  briefly  advert  to  the  more 
sjwcific  objections  which  lie  against  the  govcniment  measure,  in 
which,  however,  \\c  arc  greatly  relieved  by  Mr.  Hare’s  AnaJt/tical 
Digest  of  the  bill,  which  we  take  this  opportunity  of  strongly 
recommending  to  the  early  and  careful  perusal  of  our  readers.  The 
following  summary  of  objections  is  taken  from  Mr.  Bayncs’s 
letter  to  Lord  VVharnclift'e,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  eflcctivc 
exposures  of  the  nefarious  scheme.  In  tlie  eighth  objection, 
which  refers  to  the  constitution  of  the  board  of  management, 
Mr.  Baynes  Inis  omitted  to  state  that  the  grantcr  of  a  site  on 
w’hich  to  erect  a  school  house  is  constituted  a  permanent  trustee. 

‘  1st.  The  bill, the  first  timcy  enacts  that  schools  shall  be  hnilt 
and  supported^  where  any  of  the  great  manufactures  are  carried  on, 
partly  out  of  the  poors-rate,  Tico-thirds  of  the  sum  required  for 
building  a  school  maybe  advanced  out  oi'  puhlic  money — \\7..^  one-third 
from  tlie  Parliamentary  grant  through  the  Committee  of  Council,  and 
one-third  out  of  the  poors-rate.  Whatever  deficiency  may  exist 
in  the  means  for  the  annual  supjmrt  of  the  school  is  also  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  poor's-rate. 

‘  2nd.  The  rate-payers  are  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  have  any 
8|H*cies  of  control  or  influence  over  the  schools,  nor  any  check  upon 
the  ex|Knditure. 

‘  3rd.  The  bill  not  only  for  the  first  time  authorizes  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  scliools  out  of  the  poor’s-rate,  but  it  also  for  the  first 
time  places  schools,  thus  paid  for  out  of  the  public  money,  under  the 
control  and  management  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  churchy  and 
with  such  provisions  as  would  make  them  exclusively  church  schools. 

‘  4th.  The  bill  provides  no  assistance  whatever  for  any  other  class 
of  sch(K)ls. 

‘  5th.  It  actually the  employment  of  a  child  in  any  manu¬ 
facture  who  does  not  attend  one  of  these  church  5r//oo/5,— excejit  only 
that  children  may  attend  a  National  school,  a  British  and  Foreign 
school,  or  a  school  within  the  factory  where  they  w'ork,  but  only  alter 
those  schools  shall  have  been  reported  by  an  inspector  of  schools  to  be 
‘elliciently  conducted*  (of  w  hich  he  is  the  sole  judge)  ;  and  it  gives  no 
l>ecuniary  aid  to  such  schools. 

‘  6th.  It  makes  it  unlawful  for  factory  children  to  attend  any  U  es- 
leyaHy  Indepemlenty  liaptisty  or  other  denominational  day-school. 

‘  7th.  It  enforces  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  the  church 
schools,  by  penalties  Inith  on  the  millotrner  and  on  the  parents,  unless 
there  should  be  a  National  or  British  school  in  the  district,  or  a  school 
within  the  factory. 

‘  8th.  The  schools  to  be  built  and  supported  out  of  the  poor’s-rates 
arc  to  be  under  the  management  of  seven  trustees;  of  whom  the  only 
permanent  one  is  to  be  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, — two  others  are 
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to  be  churchwardens,  chosen  (when  there  is  a  greater  number  of 
churchwardens  than  two)  hy  the  clergyman, — and  the  remaining  four 
to  be  annually  appointed  by  the  justices  for  the  place  or  division. 

‘  9th.  The  clerical  trustee  is  to  be  the  permanent  chairman  of  the 
trustees, — to  have  a  casting  vote, — to  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  religious  instruction, — to  direct  the  master  as  to  the 
religious  instruction  to  be  given, — to  have  the  exclusive  selection  of  the 
religious  books  to  be  used, — to  instruct,  catechise,  and  examine  the 
children  in  the  prineiples  of  their  religion, — and  in  all  this  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  IRRESPONSIBLE, — the  inspector  of  schools  being  expressly  forbid 
even  to  inquire  into  the  religious  instruction  given,  to  examine  the 
scholars  upon  it,  or  to  make  any  report  thereon,  unless  he  receive 
authority  for  that  purpose  from  the  archbishop  or  bishop. 

‘  10th.  The  master  and  his  assistants  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
bishop, 

‘  11th.  The  schools  are  to  be  Sunday-schooX^  as  well  as  day- 
schools;  and  the  scholars  are  to  attend  the  established  church  once  every 
Sunday;  but  with  the  following  exceptions — namely,  that  a  child  may  be 
exempted  from  receiving  religious  instruction  in  the  day-school,  Iroin 
attending  the  school  on  the  Sunday,  and  from  attending  the  church,  if 
‘  the  parent  shall  notify  to  the  master  that,  07i  the  ground  of  religious 
objection,  he  desires  such  scliolar  not  to  attend  the  worship  of  the 
church  of  England,’  or  to  receive  religious  instruction  on  week  days,  or 
to  attend  the  church  school  on  Sunday. 

‘  12th.  The  church  catechism  and  such  portions  of  the  liturgy  as  the 
clergyman  may  select,  may  be  taught  for  one  hour,  out  of  tiiree,  every 
morning  and  every  afternoon,  except  to  the  children  whose  parents 
shall  object. 

‘  13th.  A  millowner  having  a  school  within  his  own  premises,  is 
obliged  to  have  the  church  catechism  and  liturgy  tauglit  there  to  any 
child  being  ‘  a  member  of  the  church  of  England.’ — pp.  4 — 6. 

This  is  a  long  and  heavy  list  of  charges,  each  one  of  which 
has  already  been  so  fully  and  so  repeatedly  insisted  on,  that  we 
shall  advert  only  to  two  or  three  which  we  deem  most  important. 

The  hill  is  compulsory,  most  stringently  conijinlsory,  and  is 
enforced  by  a  pecuniary  penalty.  It  affects  alike  the  child,  his 
parent,  and  his  employer,  and  enforces  its  reijuisition  with  a 
rigour  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is  both  in¬ 
jurious  and  cruel.  A  certificate  of  regular  attendance  at  one 
of  the  schools  constituted  or  recognised  by  the  Act,  is  need¬ 
ful  in  order  to  a  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  obtaining 
employment,  and  for  such  attendance,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
threepence  per  week  may  be  deducted  from  his  wages.  The 
education  provided  and  thus  enforced  at  the  peril  of  starvation 
is,  be  it  remembered,  not  secular  only,  but  religious,  so  that  we 
have  here,  as  Mr.  Hinton  remarks,  ‘a  new  edition  of  the 
abolished  Test  Act,  revised  and  enlarged.  Formerly,  there  was 
a  religious  test  for  civil  offices  of  emolument  and  honour ;  now 
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wc  have  a  religious  test  for  the  commonest  occupations — for  tlie 
factory  and  the  forge,  for  the  counter  and  the  counting-house,  for 
the  plough  and  the  sheep-fold,  and  our  glorious  condition  is,  that 
no  man  can  work  unless  he  has  the  holy  mark  in  his  forehead.’ 

But  again,  this  religious  education  is  thoroughly  sectarian. 
About  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  amongst  reasonable  men, 
for  the  thing  glares  upon  us  from  every  part  of  the  bill. 
In  the  first  place,  each  school  is  to  be  managed  by  eight  trustees, 
of  which  four  are  permanent,  the  clergyman,  with  a  second  vote 
as  chairman,  two  churchwardens,  and  the  granter  of  the  school- 
site.  So  far  the  sectarian  element  is  unmitigated,  for  no  other 
than  a  churchman,  and  a  thorough-going  one  too,  will  give 
land  for  such  a  purpose.  Then  the  other  four  trustees  are  to 
be  elected  annually  by  the  justices  at  petty  session,  a  body  of 
men  of  whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  fewer  things  will 
please  them  more  than  to  insult  and  depress  dissent.  Secondly, 

‘  the  appointment,  suspension,  or  dismissal  of  the  master,  or  his 
assistants,*  as  also  ‘tneir  remuneration,’  are  committed  abso¬ 
lutely  to  this  sectarian  body  of  trustees,  subject  only — and  let 
the  limitation  be  well  noted — to  the  aj)proval  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  *as  respects  the  competency  of  such  master  and  his 
assistants  to  give  the  religious  instruction  rcfjuired,'  Thirdly^  the 
catechism  and  liturgy  of  the  church — a  fruitful  source  of  the 
grossest  and  most  fatal  errors — are  to  be  tauglit  daily;  and. 
Fourthly^  it  is  provided  that  the  master  shall  give  ‘  such  other 
religious  instruction’  as  the  clerical  trustee  shall  direct ;  ‘  the 
mode  in  which  such  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  being 
determined,  and  the  selection  of  the  books  for  that  purpose 
being  made,  by  the  clerical  trustee  alone.”  Whether,  therefore, 
the  management,  the  mastership,  or  the  instruction  imparted,  he 
considered,  the  sectarian  character  of  the  system  is  alike  appa¬ 
rent. 

It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  no  violence  is  done  to  conscience  in 
this  matter,  since  provision  is  made  to  exempt  the  children  of 
dissenters  from  an  attendance  on  those  instructions  which  are 


appropriate  to  members  of  the  church ;  and  we  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  some  men  amongst  ourselves  who  are  credulous 
enough  to  imagine  that  this  provision  of  the  bill  will  adequately 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  cjise.  Too  honest  themselves  to 
evade  the  clear  import  of  a  rule  whose  authority  they  recognise, 
and  too  little  disposed  to  sns{>ect  the  sincerity  of  others,  they 
fondly  rely  on  a  security  whose  wdiole  object  is  effected  svhen 
their  fears  are  allayed,  and  their  opposition  w^arded  off.  The 
ground  of  exemption  from  attendance  on  catechetical  and  litur¬ 
gical  instruction  is,  religious  objection  on  the  ])art  of  the  parent. 
1'his  must  he  formally  preferred,  and  what  candid  man  can  fail. 
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on  reflection,  to  perceive  that  in  the  circumstances  of  our  opera¬ 
tives,  very  few  of  them  can  be  expected  to  hazard  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  step.  The  exception  is  |>crfectly  nugatory ; 
wearing,  indeed,  the  mask  of  liberality,  but  in  truth  adding  in¬ 
sult  to  oppression  ;  cheating  with  the  form  of  freedom  only  to 
accomplisn  more  effectually  its  sinister  and  intolerant  design. 
Mr.  Fox  has  ably  exposed  the  delusive  character  of  this  provi¬ 
sion,  and  we  quote  his  language  for  the  information  of  our 
readers. 

‘  Wio  is  to  decide  whether  an  objection  be  ‘  religious'  f  The  Bill 
does  not  state.  The  case  apparently  comes  under  the  plenary  authority 
of  the  trustees  in  general,  imd  of  the  clerical  trustee  in  particular. 
The  objections  of  many  nonconforming  and  heretical  classes  may  not 
he  deemed  religious,  but  irreligious.  Who  can  regard  such  an  occur¬ 
rence  as  im})robable,  that  has  observed  the  manner  in  which  many 
clergymen,  and  laymen  under  their  influence,  are  accustomed  to  speak 
of  theological  opinions  differing  much  from  their  own  standard  of 
orthodoxy  ?  What  follows  ?  If  the  child  be  admitted  as  a  puj)il,  and 
the  objection  disregarded  as  not  religious,  we  have  a  barefaced  system 
— not  of  compulsory  education,  but  of  compulsory  proselytism.  And 
if  the  child  be  refused  admission,  not  only  is  instruction  refused,  but 
the  means  of  subsistence  also;  for,  by  the  Bill,  no  factory  •  master  can 
legally  give  that  child  employnuoit,*  Indeed,  the  dependence  of  the 
IK)or  upon  the  clergy  in  things  temporal,  is  yet  more  complete  than  this 
startling  fact  would  indicate.  A  single  trustee  may,  iit  the  absence  of 
the  others,  refuse  the  admission  of  a  child,  or  order  his  ex  pulsion,  f 
And  at  every  factory  the  law  is — no  school -certificate  no  employmenf. 
Poor  families  are  not  to  be  idlowed  to  earn  their  bread  but  by  clerical 
sufferance. 

‘  In  this  state  of  abject  dependence,  the  notifications  will  doubtless 
bi‘ar  a  small  proportion  to  the  real  objections.  It  would  have  been  so, 
indej)endently  of  the  new  regulations;  but  much  more  under  their 
influence.  The  poor,  in  factory  districts,  do  not  belong  to  the  church; 
but  the  wealthy  generally  do,  in  all  districts.  And  no  disgrace  com¬ 
monly  attaches  to  the  exercise  of  that  influence  which  station  and 
wealth  bestow,  on  behalf  of  ecclesiastical  conformity.  Peers  are  be- 
l)raised  in  the  newspapers  for  clearing  their  estates  of  dissenting 
schools;  and  Chapters  insert  a  clause  of  forfeiture  in  their  leases 
against  dissenting  worship.  In  one  direction,  at  least,  persecution  has 
become  a  recognised  right  of  property.  The  notification  in  question 
will  be  an  offensive  overt  act,  which  the  poor  but  prudent  nonconfor¬ 
mist  parent  will  hesitate  to  commit.  He  will  often  shrink  from  it. 
But  the  shrinking  from  it  will  not  change  his  opinion  of  the  church. 
He  will  not  be  reconciled  to  its  doctrines  or  discipline;  he  will  only  be 
self- abased  by  his  consciousness  of  cowardice.  His  children — for 
childi'en  are  shrewd  in  their  observance — will  learn  a  fearful  lesson  ; 
that  of  the  compatibility  of  inward  repugnance  with  outward  sub- 


*  Clause  17. 
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mission.  Tliey  will  be  initiated,  for  the  commencement  ot  their  monil 
training,  into  the  worst  corruption  of  modern  society  ;  tliey  will  learn 
to  cant  for  their  convenience.  Practically,  they  will  be  inoculated 
with  the  hyjiocrisy  that  doubts  or  denies,  scorns  or  loathes,  what  it 
affects  to  reverence.  The  worth  of  the  parent’s  authority  is  destroyed, 
and  that  of  the  clergyman’s  instructions  not  substituted.  The  framers 
of  the  Pill  may  contemplate  no  such  results;  but  they  cannot  preclude 
them,  unless  the  measure  be  largely  modified. 

‘  Suppose  the  notification  made,  and  the  child  admitted.  The  Pill 
then  d(»elares,  that  ‘  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  compel 
such  child  to  be  jiresent’  at  the  |>eriods of  liturgical  instruction,  ‘not  to 
punish,  or  otherwise  molest,  such  child  for  not  being  present.’  Gracious 
words  ;  but  where  and  what  is  the  definition  or  tlie  penalty  of  moles¬ 
tation  ?  The  school  may  be  easily  made  too  hot  to  hold  the  child, 
without  any  tangible  violation  of  the  law.  And  is  there  not  j)lenty  of 
molestation  according  to  the  law  ?  It  is  a  molestation  that  his  religion 
is  formally  proscribed  and  prohibited.*  The  master’s  comments,  or 
exposition,  when  he  reads  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  all  the  children'l’  every 
day,  may  be  a  molestation.  There  may  be  plenty  of  hitting  at  him, 
and  his  parents,  and  his  creed,  and  his  scruples,  and  his  sect,  w  hich  all 
will  perceive,  and  he  w  ill  feel.  The  very  selection  of  chapters,  were 
they  read  w  ithout  comment,  might,  by  a  zealous  master,  be  made  a 
molestation.  The  Imy  may  be  pelted  w'ith  texts  ;  and  texts  j)elt  as 
hard  as  paving-stones.  The  school-books  may  be  full  of  molestation. 
Pigotry  and  intolerance  may  be  evinced  in  teaching  how^  to  s|>ell  or 
to  count.  Ehiiuentary  works  have  been,  and  perhaps  still  are,  used  in 
‘  national  schools,’  by  which  this  assertion  is  fully  sustained.  The 
daily  division  of  the  school,  liy  the  test  of  conformity,  is  a  molestation. 
The  clerical  trustee,  or  his  deputy,  comes  in  like  a  little  deity  to  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  young  sheep  are  placed  at  his  right,  the  juvenile  goats 
sent  to  the  left  about,  and  every  infant  amongst  them  made  to  feel,  not 
only  the  bitterness  of  sectarian  separation,  but  the  dignity  of  con¬ 
formity  and  the  degradation  of  dissent.’ — pp.  9 — 12. 

The  schools  constituted  under  this  act  arc  to  be  supported 
partly  from  the  poor’s-rates — the  rate-payers  having,  however, 
no  control  over  them — partly  from  fees  dedueted  from  the 
w’agcs  of  the  children  —partly  by  voluntary  donations,  and 
partly,  under  certain  conditions,  by  loans  of  public  money. 
The  great  stress  of  the  burden  will  obviously  fall  on  the 
j>oors-ratcs,  which  will  in  consequence  become  essentially  an 
ecclesiastical  assessment,  and  be  liable  to  the  same  objections  as 
arc  preferred  against  the  church-rate.  We  need  not  insist  at 
lar|^  on  this  objection,  as  it  was  urged  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  him¬ 
self  on  the  12th  of  February,  1839.  It  is  true  he  was  then  in 
OpjX)sition,  and  new  light  has*  since  broken  in,  but  his  words  are 
on  recortl,  and  w’c  adduce  them  in  justification  of  the  ground  we 
take. 

*  Clause  59.  f  Clause  57. 
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‘  I  shall  offer  (said  Sir  Robert  Peel)  the  most  strenuous  opposition 
in  my  power  to  any  plan  that  violates  perfect  liberty  of  education,  1 
think  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  must  not  attempt  to  introduce 
the  system  of  compulsory  assessment  into  parishes.  Where  the  dis¬ 
senters  form  a  great  minority,  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  are  members  of  the  established  church,  /  cannot  believe  that  the 
principle  of  compulsory  assessment  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  dis¬ 
senters,  or  that  they  will  submit  in  cases  where  the  members  of  the 
church  preponderate  in  the  vestry,  to  a  tax  iinj)osed  by  them  for  the 
support  of  schools.  1  hope  the  noble  lord  will  take  care  that  he  does 
not  expose  the  poor  law  to  unpopularity  on  account  of  any  unnecessary 
interference  with  education.  I,  for  one,  am  deeply  convinced  of  the 
absolute  necessity,  and  of  the  moral  obligation  of  providing  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  but  lam,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  convinced 
that  this  can  only  be  done  in  this  country,  where  so  much  religious 
dissent  prevails,  by  leaving  it  to  the  voluntary  exertions  of  the  parties 
themselves,  and  by  permitting  each  to  educate  his  children,  as  he  at 
present  is  at  liberty  to  do,  in  those  great  princi])les  of  faith  in  which 
they  were  born.  I  cannot  help  exj)ressing  my  confident  belief  that  the 
church  of  England  is  now  awakened  to  the  absolute  necessity,  not  by 
force,  not  by  compulsion,  not  by  interfering,  in  the  slightest  degree,  with 
the  principles  of  religious  freedom,  but  awakened  to  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  assuming  that  position  which  she  ought  to  assume,  in  constant 
and  cordial  co-operation  with  the  landed  proprietors  and  others  of  the 
country;  and  that  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  having  a  system  of 
education  {ivhich  ought  to  be  founded  upon  the  basis  of  religion)  in  this 
country,  is  for  each  party  to  act  for  themselves,  imposing  no  restriction 
upon  others' 

Plain  men,  of  unsophisticated  judgments,  will  greatly  wonder 
how  the  opposition  leader,  who  uttered  such  sentiments  as  these 
in  1839,  could  in  1843  give  the  sanction  of  an  administration,  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  to  such  a  measure  as  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering. 

On  the  whole,  then — for  we  must  bring  our  remarks  to  a 
close — we  protest  against  the  bill,  the  whole  [)ill,  and  call  for  its 
entire  abandonment.  It  admits  of  no  modifications,  hut  must  he 
rejected  altogether.  Lord  John  Russell’s  resolutions  arc  in  many 
respects  as  objectionable  as  the  bill  itself.  They  concede  to  the 
church  all  which  it  professedly  aims  at,  hut  stop  short  of  the  gra¬ 
tuitous  insults  and  wrongs  which  the  bill  inflicts.  We  therefore 
place  them  at  once  out  of  account,  and  call  upon  dissenters  not 
to  permit  their  attention  to  he  distracted  by  them.  The  real 
scheme  is  other  than  what  appears,  and  it  is  therefore  idle  to  talk 
about  the  evils  of  ignorance,  and  the  necessity  for  education, 
when  the  object  sought  is  a  preparatory  ecclesiastical  establishmenty 
a  sort  of  Church  of  England  Junior.  The  question  at  issue,  the 
matter  really  in  debate,  is  this,  and  none  other,  and  dissenters 
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should  look  it  fairly  in  the  face,  and  take  their  ground  accord¬ 
ingly.  It  is  a  church-extension  scheme  which  the  govenimeiu 
has  propounded — a  scheme  as  unscriptural  in  its  tendencies  as 
delusive  in  its  professions,  as  ruinous  to  all  which  is  energetic 
and  vital  in  religious  instruction,  as  it  would  be  found  conducive 
to  the  propagation  of  error  and  the  ruin  of  the  souls  of  men. 


33itcf  Xottctg* 


Baxter's  Portrait  of  the  MissionarieSy  Williams  and  Moffat. 

A  critique  on  works  of  art  is  somewhat  out  of  our  sphere,  yet  we 
cannot,  in  the  present  instance,  withhold  our  high  commendation  of 
the  finished  beauty  and  self-speaking  character  of  the  two  j)ortraits 
before  us.  Such  men  as  Williams  and  Moftat,  are  the  property  of  the 
church  universal,  and  thousands  who  bear  not  their  name,  will  rejoice 
to  have  these  all  but  speaking  likenesses  of  their  noble  countenances. 
The  |>ortrait  of  Motfat  is  placed  on  the  foreground  of  an  interesting 
African  scene;  and  in  his  rear  is  given  a  view  of  a  Bechuana  par¬ 
liament,  with  a  chief  speaking,  in  their  midst,  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Christian  teacher;  while  that  of  the  lamented  Martyr  of  Erromanga 
represents  him  as  seated  in  his  study,  occupied  in  transcribing  the 
‘  Missionary  Enterprise.*  Of  the  accuracy  of  the  likenesses  there  can 
lx*  no  doubt.  Those  who  have  once  looked  upon  the  countenance  of 
either  will  instantly  recognise  it ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  portraits  is  equal 
to  their  fidelity.  The  success  of  Mr.  Baxter’s  process  is  clearly  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  force  and  character,  combined  with  great  softness  and 
delicacy,  wliich  distinguish  these  productions  of  his  skill. 


A  Diamond  iMtin^ English  Dictionary ;  being  an  Abridgment  of  The 
Young  Scholars  Latin- English  Dictionary.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Riddle,  M.A.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

We  have  on  fanner  occasions  expressed  our  high  opinion  of  the 
value  of  Mr.  Riddle’s  Latin  Dictionary,  and  need,  therefore,  do  nothing 
more,  at  present,  than  give  the  following  extract  from  his  preface  to 
the  ne-at  little  |>ocket  volume  now  before  us.  ‘  This  Dictionary  is  de¬ 
signed  chiefly  as  a  guide  to  the  meaning  and  quality  of  classical  Latin 
words.  It  offers  information  necessary  for  persons  who,  with  greater 
or  less  know  ledge  of  the  Latin  language,  may  need  assistance  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  force  or  bearing  of  a  sentence,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  useful  as  a  companion  in  travelling,  or  in  other  cases  in  wdiich  a 
larger  volume  would  be  burdensome  or  inconvenient.  In  substance, 
it  is  an  abridgment  of  my  ‘  Young  Scholar’s  Latin-English  Dictionary’ 
in  square  duodecimo,  and  the  more  ‘  Complete  Dictionary’  in  octavo.* 
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Brief  Memorials  of  Departed  Saints,  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Chapman. 

With  a  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Author^  by  the  Rev.  J.  Baynes; 

and  Preface f  by  the  Rev.  J.  Campbell,  D.D.  London  :  Dyer. 

1842. 

The  substance  of  this  volume  was  prepared  by  the  lamented  author 
for  publication  just  previously  to  his  death.  His  sudden  removal  has 
now  added  the  brief  memorial  of  his  own  life  to  those  of  others 
idready  compiled  by  him.  They  are  abridgments  of  some  of  those 
contained  in  Brooks’  ‘  Lives  of  the  Puritans,’  and  Burnham’s  Memorials, 
with  others  added  from  various  sources  of  later  date.  They  are  judi¬ 
ciously  selected,  and  arranged  with  convenience  for  occasiomd  reading. 
As  a  compilation  of  interesting  religious  biography  the  volume  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  cabinet  of  every  devout  Christian.  Moral 
and  spiritual  excellence  is  cherished  by  association  with  the  good, 
and  communion  with  renewed  minds,  and  from  the  perusal  of  these 
*  Memorials  of  Departed  Saints’  some  may  be  led  to  imitate  their 
virtues  and  to  join  their  company  hereafter.  We  shall  be  very  glad  if 
the  sale  of  this  volume  tends  in  any  measure  to  encourage  the  hearts 
and  relieve  the  anxieties  of  the  widow  and  fatherless.  To  not  a  few 
of  those  who  loved  and  esteemed  Mr.  Chapman,  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  book  will  be  its  appendages.  They  consist  of  a  memoir 
of  the  excellent  compiler,  which  is  fti  itself  an  interesting  specimen  of 
Christian  biography,  and  an  affectionate  tribute  of  fraternal  regard  ; 
an  earnest  recommendatory  preface,  by  Dr.  Campbell  ;  the  concluding 
portion  of  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  W.  Robinson,  curate  of  Yeovil,  whose 
sentiments  and  actions  display  a  genuine  catholicity  of  Christian  feeling, 
which  it  is  delightful  to  observe;  and  the  last  sermon  preached  by 
Mr.  Chapman  himself. 


Eminent  Holiness  essential  to  an  Efficient  Ministry,  By  the  Rev. 

Octavius  Winslow.  London  :  Iloulston  and  Stoneman. 

We  have  perused  this  little  volume  with  satisfaction  and  thankful¬ 
ness  to  God  and  its  author  for  the  powerful  and  faithful  manner  in 
which  its  subject  is  treated.  The  future  stability  and  success  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  with  these  the  brightest  hope  that  can  be  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  amelioration  and  increased  happiness  of  man  can  only  be 
realized,  under  a  gracious  Providence,  by  the  spirituality  and  power  of 
the  religious  teacher  of  this  and  the  succeeding  age.  The  earnest 
student  of  biblical  or  theological  literature  is  exf)osed,  in  the  task  that 
he  pursues,  to  peculiar  dangers,  and  is  liable  to  mistake  professional 
zeal  for  increased  holiness.  Mr.  Winslow’s  sermon  is  adapted  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  fearful  error,  and  to  set  forth,  in  language  worthy  of  his 
subject,  the  responsibility  and  dangers  of  the  Christian  ministry.  We 
could  have  wished  that  the  text  selected  as  the  basis  of  the  discourse 
had  been,  in  its  original  application,  more  clearly  in  unison  with  the 
subject.  The  substance  of  these  pages  was  delivered  as  an  address  at 
the  opening  session  of  Stepney  College.  We  advise  all  students  for 
the  ministry,  and  young  ministers,  to  give  it  an  attentive  perusal. 
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Expository  lectures  on  the  First  Four  Chapters  of  the  Gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  St,  MatthnCy  Sfc,  By  the  Rev.  W.  Blackley,  A.B., 
Chaplain  to  Sir  R.  Hill,  Bart.,  M.P.  1842.  London:  llatchard 
and  Son. 

Fhe  f'oice  of'  Christ  to  the  Churches^  considered  in  a  Course  of 
Twenty-one  Lectures^  Expository  and  Practical  on  the  Second 
and  Third  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Uevelation,  By  Ebeiiezer 
Miller,  A.M.  London:  Jackson  and  AValtbrd. 

Expository  prcachin"  is  the  most  Scriptural,  the  most  profitable, 
and  in  the  end  the  most  })leasin"  form  of  communicating  religious 
truth.  We  rejoice  in  the  hope  that  Christian  congregations  generally 
are  Ix'ginning  to  apprehend  its  usefulness,  and  Christian  ministers  more 
carefully  and  frc<piently  to  practise  it.  Botli  the  above  works  are  ex¬ 
positions  of  parts  of  Scripture,  and  are  creditable  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  their  authors.  The  former  were  delivered  in  a  large  school- 
ro(^m,  among  a  rural  po}>ulation;  the  latter  to  a  church  assembling  at 
Rotterdam.  They  are  valuable,  interesting,  and  faithful  illustrations 
of  the  truths  of  the  word  of  God. 


A  Pastor's  Memorial  to  his  former  Flock ;  consisting  of  Sermons 
and  Addresses^  the  relics  of  a  by-gone  Ministry,  By  ♦John  Mac¬ 
donald,  A.M.,  a  ^lissionary  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
India,  and  formerly  Pastor  of  the  Scotch  Church,  River  Terrace, 
Islington.  1842.  London:  Cotes,  Chea})side. 

An  interesting  and  affecting  volume,  full  of  the  simple  truths  and 
the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  author  left  England  for  Cal¬ 
cutta  as  a  Missionary  of  the  church  of  Scotland  in  India,  in  1837,  and 
these  fragments  of  his  past  labours  have  been  compiled  and  prepared 
by  him  in  a  foreign  land,  and  dedicated,  with  much  atfectionatc 
earnestness,  to  his  former  charge.  The  sermons  and  addresses  are 
principally  on  subjects  connected  with  the  missionary  enter ju'ise. 


Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands;  being  Poetical  Uecords  of  a 
llsit  to  the  (lassie  Spots  and  most  Eminent  Persons  in  Englamf 
Scotland^  and  France.  By  Mrs.  L.  II.  Sigourney.  London: 
Allman.  1843. 

A  little  book  full  of  benevolence  and  pmdry.  The  author  appears 
to  have  visited  Europe,  especially  our  own  country,  not  to  observe  and 
publish  defects,  but  excellencies.  With  reference  to  the  responsibility 
resting  on  the  traveller  in  piddishing  the  knowledge  which  he  has  ob¬ 
tained  of  foreign  countries,  she  wisely  remarks  in  her  preface — ‘  It 
would  seem  that  an  obligation  was  laid  on  him  not  to  use  the  knowledge 
thus  atMpiired,  to  eml)arrass  and  embroil  Go<Vs  creatures,  but  to 
brighten  the  bands  of  the  nation  with  a  wreath  of  love.*  A  beautiful 
wreath  has  Mrs.  Sigourney  woven.  We  trust  that  it  may  serve  to 
strengthen  as  well  as  embellish  the  bands  that  unite  two  kindred  nations. 
One  Hower  we  will  gather,  not  i>erhaps  because  it  is  the  most  beautiful. 
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for  there  are  others  equally  fair,  but  because  it  is  easily  transferable  to 
our  pages.  It  is  inscribed  as  a  sonnet 

TO  SOUTHEY. 

‘  I  thought  to  see  thee  in  thy  lake-girt  home. 

Thou  of  creative  soul!  I  thought  with  thee 
Amid  thy  mountain  solitudes  to  roam, 

And  hear  the  voice,  whose  echoes,  wild  and  free. 

Had  strangely  thriird  me,  when  my  life  was  new. 

With  old  romantic  tales  of  wondrous  lore. 

But  ah!  they  told  me  that  thy  mind  withdrew 
Into  its  mystic  cell — nor  evermoi'e 
Sat  on  the  lip,  in  fond  familiar  word, 

Nor  through  the  speaking  eye  her  love  repaid 
Whose  heart  for  thee  with  ceaseless  care  is  stirr’d, 

Both  night  and  day;  upon  the  willow  shade 
Her  sweet  harp  hung!  They  told  me,  and  1  wept, 

As  on  my  pilgrim’s  way  o’er  England’s  vides  I  kept.’ 

August  28,  1840. 

There  is  many  a  friendly  tribute  to  English  virtue  and  kindness,  and 
many  an  affecting  incident  of  travel  told  in  the  pleasing  numbers 
of  song.  The  price  of  this  edition  places  the  charming  little  volume 
within  reach  of  a  large  class  of  readers. 


History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  By  J.  II. 
Merle  D’Aubign^.  Translated  by  David  Dundas  Scott,  Esq. 
IVith  Notes  from  the  Netherlands  Edition  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Le 
Roy,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Illustrated  tvith  Portraits. 
Vol.  II.  Parts  13 — 24.  Glasgow:  Blackie  and  Son. 

In  reviewing  some  months  ago  (June,  1842)  the  several  rival  trans¬ 
lations  of  M.  D’Aubignd’s  great  work,  we  had  occasion  to  criticise  the 
merits  of  the  first  volume  of  ^Ir.  Scott’s  version,  and  we  may  content 
ourselves,  therefore,  wdtli  referring  the  reader  to  the  judgment  there 
expressed.  That  article,  it  may  be  recollected,  w  as  princip.ally  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  third  volume  of  JM.  l)’Aubign^‘’s  work,  and  with  the 
translation  of  it  wdiich  had  appeared  from  the  pen  of  iha  first  English 
translator.  Mr.  Scott’s  translation  had  then  only  proceeded  to  the  end 
of  his  first  volume,  which  included  about  one  and  a  half  of  the  French 
edition.  He  has  now  completed  his  second  volume,  which  brings  up 
the  'svork  to  the  end  of  M.  D’Aubigne’s  third  volume,  the  last  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  The  publishers  intimate  ‘  that  the  author’s  fourth  volume  is 
expected  shortly  to  appear,’  and  ‘  that  when  obtained,  its  translation 
will  be  promptly  proceeded  with  by  IMr.  Scott.’  In  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  article  on  M.  D’Aubigne,  w’e  remarked  that  Mr.  Scott’s  edition 
was  distinguished  by  two  attractive  features,  which  gave  it  some  advan¬ 
tage  over  its  rivals.  One  is,  that  it  incorporates  the  notes  of  the 
Netherlands  Edition  of  J.  J.  Le  Roy;  the  other,  that  it  is  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  w’ ell-engraved  portraits  of  the  principal  personages  who 
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lij'uml  in  the  scenes  of  the  history  it  describes.  The  portraits  already 
jijiven,  are  those  of  Luther,  Leo  X.,  Giicolainpadius,  Erasmus, 
Charles  V.,  Zwingle,  Melancthon,  Tetzel,  Calvin,  IMargaret  of  N'alois, 
The  Elector  Fn‘derick,  and  Spalatin.  We  can  only  n'peat  the  wish 
that  n//  the  translations  of  this  most  important  work  (which  was  never 
more  needed  than  at  the  present  crisis)  may  meet  with  a  sale  whieh 
may  ‘  repay  the  industry  and  justify  the  outlay  of  the  respective  authors 
ami  publishers,’  though  still  retaining  our  formerly  expressed  opinion 
‘  of  the  inexpediency  of  publishing  so  many  translations  of  the  same 
work.’ 


y1  Dicthmaryy  Geographical^  Statisticaly  and  Historicaly  of  the  various 
CountrieSy  P/ares,  and  Principal  Natural  ObjectSy  in  the  florid. 
Hy  J.  U.  McCulloch,  P]s<].  Parts  1.  11.  Ill.  London:  Longman 
and  Co. 

This  is  one  of  that  scries  of  valuable  encyclopawlias,  published  hy 
Messrs.  Ix)ngman  and  Co.,  to  one  of  which  we  recently  called  the  at- 
t(‘ntion  of  our  readers  in  an  article  of  some  length.  We  presume  that 
the  present  w'ork  is  now  coini>lcted  ;  we  have,  liowever,  seen  only  the 
first  three  parts,  and  can  therefore  speak  only  of  them;  when  w'e  have 
had  an  opi>ortunity  of  inspecting  tlic  rest,  we  shall  be  in  a  conditiim 
to  speak  of  the  work  at  gn^ater  length. 

The  name  of  Mr.  ISLCulloch,  the  laborious  editor  of  the  valuahh^ 
‘  Dictionary  of  Commerce,’  is  suilicient  guarantee  that  no  labour  or 
pains  have  lunm  spared  to  ensure  accuracy.  In  the  articles  which  we 
luive  examincil,  we  have  observed  no  error  of  any  importance,  with  a 
single  exception.  The  type,  while  clear,  is  small,  thus  furnisliing  a 
v(*ry  larg<^  amount  of  matter  in  a  small  compass.  Great  compression 
has  also  been  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  articles. 


FJements  of  Geometry  :  consisting  of  the  first  four  and  the  sixth 
Jfoohs  of  Euclid,  chiefly  from  the  text  of  Dr.  Ilohert  Simson,  with 
the  Principal  Theorems  in  proportion,  and  a  Course  of  pracfieul 
Geometry  on  the  Ground.  Also  Four  Tracts  relating  to  Cij'elrs. 
I^aneSy  and  Solids,  with  one  on  Spherical  Geometry.  For  the  use 
of  the  Iloyal  Military  College.  l»y  John  Narrien,  F.U.S.,  and 
K.A.S.,  Professor  of  ISIathematics,  he.,  in  the  Institution.  8vo. 
London:  Longman  and  Co.  1842.  pp.  276. 

Though  primarily  designed  ‘  for  the  use  of  the  Poyal  IMilitary 
C/ollege,*  w’c  are  much  mistaken  if  this  work  will  not  have  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  circidation  Ix'yond  it,  esj^ecially  when  the  whole  series  ol 
W’orks  (of  which  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a  portion,  and  w  hich,  w’hcn  finished, 
w’ill  furnish  a  ci^mplete  course  of  mathematics)  shall  be  ])ublishcd. 
Such  a  course,  formed  on  one  plan,  of  moderate  compass,  and  nwHlerate 
price,  w'as  much  needed,  and  will  1k'  most  acceptable  to  very  many 
matliematical  students.  The  ‘  present  treatise’  on  the  Elements  (»f 
Geometry,  forms.  w*e  are  told  in  the  advertisement,  ‘  tin*  second  ot  a 
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jiorics  wliicli  is  to  constitute  u  geiienil  course  ol*  matheiuaties  for  the 
use  of  the  gentlcineii  ciulets  and  tlie  oilicers  in  the  senior  department* 
of  the  above-mentioned  Institution.  AVhether  tliis  means  that  tins 
treatise  is  to  form  the  second  of  the  series,  wlicn  completed,  although 
the  first  is  not  yet  published,  or  tliat  one  lias  already  apjieared  before 
this,  we  know  not.  We  presume  the  former  sujiposition  is  the  true 
one,  as  we  have  seen  no  portion  of  the  course  except  the  present  trea¬ 
tise.  The  course,  when  completed,  will  comju’ehend  the  subjects  whose 
tith‘S  are  subjoined; — 1.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  II.  Geometry. 
111.  1  *lane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  JSIensuration.  IV. 
Analytical  (Jeometry  and  tin*,  Dilferential  and  Integral  Calculus,  with 
the  pn>perties  of  the  Conic  Sections.  V.  IVactical  Astronomy  and 
(leiMlcsy.  VI.  The  Princit)lcs  of  Mechanics.  VII.  Physical 
Astronomy. 

On  most  of  these  subjects  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  admirable 
works  already  before  the  publie.  But  the  best  are  far  too  voluminous 
ami  expensive,  while  many  others  are  either  too  slight  or  tiK)  profound 
for  the  generality  of  students.  But  independently  of  this,  we  think 
the  advantage  is  not  inconsiderable,  of  studying  these  subjects  in  a 
systematic  course,  expounded  in  a  series  of  works  |)rojected  and  executed 
under  the  eye  of  a  single  editor.  No  one  who  has  studied  such  a 
series  (as,  for  example,  Mr.  De  Morgan’s  excellent  series  of  works) 
<*an  be  insensible  ol*  the  advantage  of  easy  rciVu’enee  to  what  has  Ikjcii 
already  })rove<l,  and  of  familiarity  with  the  author’s  arrangement, 
method,  and  even  stfie,  (for  mathematics  has  its  better  and  worse  styles, 
as  well  as  any  other  <lepartmcnt  of  literature.) — The  present  treatise 
is  an  exccdlent  commencement  of  the  undertaking.  The  title  page 
will  show  how  comprehensive  is  the  ‘  geometry’  it  teaches.  We  an*. 
haj)py  to  find  that  the  principal  propositions  of  Euclid’s  fifth  book  (for 
which  Mr.  Ivory’s  ‘  Tract  on  l*roi)ortion’  has  been  substituted)  are 
given  (and  with  great  clearness)  in  the  theorems  on  pro|)ortion,  and 
f/eoinetrie(dty  proved.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  An  algebraical  investi¬ 
gation  oi'  these  theorems  is  also  appended.  The  course  of  practical 
geometry  on  the  ground,  and  the  portions  on  solid  and  spherical 
geometry,  will  also,  we  feel  convinced,  be  regarded  as  valuable  im¬ 
provements  on  the  ordinary  editions  of  Euclid.  We  have  only  to  say 
that  the  type  is  clear,  the  diagrams  well  executed,  and  the  whole  ejettimj 
up  a<lmirable. 

We  shall  be  curious  to  see  the  remaining  portions  of  the  projt^cted 
course,  and  shall  be  most  happy  to  be  enabled  to  speak  in  terms  of 
similar  commendation  of  them,  as  of  this  treatise  on  Geometry. 
Nothing  is  more  needed  than  a  treatise,  neither  too  full  nor  too  scanty, 
— elementary  enough,  but  not  too  elementary, — on  analytical  geometry 
and  the  differential  and  integral  calculus.  We  could  mention  many 
admirable  works — as,  for  example,  Mr.  Waud’s  treatise  on  the  former 
subject,  and  Mr.  De  IVIorgan’s  elaborate  work  on  the  latter,  (both 
published  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,)  but  they  are  too  vo¬ 
luminous  and  profound  for  the  general  student,  who  can  read  them 
to  full  advantage  only  after  some  more  limited  treatises.  Similar 
observations  aj>ply  to  many  other  valuable  works  on  these  subjects. 
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Family  Essays  on  the  Creation,  Preservation,  and  Government  of  the 
Eniverse,  intended  for  the  Evening  of  every  Sunday  throughout 
the  Year,  Each  Essay  followed  by  an  appropriate  Prayer. 
Edinburgh:  AVilliam  Whyte.  1842. 

A  Manual  of  Devotion  for  Individuals ;  or.  Selection  of  Scripture 
Readings,  Hymns,  and  Prayers,  for  the  Mornings  and  Evenings 
of  Four  Weeks,  with  Hymns  and  Prayers  for  various  Occasions. 
lly  an  Octogenarian.  London;  Jackson  and  Waltbrd.  1842. 

The  first  of  these  publications  is  a  singular  combination  of  religious 
truth,  with  the  discoveries  of  science  and  the  facts  of  history.  It  is  a 
thick  octavo  of  four  hundred  pages,  printed  on  good  paper  and  in 
large  type.  The  essays  in  it  are  twenty-six  in  number.  ^  The  second 
part  will  be  brought  forward  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  is  purposed 
that  the  whole  work  shall  afterwards  be  comjdeted  by  the  addition  of 
essays  of  half  the  length,  for  the  evenings  of  the  week-days,  14)011  the 
])hilosophical  and  historical  subjects  alluded  to  on  the  foregoing  Sun¬ 
day.’  We  fear  that  the  essays  are  too  much  in  the  form  of  philo¬ 
sophical  treatises  to  be  popular,  and  of  too  supcriicial  a  kind  to  secure 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  thought  of  the  subjects  of  which  th(‘y 
treat.  ‘  The  instilling  of  truth  in  an  interesting  form  into  the  minds 
of  the  uninstructed,’  which  the  author  jiroposes  as  the  object  of  his  la¬ 
bours,  is  a  task  that  requires  great  simplicity  and  freshness  of  manner, 
as  well  as  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  truth  to 
be  communicated.  The  author,  who  enters  at  some  length  into  the 
controverted  tojiics  of  geology,  interprets  the  six  days  of  creation  as 
indefinite  periods  of  time;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  his  mean¬ 
ing,  supiKises  that  we  arc  even  no\v  living  during  the  seventh.  The 
object  is  undoubtedly  commendable,  but  there  is  much  want  of  adapta¬ 
tion  in  the  manner  by  which  it  is  sought  to  be  accomplished. 

The  second  publication  is  sufficiently  described  by  its  title,  and  is 
likely  to  be  very  useful  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 


Pocahontas,  and  other  Poems. 

Poems,  Religious  and  Elegiac,  By  Mrs.  L.  N.  Sigourney.  London  : 

Robert  Ty^^- 

Tlie  name  of  ^Irs.  Sigourney  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers, 
as  a  writer  both  of  jirose  and  of  pcK'try ;  and  the  two  neat  volumes  before 
us,  forming  a  general  collection  of  her  poetical  works,  will,  we  doubt 
not,  be  welcome  to  her  numerous  admirers.  The  prevailing  character¬ 
istics  of  this  lady’s  poetry  are,  great  delicacy  of  feeling,  graceful  diction, 
and  a  sweet  and  easy  how  of  versification,  which,  among  the  general 
class  of  readers,  goes  farther  than  any  other  qualification.  Most  of 
Mrs.  Sigourney's  ])oems  arc  short.  In  ‘  Pocahontas,’  however,  she 
has  attempted  one  of  some  length,  and  has  adopted  a  verse  resembling 
the  ditlicult,  but  bi‘autiful  Spenserian  stanza.  Although,  as  a  whole, 
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it  seems  untinislied,  there  are  detached  passages  of  great  spirit;  her 
forte,  however,  lies  rather  in  shorter  compositions. 

The  ‘  Thoughts  at  Seti,’  witli  anticipations  of  ‘  England,  mother¬ 
land,'  of  her  ‘  bards  of  old,’  of  her  memories  of  other  days,  her  ‘  old 
kings  and  steel-clad  knights,’  her  castles,  her  cathedrals,  are  very 
characteristic  ;  and  her  enthusiastic  address  to  AV'ordsworth  is  as 
honourable  to  herself  as  it  must  have  been  gratifying  to  the  jmet. 

As  a  writer  of  religious  poetry,  IMrs.  Sigourney  deserves  much 
praise.  There  is  a  condensation  in  some  of  her  lines  which  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  wire-drawn  style  too  much  adopted  by  writers  on 
religious  subjects,  and  which  may  frequently,  we  think,  be  traced  to 
the  injurious  facility  with  which  verses  are  composed  in  those  popular 
metres  that  are  mostly  used  for  the  purpose.  We  would  recom¬ 
mend  especially  to  Mrs.  Sigourney’s  attention,  the  longer  and  more 
dillicult  measures  of  English  poetry  ;  not  because  they  are  dillicult, 
but  because  great  care  and  polish,  and  nice  choice  of  diction,  are 
required  in  their  construction,  and  in  the  very  labour  of  composition  a 
condensation  is  obtained,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  requisites, 
(although  in  the  present  day  well  nigh  overlooked)  of  genuine  poetry. 
We  have  been  struck  with  this  in  looking  over  these  two  volumes; 
for  while  several  of  the  pieces  written  in  the  more  popular  measures 
are,  though  flowing  and  graceful,  by  far  too  ditfuse,  those  where  the 
construction  of  the  verse  re(tuired  more  care  are  often  characterized, 
not  merely  by  greater  precision,  but  by  far  greater  force  and  spirit. 


A  Memoir  of  Ehenezer  Birrell,  late  of  Stepney  College,  Londoti, 
By  his  Brother.  Second  Edition.  London:  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

An  aifectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  deceased  brother,  written 
in  an  admirable  spirit,  and  evidently  intended  rather  to  benefit  the 
living  than  to  eulogize  the  dead.  To  young  men  in  general,  and  to 
ministerial  students  in  particular,  it  will  prove  both  a  pleasing  and  a 
useful  companion. 


The  Fall  of  Man  ;  The  Atonement ;  Divine  Influence —  Three  Lec¬ 
tures  recently  delivered  in  Holloway  Chapel,  By  A.  J.  Morris. 
London:  Jackson  and  Walford. 

These  lectures  are  no  ordinary  productions,  whether  regarded  as  in¬ 
dications  of  the  mental  character  of  their  author,  or  as  pulpit  exposi¬ 
tions  of  three  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  divine  word.  The 
views  taken,  as  well  as  the  mode  in  which  they  are  exhibited,  are 
eminently  adapted  to  command  the  respectful  attention,  and  to  minister 
to  the  religious  improvement  of  an  intelligent  people.  We  congratulate 
the  church  at  Holloway  in  having  obtained  such  a  pastor,  and  tru.st 
they  will  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  boon,  by  esteeming  him  very 
highly  in  love  for  his  work’s  sake.  Were  our  pulpit  ministrations 
generally  of  the  character  of  these  discourses,  we  should  soon  perceive 
a  vast  improvement  in  the  taste  and  religious  attainments  of  the 
]>eople. 
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The  Xursery  Rhymes  of  Em/land,  obtained  principally  from  Oral 
Tradition,  Collected  aud  edited  by  James  Orchard  Hidliwcll, 
Es([.  Second  Edition.  IVith  Alterations  and  Adilitions,  Lon¬ 
don:  John  Uussell  Smith. 


The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  printed  in  1841  for  private  eircnla- 
tion  amongst  the  members  of  the  Percy  Society y  but  a  demand  for  it 
having  arisen  on  the  part  of  the  public,  it  is  now  reprinted  in  an  eidargi  d 
and  improved  form.  ‘  It  has  been  the  editor’s  principid  object  to  form 
as  genuine  a  collection  of  the  old  vernacular  rhymes  of  the  English 
nursery  as  he  possibly  could,  without  admitting  any  very  modern  com¬ 
positions,  at  least  none  belonging  to  the  present  century.’  In  this 
object  IMr.  Ilalliwcll  has  most  happily  succeeded,  and  the  result  is  a 
volume  equally  acceptable  to  the  youngest  of  our  children,  and  to  the 
antiipiarian  investigator  of  our  literature.  Many  of  the  rhymes  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  collection  are  evidently  fragments  of  old  ballads,  and 
thus  i>ossess  a  value  aj)art  from  their  nursery  associations.  We  envy  not 
the  sensibility  or  the  intelligence  of  the  man  who  can  throw  aside  sucli 
a  volume  as  too  trilling  for  Ins  inspection,  or  read  it  with  other  feelings 
than  those  of  deep  interest.  We  confess  for  ourselves — however  in¬ 
compatible  it  may  be  deemed  with  our  grave  vocation — that  it  has 
renewed  with  a  vividness  rarely  obtained,  some  of  the  earliest  and 
most  fondly  cherished  of  our  impressions. 


lllnstrations  of  Scripture  from  the  Geographyy  Natural  Ifistory,  and 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  East,  By  the  late  I’rofessor  (Icorge 
Paxton,  D.l).  Third  Edition.  Uevised  and  greatly  enlarged.  l>y 
the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson — Geography,  Edinburgh:  01ii>hant 

and  Son. 

This  volume  completes  a  very  neat,  cheap,  and  greatly  improved 
(‘dition  of  Professor  I’axton’s  Illustrations  of  Scrijdure.  The  edition 
consists  of  four  volumes,  which  may  be  had  sepai’ately  or  together.  The 
first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Gem/raphy,  the  second  to  the  Natural 
History,  and  the  third  and  fourth  to  the  Manners  and  Customs  ot*  the 
East,  and  the  whole  bear  the  marks  of  a  sound  and  diseriininating 
judgment,  habits  of  accurate  and  extensive  research,  together  witli 
an  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  studies  pursued.  The  work 
passed  through  two  editions  during  the  life  of  the  author,  and  is 
now  re-issued,  with  very  considerable  additions,  under  the  editorshij> 
of  tlie  Rev.  Robert  Jiunieson.  ‘  The  contributions  of  the  editor,  in  all 
the  three  departments  of  the  work,liave  been  considerable  ;  having  lor 
many  years  been  a  gleaner  in  this  captivating  field  of  study,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  introtluce  all  the  most  important  observations  and  rc- 
si'arches  that  have  been  communicated  to  the  world,  either  in  books  ot 
travels  or  the  transactions  of  literary  societies  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  has  thus  imparted  to  the  new  issue  a  rich  variety  and  copi- 
ousne.ss  of  illustration,  that  must  render  it  greatly  superior  in  value 
and  interest  to  the  former  editions.*  A  brief  ^Icmoir  of  the  author, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mitchell,  is  also  prefixed  to  this  edition,  and  copious 
indexes,  Ixith  of  subjects  and  of  Scripture  passages,  are  supplied. 
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In  the  Press, 

Letters  on  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity.  By  Sir  John  Bickerton  Wil¬ 
liams,  Knt.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  In  one  volume,  foolscap  8vo. 

A  Translation  of  Professor  Vinet’s  Essay  on  the  Profession  of  Personal 
Religious  Conviction,  and  upon  the  Separation  of  Church  and  State,  con¬ 
sidered  with  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  duty.  By  Charles  Theodore 
Jones.  In  one  volume,  royal  12mo. 

A  Third  Edition  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith’s  Scripture  and  Geology  is  now  ready. 
In  one  volume,  foolscap  8vo. 

A  Memoir  of  the  late  Greville  Ewing,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Glasgow. 
By  his  Daughter.  One  vol.  8vo,  witli  a  Portrait. 

Astronomy  and  Scripture,  or  Illustrations  of  Holy  Writ  in  connexion 
with  that  Science.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Milner,  M.A.  One  vol.  foolscap. 

The  Third  and  Cheap  Edition  of  the  Martyr  of  Erromanga  ;  or  the  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Missions  illustrated  from  the  Life  &c.  of  Rev.  John  Williams. 
By  Rev.  .John  Campbell,  D.D. 

Second  Edition  of  Letters  on  Missions.  By  Rev.  W.  Swan. 

Letters  written  during  a  Journey  to  Switzerland  in  the  Autumn  of  1841. 
By  Mrs.  Ashton  Yates. 

Just  Published, 

Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Francis  Horner,  M.P.  Edited  by  his 
brother,  Leonard  Horner,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  2  vols. 

The  Life  of  a  Travelling  Physician,  including  Twenty  Years*  Wanderings 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  3  vols. 

The  Works  of  William  Jay,  collected  and  revised  by  Himself.  Vol.  VI. 
The  Christian  Contemplated. 

The  Fallacies  of  Faculty,  with  the  Principles  of  the  Chrono-Thcrmal 
System  of  Medicine.  By  Samuel  Dickson,  M.D.  People’s  Edition. 

The  Emigrant’s  Hand-Book  of  Facts  concerning  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.  By  Samuel  Butler. 

Address  to  Agriculturists  and  Others,  on  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  the 
present  Corn  Laws,  as  bearing  on  their  Interests.  By  Dr.  Henry  Edwards. 

Frederick  the  Great,  his  Court  and  Times.  Edited  by  Thomas  Campbell, 
Esq.  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 

The  Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland  Illustrated.  Part  XXII. 

The  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakspere — William  Sbakspere.  A  Biography. 
Part  VI. 

Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Cumming,  M.A.  Part  XXL 
Popular  Cyclopaedia  of  Natural  Science,  Mecbanical  Science,  and  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Arts.  By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D. 

Letter  to  Lord  Ashley,  M.P.,  on  the  Present  Defective  State  of  National 
Education,  and  the  Necessity  of  Government  Interference.  By  Rev.  Thos. 
Page,  M.A. 

Extracts,  Useful,  Instructive,  and  Entertaining. 

The  Voice  of  the  Anglican  Church  ;  being  the  Declared  Opinions  of  her 
Bishops  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tract  Writers.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay.  By  Rev.  Henry  Hughes,  M.A. 

Pleasant  Memorials  of  Pleasant  Lands.  By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney. 

Life  in  Mexico,  during  a  Residence  of  Two  Years  in  that  Country.  By 

Madame  C - de  la  B - .  With  a  Preface.  By  W.  H.  Pre.scott. 

The  Wives  of  England,  their  Relative  Duties,  Domestic  Influence,  and 
Social  Obligations.  By  the  Author  of  *  The  Women  of  England.* 

Sermons,  printed  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Rev.  Benjamin  Beddome. 
With  a  brief  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
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The  Papal  and  Hierarchical  System  compared  with  the  Religion,  of  the 
New  Testament.  12nio. 

The  Works  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  and  LL.D.  Vols.  XXII — XXV. 
Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Lectures  on  the  Headship  of  Christ  as  embodied  in  the  Constitution,  and 
illustrated  in  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  Ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  to  Young  Men,  on  Science,  Literature,  and  Ueli- 
ffion,  delivered  in  Glasgow  by  Ministers  of  various  Denominations.  Second 
Series. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.  Edited  by  < 

William  Smith,  LL.D.,  Ph.  D.  Part  II. 

The  Gospel  promotive  of  True  Happiness.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  White, 

A.M.,  Dublin. 

Anglo-Catholicism  not  Apostolical ;  being  an*  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural 
Authority  of  the  leading  doctrines  advocated  in  the  Tracts  for  the  Time.s, 

&c.  By  William  Lindsay  Alexander,  M.A. 

On  the  Old  and  New  Covenants.  By  David  Russell,  D.D.,  Dundee. 

Second  Edition. 

The  Christian's  Daily  Companion.  A  Series  of  Practical  Meditations,  or 
Short  Practical  Discourses  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  throughout  the 
year.  By  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Parts  VII.,  VIII.,  IX., 
and  X. 

Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Camming,  M.A. 

Part  XXII. 

China,  in  a  Series  of  Views  displaying  Scenery,  Architecture,  Social 
Habits,  Ac.  By  Thomas  Allom.  With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notices 
by  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright.  Parts  V.  and  VI. 

The  Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland  illustrated.  Part  XXI II. 

A  Diamond  Latin-English  Dictionary.  By  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A. 

Tinteni,  Stonehenge — *  Oh  think  of  me  at  times.*  By  Stephen  Prentis, 

M.A.  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra ;  or  Tracts  and  Essays  on  Topics  connected  with 
Biblical  Literature  and  Theology.  No.  1.  Editor,  Edward  Robinson,  D.D., 

New  York. 

An  Exposure,  from  Personal  Observation,  of  Female  Prostitution  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Leeds,  and  Rochdale,  and  especially  in  the  City  of  Glasgow,  with 
Remarks  on  the  Cause,  Extent,  Results,  and  Remedy  of  the  Evil.  By 
William  Logan.  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 

Methodism  in  its  Origin,  Economy,  and  Present  Position.  A  Sermon  in 
Three  Parts,  preached  before  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference,  1842, 
and  published  by  their  order.  By  Rev.  James  Dixon,  Ex-President. 

Annotations  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

By  Henry  Ainsworth.  2  vols. 

The  Holy  Bible,  accompanied  throughout  by  a  brief  Hermeneutic  and 
Exegetical  Commentary  and  Revised  Version.  By  Rev.  T.  J.  Hussey,  D.D. 

Part  II. 

The  Cyclopiedia  of  Biblical  Literature.  By  John  Kitto.  Part  I. 

The  Principles  and  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  delineated  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Rev.  H.  W.  Williams. 

Gathered  Leaves.  By  James  A.  Page,  Under-graduate  of  Trinity  College, 

Dublin. 

Outlines  for  the  Pulpit,  or  Short  Illustrations  of  Select  Texts  for  Evan¬ 
gelical  Discourses.  By  Adam  Thomson,  D.D. 

A  Sketch  of  Popery. 

Electricity,  its  Phenomena,  Laws,  and  Results. 

Dominici  Diodati  I.  C.  Neapolitani  de  Christo  Gr»ce  Loquente  Exerci- 
tati<v.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Orlando  T.  Dobbin,  LL.B. 


